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PREFACE 


In his recent book, The Vedanta and Modern 
Thought, Pr. Urquhart dwells at some length upon 
a certain tendency to extravagance of statement to 
which writers on Indian thought seem to have been 
peculiarly liable. Some have been so infected with 
the idea of the superiority of western philosophy, 
that they have scarcely been willing to admit that 
any product of Indian thinking deserved the name of 
philosophy at all. Others have been so extravagant in 
their praise of all things Indian that from their works 
one would suppose that no Indian thinker had ever 
been in error. Dr. Urquhart might have specified 
other kinds of bias which are equally destructive in 
their effects, but which could be amply illustrated 
from 'writings on Indian subjects. It is probably too 
much to hope that the present writer has escaped 
a fate which appears to lx; so general, although he 
has endeavoured to free himself from bias so far as he 
was conscious of it. But it may be only fair to the 
reader to state in advance some of the interests which 
have been in his mind in the making of this study. 

The following pages represent one of the princi- 
pal outcomes of two years of study which it was my 
privilege to undertake in Columbia University and 
Union < Theological Seminary, New York City, as 
Dodge Missionary Fellow of the latter institution. 
During these two years I had the opportunity to 
follow out in greater detail studies begun some years 
before while working in a missionary college in north 
Ceylon. These studies had centred, .so to speak, 
around two foci. In the first place, at the invitation 
of Dr. J. N. Farquhar, I had undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a representative series of selections from the 
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IJpanishads/ In the performance of this work the 
conviction was speedily gained that there is to be 
found in the Upanishads not one normative system 
of thought, but, on the contrary, a number of different 
strands of thought, which show some relation to each 
other, to be sure, but nevertheless have many discord- 
ant features. It seemed necessary, therefore, if my 
selections were to be truly representative, to disen- 
tangle these strains from each other so far as might 
be, and in so doing to appreciate as clearly as possible 
each one in its own individuality. The further I 
proceeded with this attempt, the more I felt the need 
of some study of the later systems which grew out of 
the Upanishads if I was to make the thought of the 
Upanishads themselves thoroughly intelligible to my- 
self. And if a system of thought may be regarded as 
a living organism, it is as reasonable to explain it by 
what it develops into, as by what it develops out of. 
In considering Indian philosophy, at least, we do not 
fully grasp a system of thought until we see the pro- 
cess by which all its inner implications are brought 
to full expression. This does not mean that "we 
should neglect a careful discrimination of the stages 
in the development of a system of philosophy. But 
the later developments may throw real light upon the 
meaning of the earlier stages. 

The second focus of interest in my studies was the 
problem of the relationship between Hindu and 
Christian religious development, and, more generally, 
the relationship between Indian and European thought. 
As the cultural relationships between India and the 
West grow closer, it becomes increasingly important 
that each side should not merely have an historical 
knowledge of the culture of the other, but should also 


* This work, under the title Readings from the Upanishads, will appear 
shortly in the Heritage of India series of the Association Press, and will 
illustrate the present eSvsay, so far as it is concerned with the Upanishads. 
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be able to understand the significance of that culture 
for its own. The day has long passed when either 
side could casually dismiss the thought of the other 
as unworthy of serious consideration. It has become 
increasingly clear that many elements of Indian 
thought have been duplicated with rather curious 
exactness at various stages in the thought of the 
West. The relation between some of the cosmologi- 
cal ideas and those of the pre-Socratic thinkers in 
Greece has long been well-known. I'here is almost 
complete identity of literary method between the 
great classical commentators of India and the some- 
what later scholastics of Europe. One of the more 
recent historians of Indian philosophy finds great 
similarity between the thought of the Vedanta and 
that of the English thinker, Bradley. The task of 
tracing these correspondences, and showing from what 
similar conditions each arose is one which must be 
seriously faced. But as this study proceeded, it seemed 
clear to the present writer that it was better for him to 
postpone such comparisons for the present. The 
history of Indian philosophy is still a youthful science, 
and until much which is at present obscure is explored, 
it would seem to be the part of prudence to abstain 
from facile comparisons, especially as such comparison 
has been a fruitful source of bias in the treatment of 
the history of Indian philosophy itself. The author 
feels that such a decision was fortunate, especially in 
the light of the fact that since his work was practically 
completed. Dr. Urquhart’s Veddn/a and Modern 
Thought has carried out this comparison, at least so 
far as modern European philosophy is concerned, 
with a far greater ability than he could command. 

I cannot conclude this statement without acknow- 
ledging the debt of gratitude which I owe to those who 
have helped me in this work. To Professor Blugene 
W. Lyman, of Union Theological Seminary, I owe the 
suggestion of the specific form which this study finally 
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took, and much painstaking help in its execution, 
i'o Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
University, I am indebted not only for constant 
suggestion and criticism throughout my investigation, 
but for many hours of labour in reading and criticis- 
ing the final draft in the midst of a sweltering 
summer. Without his aid this work would have 
been quite impossible. In addition to these. Professors 
J. J. Coss of Columbia and R. E. Hume of Union, 
assisted with their encouragement and advice. It 
would be invidious to single out from my fellow 
students and teachers others for special mention, 
when I am indebted to so many for material or 
suggestions. But there is one other who has had so 
great a part in suggesting and directing my work in 
Indian subjects that I must not leave him unmen- 
tioned. It was Dr. J. N. P'arquhar, at that time 
Literary Secretary of the Indian Y.M.C.A., who first 
gave definite direction to my studies, as he did for so 
many others in India, and who, so long as he lived, 
gave most freely of his time in help and criticism. 
Would that my work might be in any way worthy of 
the help which he gave to it. 

Finally, my thanks are due to the authorities of 
Union Theological Seminary, who for two years gave 
me facilities for carrying on this investigation. No ohe 
can be more conscious than myself of the imperfections 
with which I have carried it through. But the task 
of interpreting the thought of India to the modern 
world is one which ought to be done, if there is to be 
any mutual understanding between India and the 
West, and if this work succeeds in any degree in 
assisting in the performance of this task, the purpose 
of the missionary fellowship which I held will be in 
some measure achieved. 

M.H.H. 

Kodaikaml, 

30 May, 1930. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

The course of Indian philosophical thought may 
be represented as a long ascent from its scattered and 
unsystematic beginnings in the Vedas and Upanishads 
to its climax in the formulation of the philosophical 
systems. These for the most part received their first 
definite shape in the centuries immediately following, 
or possibly in those just preceding, the beginning of 
the Christian era. These early works, however, were 
expressed in such an abbreviated form as to lead to 
endless ambiguity of interpretation ; and we shall find 
the classical expressions of the philosophical systems, 
not in these first brief works so much as in the^ 
productions of the great commentators, whose inter- 
pretations remained in some sense authoritative 
expositions of their contents. These classical com- 
mentaries belong to a period which ranges from a few 
centuries l)efore, to shortly after, A. I). 1000. Up to this 
point, then, we may think of Indian thought as 
representing a movement of progress, liut after this 
period of the classical systems we have a change in 
the course of thought in two ways. First, instead of the 
creative thinking which we have seen hitherto, philoso- 
phical activity is now chiefly directed to further exposi- 
tion and criticism of the results already obtained. In 
the second place, the more significant new develop- 
ments were no longer so much in philosophy as such, 
as in the closely related realm of religion. Both of 
these statements are in need of some qualification. In 
regard to the first, there is room for some doubt as to 
just the degree in which the classical commentators 
were actually creative. It is quite possible to believe 
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that they represent merely the writing down in 
definite form of an oral tradition which had long been 
current, and certainly there is much in all of them 
which is merely commentary, and not in any sense 
new. But as compared with the succeeding period 
they do represent much which, for us at least, in our 
ignorance of the detail of the tradition which had 
preceded, must appear original. In regard to the 
second point, it is necessary to remember that in every 
period Indian philosophy has been very closely 
connected with religion. All that is meant to be 
emphasized here is the fact that in the time following 
this classical period of Indian thought, the really new 
systems which appeared were in their main emphasis 
and interest rather religious and sectarian than 
genuinely philosophical. It is, as we shall’ see, 
difficult to draw a clear line of distinction ; but it 
is evident that such a line ought somewhere to be 
drawn. 

If we confine our attention once more to the philo- 
sophical sphere, we note that the period of expository 
and critical, rather than creative, effort has extended 
in India almost to the present day. Into the causes 
which produced this cessation of original thought, 
we are not here concerned to inquire. But it is clear 
that to the student of Indian thought as a whole the 
main interest is to be found in the earlier and more 
progressive period. We turn then to inquire what 
these classical systems were which were elaborated 
during that time. 

Madhava, in his well-known, Compeudhmt of All 
Systems,'' gives a summary of sixteen different sys- 
tems which were known in his day. These he grades 
according to his estimate of their philosophical value, 
giving the lowest place to the Carvakas, or materialists, 

* Sarva^ctarsanasangraha, translated by Cowell and Gongh. It was 
written in the 14th century a.d. See J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India, p. 367. 
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and the highest to the absolute non-dualism of Sankara. 
Whether we accept Madhava’s valuation or not, it is 
obvious that the systems which he describes are not 
all of equal interest and importance. Some of those 
enumerated are very imperfectly known to us apart 
from Madhava’s brief summaries. Others, again, such 
as the grammatical system of Panini, are not philo- 
•sophies at all in our sense of the term. Others still, 
such as Buddhism and Jainism, are more commonly 
reckoned as religions than as philosophies. Without 
pausing, then, to examine Madhava’s work in detail, we 
turn to a more usual classification which enumerates 
six systems as orthodox, i.e. as consistent with the 
teaching of the Vedas. These are the Purj>a-Mitmmsd, 
the Uttara-Mimdmsd or Vedanta., the Sdnkhya, the 
Yoga, the Nydya, and the Vaiseshika. But again we 
find that by no means all of these can claim, at least 
in the first instance, to be independent systems of 
philosophy in our sense. The Purva-Mlmarhsa is*, 
primarily a system of scriptural exegesis ; the Yoga 
is a technique of practical self-discipline for religious 
purposes; the Nyaya is the Indian logic; the Vaise- 
shika is primarily concerned with physics, although, 
as has happened elsewhere in the world, its atomism 
is elevated to the dignity of a metaphysic. This leaves 
us with only the Vedanta and the Sahkhya to be 
considered as in their main intent genuine philo- 
sophical systems, if we are to consider the orthodox 

schools alone,' and it is only the orthodox systems 

• 

* cf. Paul J)eus.sen, ‘Outlines of Indian Philosophy,’ in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. XXIX (1900), p. 397 : ‘But the six orthodox schcx>Is are not 
philosophical .systems . . . in the strict sense of the term. The is 

only a methodical handbook treating of the various questions arising out of 
the complicated Vedic ritual. The Yq^a is a systematic exposition of the 
method of attaining union with the Atman by means of concentration in 
one*self. The Nyaya, though it treats incidentally of all kinds of philosophical 
topics, is properly nothing more than a handbook of logic or better of 
disputation, furnishing a canon for u.se in controversie.s. The Vaiseshika, 
giving a classification of existing things under six categories, is interesting 
enough, but more from a physical than a philosophical point of view. 'I'he 
only systems of raetapliysical importance are the and the Vedanta I 
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which can be considered as belonging to the main line 
of development of Indian thought. For while nearly 
every system, including the materialistic Carvakas, 
claimed that their system was drawn from the Upa- 
nishads, and while it is in a certain sense true that 
the Upanishads form the point of departure for all 
forms of Indian thought, still no close connexion can 
be maintained except in the case of the Vedanta and, 
in a lesser degree, of the Sahkhya. A distinction 
should however be drawn within the field of the 
Vedanta itself. It is usual to speak of Sankara’s 
interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras as the Vedanta 
philosophy par excellence. It is not necessary, 
however, that the term should be so restricted ; and 
Ramanuja’s exposition of the Sutras represents an 
independent philosophical attempt, which, while it 
differs radically from that of Sankara, is in the 
opinion of some competent critics,' truer to 
.their original meaning. Again, Ramanuja’s philo- 
sophy, which is technically called modified non- 
duali.sm, represents as clearly as does Sankara’s a 
certain strain of thought which is found already in 
the Upanishads. 

We propose, then, in the following essay, to 
consider the three main tendencies of thought which 
have their origin in the early stages of Indian reflection 
upon the nature of the world and reality. These reach 
their classic expression in the absolute non-dualism 
of Sankara, the modified non-dualism of Ramanuja, 
and the pluralism of the Saiikhya system. We shall 
attempt to trace the origin of these systems, so far as 
they can be found, in the Upanishads; we shall make 
an examination of their leading ideas as found in their 
classic exponents ; and finally we shall show what 
criticisms each passed upon the others. In so doing 
we shall have come to some degree of understanding 


‘ e.g. G. Thibaut, Vedanta Sutras, SHE, vol. XXXIV, pp. c, ci. 
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of the most significant period in the history of Indian 
thought.' 

In this study it will be necessary for us in some 
degree to restrict the sphere of our inquiry to the 
mairt outlines of the metaphysics of the systems which 
we are to examine. We shall find in them all great 
masses of material, much of it concerned with psycho- 
logical and eschatological questions, which was 
evidently of much importance to the thinkers of that 
time, but which is only of secondary interest to us. 
While it is important to remember how large a place 
this material held in their thinking, the significance 
of their main results does not depend upon the detail 
of their work in this direction, but upon their general 
views. After having shown, then, what their main view- 
point was, w'e shall not find it necessary to refer to 
these minutiae except incidentally. 

In another direction the results which we may 
hope to accomplish will necessarily be limited, althoughL 

^ It iTiay Ix^ objected to the delimitation of thi^ field to be covered in 
this esksay as jjiven above, that the determination of what should be included 
and what excluded is made with some arbitrarines.s. 'rims, Buddhism and 
Jainism are both in some sense philosophies, and if it be replied that they 
are primarily waysof salvation, it may lie rejoined that all of the pliilosojdiies 
which we liave chosen to consider are liable to the same chaise. That they 
are closely connected with the thouj>:ht of the Upanishads i.s unque.stione(1. 
But if theoretical reasons for their exclusion are insufficient, practical ones 
are surely more than enough. The study of Buddhism and Jainism requires 
a different linguistic equipment from that which suffices for the Mindii 
philosophies ; and the study of these religions in consequence has devekiped 
into an independent department of research. Somewhat dift’erent consider- 
ations may be urged in favour of the inclusion of .some of the further 
interpretations of the Vedanta Sutras, since the pnxluction of commentaries 
on this wt>rk by no means ceiised with those of Sankara and Ramanuja. 
V. S. Ghate in his FA tide sur les Brahma-Sutras et leurs cinq conimen- 
taires studies those mentioned and three others. Th. Aufrecht, Catalo^us 
Catalogorum, vol. 1, pp. 383 ff,, lists no less than 49 commentaries and 42 
super-commentaries upon the Sutras. Of course, the majority of these 
Ixilong to one or the other of the well-defined scffiixjls. Perhaps the greatest 
claim for inclusion can be urged in favour of Madhava or Anandatirtha, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, and whose point of view is technically known 
as dvaita or dualism. But an examination (ff his work makes it clear that he 
belongs much more definitely to the sectarian religious movement than to 
philosophy. The same charge can be made, although to a much less degree, 
against Ramanuja. We cannot lay claim to perfect coUvristency, but it is 
necessary to draw the line somewhere. 
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in this case unwillingly. An ideal presentation of the 
philosophy of a given period would depict the 
philosophical movements in close correlation with 
the other aspects of the historical life of the time. 
It would thus be able to explain the movement of 
thought not merely by the development of the ideas 
contained in it, but as a product of all the forces of the 
contemporaneous civilization. Such a programme, 
while quite feasible in connexion with many periods 
of European philosophy, can only very imperfectly be 
carried out in the case of Indian thought. History 
has been cultivated by Indian writers only in a sporadic 
fashion. Much of the historical data which we do 
possess has been gathered from inscriptions, from 
copper-plate land grants, and similar material ; and 
while this is valuable as fixing a skeleton framework 
of chronology, it gives us very little of the insight 
into social development which we require for our 
.present study. Some of the most important documents 
for the history of Indian philosophy can be dated 
only with a possible error of several centuries. For 
some parts of the period covered by our study it is 
doubtful whether the materials for the understanding 
of social conditions will ever allow us to make more 
than a conjectural reconstruction. For the later por- 
tions of our period it is probable that the contempo- 
rary life will in the future be more fully understood. 
But it is unfortunate that, while the great classical 
philosophers, Sankara and Ramanuja, belonged 
to the south, the history of India has for the most 
part been written from the point of view of the 
north, with an occasional appendix on what was 
happening south of the Vindhya mountains. This 
defect in the treatment of Indian history has at length 
been noticed even by the historians themselves* but it 
cannot be said that we as yet possess any clear and 


' See Vincent Smith, Early History of India ^ p. 8. 
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satisfactory account of the history of south India. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, the correlation 
of the history of philosophy with the other historical 
factors in the life of the Indian people must be very 
imperfect; and while we shall endeavour to include 
references to non-philosophical factors in the situation, 
so far as we are warranted by known facts, we cannot 
pretend that it is as yet possible to carry through 
such a programme with any thoroughness. We are 
obliged to take our facts where we can find them, and 
it has so far turned out that the literary material which 
has come down to us from the past in India is far more 
instructive for the history of philosophy and religion 
than it is for the history of more practical affairs. 
This is not to deny that there is much literary 
material of a non-philosophical nature which remains 
to be utilized. But much of it still lies hidden away 
in manuscript where it is inaccessible except to the 
special investigator. 

It may be inquired to whom such a project as this,*” 
if successfully carried out, might be expected to prove 
useful. It can hardly be any longer anticipated that 
the study of Indian thought is likely to bring about 
any very striking change in the course of western 
philosophy. In spite of the enthusiasm of Schopen- 
hauer and Deussen for the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta, their brilliant advocacy has secured few 
converts. It has instead been found, as was indeed 
freely admitted by Deussen, that Indian thought is 
significant more because of its parallelism with move- 
ments in the west than for any radically novel feature. 
While it is not necessary for us to pronounce upon 
the absolute value of Indian thought in advance, the 
fact that some degree of knowledge of it has been 
present in the west for about a century without its 
producing any very striking effect upon the course of 
western thinking tends to make such an effect un- 
likely in the future. 
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Such a study as this, then, will be primarily of 
value to those who are already for some reason speci- 
ally interested in the life and thought of India. This 
group of persons is not limited to those whose interest 
is merely in the past, for to a large extent the philoso- 
phical ideas which will here be described have lived 
on in one form or another to affect the life of the 
present. But such a presentation of Indian thought 
should also have a certain value to others who have 
no special interest in India. For while it is true that 
Indian philosophy has, at least as yet, made little 
contribution to the thought of the west, it is not for 
that reason to be denied a place in the history of 
philosophy, if that subject is to be conceived as a 
human and not a provincial affair. In the total history 
of human thought, the philosophy of India has been by 
no means an unimportant episode ; and through its 
influence upon the religion of Buddhism, it has had 
something of the place in the thought of Asia which 
Greek philosophy, through its influence upon Christi- 
anity, has had in the west.* In the closer relations 
into which the nations of the modern world are rapidly 
being drawn, it is important that the bases of a 
cultural understanding between east and west should 
be laid. To this task the historian of philosophy may 
well contribute. But we do not believe that this is the 
only interest which Indian thought may have to the 
student of philosophy. As already hinted, there are to be 
discovered numerous parallelisms between the thought 
of India and that of the west. It is probable that in 
most instances this does not indicate historical borrow- 
ing, but rather that when similar problems were set, 
parallel solutions were arrived at. A knowledge of 
how the problems of western thought have been dealt 

^ It is noteworthy as illustrating this point that the first coraplete transla- 
tion of the canon of one hundred and eight Upanishads into a modern 
language hjU5 been made neither in India nor in the west, but in Japan. It 
has been carried out by J. Takaknsii and (others under the auspices of 
Tokyo University. See the Modern /^eviezv (Qalcwna) November, 1925. 
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with by others may throw light both upon the nature 
of the problems themselves and upon the processes 
involved in their solution. While our study, then, 
may not help materially the establishment of western 
systems either of monism or of pluralism, it should be 
of some value to point out what motives and what 
mental processes have led people of another culture to 
arrive at one position or the other. 

But Indian thought may be of some importance to 
those who are not directly concerned with the study 
either of India or of philosophy. The student of religion 
finds in India one of the richest sources for his material, 
and the Indian philosophies, as we have already 
indicated, are most closely connected with religion. 
Those also whose interest is in the general history of 
human culture will find here materials for their study. 

We have spoken thus far of those whose interests 
are philosophic or scientific. Of the popular move- 
ments in contemporary western life one of the more_ 
noteworthy is the interest in Oriental philosophies 
t)r cults. While much of this interest has been very 
superficial, there has been involved in it to some 
extent the desire to understand a strange and remote 
form of thought. When this desire has not been met 
by the ordinary sources of information, fanciful or 
extreme ideas have been introduced which are in 
some cases in need of correction. It is desirable 
that an exact knowledge of Indian thought should 
be available, if for no other purpose than to correct 
the misunderstandings of it which are current. 

When we turn again, however, to our more im- 
mediate project, criticisms of it may be raised from 
two opposite points of view. It may be criticized 
either as unnecessary or as over-ambitious. It appears 
unnecessary because previous studies covering much 
the same ground already exist. Although I believe 
that apart from general histories of Indian philosophy, 
no other single work has attempted to survey precisely 
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the same field, yet every part of it has been covered 
not once but repeatedly by previous writers. In parti- 
cular, the Upanishads and Sahkara are well-wbrn 
themes for students of India. But it must be confessed 
that much of this literature is manifestly second-hand, 
and the number of those who have taken care to base 
their exposition of the Vedanta upon Sankara’s own 
text is comparatively small. As compared with San- 
kara’s Vedanta, Ramanuja and the Sahkhya are less 
known, but they have still each been the subject of 
considerable scholarly research. When we look 
critically, however, at the particular works which have 
attempted the task at first hand, we cannot regard 
even the ablest of them as beyond the possibility of 
improvement. The early European writers on Indian 
philosophy were generally dominated by the interpre- 
tation put upon it by the followers of Sankara, and the 
Upanishads in particular were interpreted almost 
entirely from that point of view.’ The beginnings of 
a more historical standpoint are to be seen in Deussen, 
who because of his enthusiasm for the study of Indian 
thought, and because of his extensive acquaintance 
with the actual texts, deserves great credit as a pioneer 
in this realm of scholarship. B^ut in spite of Deussen’s 
many excellencies, he suffers from several considerable 
defects. He has a strong bias in favour of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy, which frequently gets the better 
of his historical understanding. The Upanishads are 


* At the same time, some of these earlier writers p(xsse.s.sed arl enormous 
store of erudition concernini^ things Indian which Is all the more remarkable 
in view of the lack of convenient works of reference. This fact, and the 
circumstance that many of them lived in India at a time when the old 
philosophies were still a living part of the best intellectual activity of the time, 
make tlieir works still of interest to consult. In this connexion may be 
mentioned two early Inilian Christian writers, whose writings, although of 
course acknowledged propaganda, still give a more vivid sense of the systems 
which they were endeavouring to refute than is often to be gained from more 
academic treatises. They are K. M. Banerjea, who wrote Diatogties on the 
Hindu Philosophy, and N, N. Goreh who composed in Hindi A Rational 
Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems, which is traaslated into 
English by Fitz- Edward Hall. 
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interpreted by him as approximating to the highest 
results of European thought, although he admits that 
they are in need of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason for 
their completion. He has a peculiar theory of degrada- 
tion in Indian thought, which makes the absolute 
idealism of Yajnavalkya the earliest as well as the 
highest strand of the Upanishads, from which every 
other later element is derived by a process of decline. 
We shall have to criticize this theory in detail in 
later chapters. Here we merely point out that while 
both his Philosophy of the Upanishads, and his System 
of the Vedanta still contain probably the best col- 
lection of the material which we possess, apart 
from the texts themselves, his conception of the 
connexion of thought has long been subject to serious 
criticism. 

Of the two histories of Indian philosophy by 
Indian scholars which have appeared in recent years' 
much can be said by way of commendation. They, 
represent the first attempts since Max Muller and 
Deussen to give a connected survey of the whole field 
of Indian thought, and in many w’ays they mark the 
progress which has been made by scholarship. They 
also make an advance in giving a much more satisfac- 
tory account of the later stages in the history of 
Indian thought than we have hitherto possessed. In 
comparing them with each other, Dasgupta shows a 
closer acquaintance with the Indian sources, while 
Radhakrishr,an, through his extensive acquaintance 
with modern western philosophy, is able to make his 
results more readily intelligible to the western 
reader. But these writers would not claim for them- 
selves that their work represented more than a report 
of progress in the study of Indian philosophy, and 
Dasgupta’s work is still incomplete. In examining 
them more particularly, we find that occasionally 

* S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. I (1922) ; S. Radha- 
krishnan, Indian Philosophy, vols. I (1923), II (1927). 
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Dasgupta expresses views in regard to the dates of 
the documents which he uses that are not likely to 
commend themselves to western scholars, and his 
practice of treating each school as a whole, without 
any very clear distinction between its earlier and 
later members, although it has certain advantages 
in the treatment of Indian philosophy, still obscures 
the process of the development of thought, which may 
be of greater importance to us than the philosophical 
results themselves. Radhakrishnan, although he 
endeavours to be scrupulously fair to each .system which 
he studies, cannot always conceal his preference for 
the Vedanta, and not infrequently appears in the light 
of an advocate rather than an expositor of Indian 
philosophy. His treatment of the Upanishads, how- 
ever, where such a prejudice is most likely to manifest 
itself, is much sounder than that of Deussen’s. Our 
conclusion, then, in regard to these two works is that, 
^while we must be very grateful for the contributions 
they make, their existence does not preclude the 
necessity for furthur study. 

Perhaps the ablest writer on Indian philosophy at 
the present time is Berriedale Keith, whose little book 
on the Sahkhya system, and now his large work on 
the religion and philosophy of the Vedas and Upa- 
nishads are possibly the best treatments of their 
respective subjects. VVe shall have detailed criticisms 
of his work to make further on. Perhaps the only 
general criticism which I should care to pass upon 
his work would be that his careful analytic method in 
the presentation of facts .sometimes gives the reader 
the impression that he is dealing with a collection of 
museum specimens which are being carefully labelled 
for preservation, rather than with a culture that was 
once at least genuinely alive. However this may be, 
he has not yet treated the systems of either Sankara 
or Ramanuja. 

But the project which I have outlined may be 
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criticized from a precisely opposite point of view. It 
may be claimed, and with good reason, that such a 
project cannot be successfully accomplished so long 
as the necessary preliminary critical work on the 
sources has not been carried through. Of all the 
documents which we shall have occasion to employ, 
the Upanishads are probably the most studied and 
best known. Yet we can hardly say that even for 
them we as yet have a satisfactory edition of the text, 
constructed according to the principles that would be 
held essential in the editing of a Greek or Latin 
document. Something has been done in the case of 
the Upanishads towards analyzing them into their 
literary sources, but further study along this line 
might prove significant. When we come to the later 
texts, however, we are in a realm of very great uncer- 
tainty. Strictly speaking, we have no accurate idea of 
what Sankara wrote. All that we can be definitely 
sure of is that he could not possibly have written- 
the greater part of what has been attributed to 
him. Even in the work which is most definitely 
thought to be his, the commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, it appears not impossible that interpolations 
have been added by a later hand.’ It is dear, 
then, that before any finally satisfactory presentation 
of the course of Indian philosophy can be given, a truly 
immense amount of philological work will be required. 
We can only admit the truth of this criticism ; but 
it does not appear to us to be a final objection to the 
usefulne’ss of our plan. For it seems likely that the 
work of understanding Indian thought will best be 
promoted if the two operations of historical criticism 
and philosophical understanding are carried on 
simultaneously, instead of postponing the latter until 
the critical process is complete. While our results are 
of course contingent upon the findings of further 

' cf. Deussen, The System of the Vedanta, p. 28 f. where he gives a 
list of what iti his opinion are the chief interpolations. 
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critical stiidy» they should, on the other hand, also 
furnish useful material for the carrying on of that 
pursuit. 

In concluding, we wish to make a few further 
remarks as to the actual procedure which we shall 
employ in carrying out our plan. We do not mean to 
trace the full development of each of the systems 
which we have to describe, but only to discover its 
origin in the Upanishads, and to explain its classical 
statement in its standard text or commentary. In this 
way we shall avoid some of the difficult critical 
questions which are connected with the intermediate 
literature. It will be necessary for us to alter this 
procedure somewhat in the case of the Sankhya, 
where the beginnings in the Upanishads are more 
obscure. But even here we expect to put our chief 
emphasis upon the beginnings and upon the normal 
form of the system, rather than upon the intermediate 
stages. In the development of our plan, then, we 
shall first give some account of the sources which we 
shall employ. We shall next speak of some general 
considerations in regard to Indian thought during our 
period, which, since they apply more or less equally 
to all the systems with which we are concerned may 
readily be discussed once for all. We shall then turn 
to the three particular systems, treating in each case 
its origin in the Upanishads and its normal form 
in its standard text or commentary. Finally, we shall 
indicate the criticisms which each system passed upon 
the other, and present our own conclusions. 



CHAPTER II 


THE SOURCES 
1. The Upanishads 

The course of philosophical reflection in India did 
not begin with the Upanishads. The break with the 
naturalistic polytheism of the Vedic religion and the 
beginning of independent speculation is to be found 
in certain of the hymns of the Rigvcda itself. In the 
Atharvaveda and the Brdhmanas there are to be found 
further stages in the progress of thought. But we 
shall have no occasion in this study, except incident- 
ally and in connexion with particular ideas, to employ 
sources more ancient than the Upanishads; for the 
philosophic ideas which the earlier literature contains- 
are for the most part repeated in some form in these 
later documents,' while those ideas w-hich did not find 
entrance there are of negligible importance in the 
history of later thought." Further, while, as we 
shall see, the developed systems claimed in various 
ways to depend upon the authority of the Vedas, their 
dependence is in most cases actually upon the 
Upanishads rather than upon other Vedic writings. 
This is most readily illustrated in the case of Sankara, 
where, as Deussen points out,’’ all but one hundred and 


^ e.g. the reaction against the gtxls of popular religion which is implied 
in such hymns as Rigveda, 2. 12 or io. 151 is paralleled in BHh- 1. 4. 10 ; the 
tendency to unity in Rigveda, 1. 164. 46, in Brih. 3. 9. 1-9 and in many other 
passages; in Rigveda^l^, 129 it is denied that the world arase from either 
being or non-being. In Chdnd, 6. 21-2, Tail. 2. 7 the origin of the world 
from these sources is djscu.s.sed. For other parallelisms and developments in 
thought see chap. iv. 

“ Such are the mystical ideas of certain of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, e.g. 13. 1-3, 4. 11, 10. 10. 'I'hese will be found to be discu.s.sed by 
Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. I, i, pp. 212-27. 

’ The System of the Vedanta, p. 32. 
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fifty out of more than two thousand Vedic quotations 
are from the Upanishads, and this in spite of the small 
compass of the Upanishads as compared with the huge 
bulk of other Vedic literature. 

While the beginnings of philosophical reflection 
undoubtedly antedate the Upanishads, we should be 
seriously misled if we were to understand the Upani- 
shads themselves as primarily philosophical treatises, 
or as setting forth any unified point of view. This 
is the way in which the founders of the classical 
systems endeavoured to understand them, but in this 
they must be regarded as unsuccessful. Thus §ahkara‘ 
divides the whole of Vedic literature into two .sections, 
the karma-kanda,or section on works, which treats of the 
Vedic ritual and sacrifices, and includes our Sarnhitas 
and Brahmanas, and the jmna-kanda, or section on 
knowledge, which is limited to the Upanishads. The 
Vedanta school confined itself to the latter of the.se 
...sections, leaving the discussion of the .section on 
works, which it regarded as less important, to the 
school of the Pujva-Mlmamsa. Within the limits of 
the Upanishads, Sankara endeavoured to find a single 
consistent view of the nature of Brahma, and this he 
was obliged to do, as we shall see later, because of his 
teaching in regard to their nature as revelation. A 
later Vedantic conception made the Upanishads one 
member of the so-called Triple Source {prasthana- 
traya), the other members of which were the Bha^a- 
vadgita and Badarayana’s Veddufa Suira 'P But while 
tikv are thus regarded as on an equality with 
these later treatises, they are in many ways the least 
philosophical of the three. This view of the 
Upanishads as primarily a unified philosophical 
source, has, however, had great influence both 

* In the introduction ^to his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, The Works of Sankara, Memorial edition, vol. VIII, p. 4. 

‘ On the prasthilna-traya see Farquhar, ORLL p. 172. cf. also 
Vetiantasara, sec. 1, translated by G. A, Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, 
p. 13. 
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upon Indian thought and upon earlier European 
scholarship. In India hundreds of commentaries have 
been written to prove that this or that system was the 
one which the Upanishads meant to teach, and in the 
west most scholars until the time of Deussen 
interpreted them in accordance with Sankara’s view. 
But this method of interpretation has now been given 
up by Indian as well as by western scholars, ‘ and it 
becomes our duty to inquire more particularly as to 
what the Upanishads are as well as into the circum- 
stances of their origin. 

A preliminary difficulty in attempting to under- 
stand the nature of the Upanishads lies in the fact that 
although all orthodox schools maintained their 
dependence upon them, no authoritative canon was 
ever made. Sankara in his commentary upon the Ui’- 
danta Sutras made use of eleven Upanishads, and com- 
mentaries under his name are extant for eleven ; 
although the Upanishads included in the two groups 
are not precisely the same.“ A few other Upanishads 
are mentioned by him incidentally." In Ramanuja the 
number of Upanishads used is increased to eighteen.^ 

^ 'File chanije from tlie older point of view is sis^nifii-antly expressed l)y 
lx)th l.lasKiipta and Kadhakrishnan. Dasi^iipta writes (// History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. I, p. 42) ; ‘ , It is iieces.sary that a nuKiern interpreter (jf 
the L^panishads should turn a deaf ear to the ab.s(^hite claims of the.se 
exponents, and l(X)k upon the Upanishads nut as a systematic treatise hut as a 
depository of diverse currents of thought— the melting pot in which all later 
pliilosophic ideas were still in a .state of fushion.’ Kadhakrishnan puts it thus 
{Indian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 141) : ‘ But the problem is, do all of the tln)iights 
of the Upanishads hang together? 0.>uld all of them be traced to certain 
commonly acknowledged principles atx>iit the geneT‘al make-up of the 
world ? We.are not .so ix)ld as to answer this question in the afhnnative. . . . 
The Upanishtifls do not contain any philosophic .synthesis as such of the type 
of the system of Aristotle or of Kant or of Sankara.’ We should like to ad<i tliat 
in our view there are many thing.s lx;sides philosophic idetus in the melting pot. 

“ For his quotations in the commentary on the VedCinia Sutras see I Jeus- 
r.en, 5F. p. 37. The Upanishads found in both lists are the Prihadaranyaka, 
Chdndogya, Taittiriya, Kena, Katha, Isd, Mumiaka, Prasna, and 
Svetas valara. The Kaushltakii^ quoted but not commented upon, and tlie 
Mdndfikya is commented upt^n, but not quoted. 

“ The Paihgi, Agnirahasya, JabCila, Ndrdyamya and an unknown 
Alhat'va Upanishad. ^ 

* i.e. the eleven quoted by Sankara, with the addition of the JaMla, 
Carbha, Culika, Mahdndrdyam, Mahd, Maitrdyam, and Subala. 
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In the year 1656, when the Upanishads were translated 
into Persian at the order of the Mughal prince, Dara 
Shikoh, fifty were included,’ and it was this collection 
which was ultimately translated into Latin by Anquetil 
Duperron and thus came to the notice of European 
scholars at the very beginning of the nineteenth 
century. But other collections were current in India, 
in particular, one of fifty-two texts known to the early 
European scholar, Colebrooke ; while in south India a 
canon of one hundred and eight members was accepted, 
which is vouched for by one of the late Upanishads, 
the Muktika. But other claimants to a place in the 
one hundred and eight were known, so that Weber 
was able to find no less than 235 titles which 
had some claim to the term ‘ Upanishad A more 
carefully winnowed list of 123 members is given by 
Farquhar.’ It is at once seen to be very likely 
that the Upanishads form a literature which has been 
^ added to enormously in fairly modern times, an 
" assumption which is confirmed by an examination of 
the texts themselves. Modern scholars have therefore 
for the most part restricted their study to the 
certainly older and more original Upanishads, and 
some measure of agreement has grown up as to what 
documents are to be included in this group. Max 
Muller in his translation for the ‘ Sacred Books of the 
East ’, included twelve, viz. those referred to as quoted 
by Sankara with the addition of the Maitrayana. 
Deussen translated no less than sixty, but he makes a 
clear distinction between fourteen which have more or 
less claim to a connexion with the Vedic schools, and 
the later Upanishads where no such connexion can 
be made. Hume translates Muller’s twelve with the 

^ See Farquhar, ORLL p. 287. 

* For details in regard to Colebrooke’s and the MuktikWs lists see 
I>;ussen, Sechzig Upanishad^s des Veda, pp. 533, 537. The Miiktikd is 
translated in Narayanaswanii Aiyar, Thirty Minor Upanishads, pp. 1-12. 
The Upanishads of the Oupmkhai are ail included in Deiissen’s sixty. 

» ORLl, p. 364. 
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addition of the Mdndiikya. Keith in his Reliy^ion and 
Philosophy of the Vedas' includes the Mahdndrdyana, 
making his fourteen the same as those selected by 
Deussen. There seems to be good reason for consider- 
ing these fourteen as a distinct group" and hereafter 
when we speak of the Upanishads without qualification, 
it will be these fourteen which will be meant. 

But although we have thus marked off a certain 
class of writings which may be considered together, 
it remains to be seen what common qualities they 
pos.sess. We take our first clue from the name of 
‘ Upanishad ’, which was applied to them from a very 
early period.® The derivation and original meaning 
of this word have been matters of dispute. Sankara in 
his commentary on the Brihaddranyaka' in accordance 
with his philosophic view makes it mean the ‘ utter 
extinction of samsdra' (i.e. the round of repeated 
birth) ‘ together with its cause, for those who make 
that their aim ’, deriving the word from the root,. 
sad., meaning ordinarily ‘to sit’, but sometimes, and 
especially in the compound form avasddana, ‘ to 
cause to sink down ’, ‘ to cause ruin or extinction ’. 
He takes the prefixes, upa-ni, in the sense of 
intensification, and thus the whole word means 
‘ utter extinction ’. This derivation is repeated in his 
commentaries on the Katha, the Mnndaka, and the 
Taittinyaf But he gives in the Mundaka and the 
Taittiriya commentaries two alternative meanings, 
either that the doctrine of the Upanishads ‘ cuts down ’ 
{ni-sataya) the collection of evils, viz. the embryo state, 

’ p. 499. 

“ i.e. the Brihadaranyaka., Chdndogya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kanshl- 
taki, Kena, Katha, lid, Mundaka, Prasna, Mdndukya, Svetas vatara, 
Maitri, and Mahdndrdyana. 

“ 'rhe name is found a.s txjlonjjinpr to a class of literary works already in 
Brih. 4. 5. 11, but it is not certain that it is not, with .some of the other literary 
catejjories mentioned, an interpolation, since the Matlhyamdiua recension of 
the Upanishad omits a nnmlTer of items w-hich are found in the Kanva text. 

* Memorial Edition, vol. VIIl, p. 3. 

“ ibid, vol. IV, p. 129 ; vol. VIII, p. 9; vol. VI, p. 11. 
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birth, old age, ill-health, etc., or that it leads to the 
higher Brahma. In spite of this variety of explana- 
tions, western scholars for the most part reject them 
all, on the grounds that they are philologically inexact, 
and that they imply conceptions which are themselves 
developments from the thought of the Upanishads. 
Instead, the word is held by most to be derived from 
sad, to sit, and upa-ni, near ; in other words, it is a 
sitting, or session, for the purpose of communicating 
instruction, and hence by association of ideas, the 
sacred knowledge which is thus imparted.' The 
etymology of Oldenberg", which associates upanis/iad 
with updsana, or adoration, has not met with general 
acceptance. But while the etymology which makes the 
word mean ‘ session ’ is probably correct, it does not do 
justice to the actual meaning of the word as we find it 
in the texts themselves. For there the word upanishad 
is used simply in the sense of ‘ secret a mystic word 
__^pr saying. So, for example," it is said : ‘ The secret 
{upams/iad) of him who knows it thus is “ Let one not 
beg ”. It is as if one who had begged in a village 
without receiving anything were to sit down nearby 
saying, “ I would not eat anything given from here.” 
Those very ones who formerly refused him summon 
him saying, ‘‘ Let us give to you.” Such is the 
characteristic of one who does not beg.’ 

In other words, in a country where the wandering 
holy man is believed to pos.sess supernatural powers to 
punish those who offend him, non-begging is a valuable 
professional secret. ‘ One should not beg,’ this is his 
.secret, his ‘Upanishad’. Again, certain expressions, 
practically meaningless in themselves, such as satyasya 
satyanP or tajjaldn^ were used to sum up important 
doctrines, and were known as Upanishads. 

‘ SeeM. Monier-Willianis, SanskriUEnglish Diciiona7y,?>.\\ Upanishad ; 
Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 13 ; A. Berriedale Keith, The 
Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, p. 489. 

* Die Leh'e der Upanishadefi und die Anfange des Budhismus, p. 37. 

=« Kaush, 2. 1. ‘ Brih. 2. 1. 20. » Chdnd, 4. 14. 1. 
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The connexion of this meaning of ‘secret’ with 
that of ‘ session ’ becomes clear when we discover that 
the teachings contained in these books were not 
intended for the general public, but were to be confined 
to a small group. In the first place, all teaching of 
revealed Scripture was to be confined to the three 
highest castes according to the provisions of religious 
law,^ and doubtless in practice this knowledge was 
largely confined to Brahmans. But the Upanishads 
were still more narrowly circumscribed. We read in 
several instances in the earlier Upanishads' lists of all 
those who had been possessors of the knowledge of the 
Upanishads previous to the time of the final fixing of the 
texts, and likewise in several cases we have severe penal- 
ties enjoined upon those who allowed the knowledge 
to spread beyond a certain narrow circle of relatives or 
pupils.^ It is clear, then, that the Upanishads were 
‘ sittings ’ or ‘ sessions ’ for the acquisition of esoteric 
knowledge, knowledge which was not to be made known 
to the world at large, and which was at least at first 
actually confined to very small groups. To be sure, in 
later times when the custom had been established of 
taking the Upanishads as dogmatic authorities, new 
Upanishads were written which were meant to serve 
as the theological textbooks of particular sects. But 
even then, certain ones such as the Garb/ia, which 
deals with embryology, fail to fit into this description. 

Thus far we have spoken of the Upanishads as if 
they were independent literary works, and such doubt- 
less the majority of them have always been in some 
sense, while nearly all of them came ultimately to be 
so regarded. But for the oldest of them another factor 


' MMava-dharma-sastra, 4. 99, Gantama’dharma-s dsira, 12. 4-C. The 
latter is specially severe : ‘ If a Sndra intentionally listens to a recitation 
of the Vedas, his ears shall be filled with molten tin or lac ; if he recites 
Vedic texts his tongue vShall be cut out ; if he remembers them his ijody shall 
be split in twain.' 

“ /irih. 2. 6, 4. 6, 6. 3, 6~12, 6. 4. 4, 6. 5 ; CMnd. 3- 11. 4. S. 15. 1, etc. 

■’ See /iriA. 6. 6. 12 ; CMnii. 3. 11. .S ; ^vel. 6. 22, etc. 
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roust now be considered. Whatever may have been 
the origin of the ideas contained in these oldest 
Upanishads (a matter which we shall have soon to 
consider) their transmission to us in their present 
literary form was due to the inclusion of these ideas 
in the literature of the Brahman schools which is 
known under the general term of V'^eda. This factor 
is important for our consideration at this point, 
because it probably served to determine in some 
measure what material should be included in these 
works. As is well known, the Vedic literature was 
preserved in the first instance not through manu- 
scripts but through the existence of a large number of 
schools, in each of which some particular portion or 
recension of the Vedas was committed to memory.' 
These schools, or at least some of them, did not confine 
themselves to the strictly professional preparation of 
priests, but gave something in the way of a general 
•education for boys of the three higher castes,® an 
arrangement for which provision was made in the 
later theory which made studentship one of the regular 
stages in the life of all male members of those castes. 

We have no need here to take into account all that 
may have been taught in these schools. But the oldest 
part of that material was the Vedic texts themselves, 

* On these Vedic schools or sakhds see M. Winternitz, Geschic/ite der- 
indiscken Liter atur, vol. I, p, 48 ; Farquhar, ORLI. p. 21. 

* Interesting gliinj^es into early stages in this development of an educa- 

tional curriculum are given in the Upanishads themselves. Thus in Chdnd. 
6. 1. 1~2, i5vetaketu Aruneya learns all the four Vedas between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-four. In Chdnd, 7. 1. 2, we have a list of the subjects 
studied by Narada: ‘the Rigveda, the Yajurveday the Sdinaveda, the 
Aiharvan as the fourth (and) tradition and ancient lore {Hihdsa-purdna) as 
the fifth Veda of the Vedas, the ritual for the Manes (pitryam), sums {rds 7), 
portents (daivam), chronology {iiidhi), argumentation {vdkovdkyatn), worldly 
wisdom (ekdyanam)^ the science of the gods (deva-vidyd), the science of holy 
knowledge (brdhma-vidyd), the science of demons \bhuta~vidyd), military 
science the science of the Stax’S (nakshatra-iddyd)y the science 

of the race of the .serpent gods (sarpa-deva'jana'Vidydy In this list no 
division is drawn between the religious and the secular, or Ixetween inspired 
(sruti) and merely traditional material {smriU)- In a much later Upanishad, 
the A/ait fi (7.10), it is stated that a Brahman should not study non- Vedic 
subjects. 
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consisting of two principal parts, the mantras or 
hymns, and the brahmanas, or priestly commen- 
taries, which showed how the hymns were to be em- 
ployed in the sacrificial ritual. Each of the schools 
had its own recension of the mantra portion which it 
studied, while the Brahmana was a separate work in 
each school. Now as they have come down to us, the 
Upanishads are, in theory at least, the concluding 
chapters of the Brahmanas, to which they are attached 
with varying degrees of closeness. In some cases the 
transition from Brahmana to Upanishad_is made by 
means of an intermediate work called an Aranyaka, or 
book of meditations for use in the forest. Or, to state the 
matter more_accurately, the Brahmana in some cases 
contains an Aranyaka, which injurn includes an Upa- 
nishad. I n one case, that of the Isa, the Upanishad, per- 
haps because of its metrical form, has been included in 
the Samhita, or mantra portion of the Veda. The actual 
connexions of the Upanishads with the Vedic schools 
may be seen from the table on the following page' : 

From this table it is evident that in the case of 
certain of the Upanishads, in particular, the Aitareya, 
Kaushitaki, Chandogya, Taittiriya and Bri/iadaranyaka, 
the connexion with the Vedic schools is close and 
vital, while in others it is either doubtful or non- 
existent. This fact, as we shall see, has its importance 
for the determination of dates, but our interest in it 
here lies in the fact that a close connexion with a 
Vedic school had some influence upon the determina- 
tion of the kind of material which was included in the 
Upanishad. This can be seen most clearly in the 
Taittiriya Ufianis/tad, the first chapter of which is 
called the Siksha-Valli, or ‘Chapter Concerning 
Instruction’. This contains among other material a 
section on the elements of pronunciation,^ a subject 

‘ This table is dependent for its facts upon Farqiihar, ORLL pp. 27, 
30, 54, 58 and upon the introductions to the Upanishads in Deussen, SUV. 

=• Tail. 1. 2. 
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Taitiirlya 
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Taittiriya^ 
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^vetdsvatara 

6. The Vajasaneyins ! 

Satapatha 

Brihad^^ 
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/y. Of the Atharvaveda 

The Mundaka^ PrafnUy and Mdndukyay as well as the later 
Upanishads are usually assigned to the Atharvaveda ; but as this 
Veda was not recognized as on an equality with the others until 
a later period, there was not the same regular development of 
schools or of literature in connexion with it. 


^ The Upanishacl forms the fourth, fifth, and vSixth divisions of the second 
Aranyaka of the Aitareya Aranyaka, — r>enssen, SUV, p. 13. 

* The Upanishad forms ^Ihyayas 3-6 of the Kaushtiaki Aranyaka, 
— Deussen,5^K. p. 21. 

* The Upanishad forms adhyayas 3-10 of the Chandogya Brahmana, 
— Deiissen,5i/K p. 64. 

^ The ,taimmxya-Upanishad- Brahmana is described by Winteriiitz, vol. 
I, p. 204, avS an Aranyaka. It contains the Kena Upanishad eml^edded in it. 

® The Kathaka Brahmana is partially pi-eserved in Taittirlya 
Brahmana, 3. 10-12, and Taittirtya Aranyaka, 1-2. The Kdthakas' own 
recension has been lost.— Denssen, SUV, p. 213. The Katha Upanishad, 
while it belongs to the school, is an independent work. 
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which was later to become the material for a special 
science. The subject is presented in the Upanishad 
merely by means of catchwords, which were doubtless 
to be explained at length in the oral instruction of the 
teacher. This chapter contains also two sections 
of moral precepts for students,' in the first of which 
the point most emphasized is that the supreme duty 
is the study and teaching of the Veda — doubtless a 
matter of great importance at a time when the 
preservation of all literature depended upon the 
powers of memory of successive generations of scho- 
lars. Another item from this chapter which shows 
the influence of this school tradition is the prayer for 
teachers, “ which requests, among other blessings, that 
their knowledge may not fail them in teaching, and 
that they may have plenty of students. The C/iamfo^ya 
not only contains frequent references to the system of 
education,^ but its concluding passage is an impressive 
exhortation on the conduct of life, addressed, as Hume 
thinks,' to the pupil as he departs from his teacher at 
the end of his studentship. In the Brihaddranyaka we 
have near the end of the last book"’ detailed instructions 
regarding the religious conduct of family life, perhaps 

* A fragmentary JSamhitfi of the Kapishtala-Katha .school is known, but 
no t>ther works. 

’ 'I'lie Maitri or Mailrayana Upanishad appears to tx;long to the 
Maitrayaniya school, although this school possesses no separate lirahmana 
l^eside its Sarahita. — Deiissen, SUV. p. 312. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad seventh, eighth and ninth section.^ 

of the Taittiriya Aranyaka, while the Mahdnardyana Upanishad forms 
.section ten of the .same work. — Deussen, SUV. p. 213. 

® A SvetaSvatara school is spoken of (Deussen, SUV. p. 288) but no 
literature of their schotJ is known with the exception of the Upanishad itself. 

“ The Satapatha Brdhmana, 14. 1-3, in the Kiinva recension is .some- 
times known as the Brihad Aranyaka , while 14. 4-9 of the same work is 
the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad. 

The I§d Upanishad is iidhyaya 40 of the Vajasaneyi Samhita of the 
White Yajurveda. 

' Tail. 1. 9, 11. * Tail. 1. 4. 

Chdnd, 2. 23. 1, 4. 4, 4. 19, 5. 3, 6. 1. 1, 7. 1. 1. In 8. 7. 2, even the 
gals and the demons go to school. 

* vSee the section-heading in R. E. ilume, Thirteen Principal Upa- 

nishadSy p. 274. ® Brih. 6. 4. 
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placed at this point because of the imminent departure 
of the student to enter upon the householder’s duties. 
Material of a similar nature, although apparently not 
of a high ethical standard, is found also in the 
Kmishitaki^ 

The result of these two factors — the making of a 
collection of ‘ Secrets ’ and the provision of matter to 
meet the needs of students for instruction — has been 
the gathering together of a remarkable medley of 
material. We may find in the earlier Upanishads 
details concerning ritual observances,* and their 
interpretation in mystical terms,* semi-magical rites, ^ 
domestic observances,” prayers,® mythology,* phy- 
siology,® psychology,” cosmology,*” ethics,** dramatic** 
and didactic poetry,** dialogues,’* and even grammar,*” 
etymologies’® and riddles.” While there is to be found 
this bewildering variety, it may still be said that the 
principal contents of the earlier Upanishads as well 
as the later ones is of two kinds. We have first mystic 
interpretations of ceremonies which were already 
know'n, but which acquire a greater or different power 
if the performer possesses the knowledge of their 
secret significance. These are comparatively un- 
important philosophically, but they occupy a consider- 
able portion of the actual texts. The second kind of 
material is the discussion of subjects of religious 
philosophy, which at first are often treated in dialogue 
form, recalling the Brahmodyas, or disputations about 
Brahma, which often accompanied the great sacrifices 

^ Kaush. 2. 4. 10. * e.g. ChCind, 4. 17. 4-7. ^ e.g. Brih, 1. 1. 

* e.g. Brih. 0. 3. ® e.g. Kaush, 2. 11. » e.g. Tail. J. 4. 

’ Myths on two subjects in particuhir, viz. creation as e.g. in Brih. 1. 4, 
and the contest of the senses for "superiority, as e.g. at Brih, 6. 1. 7-14 are 
repeated in many different forms. 

" 'I'o i)e fcjund in such lists a.s Tail. 1.7. " ibid. ibid. 

** Ethical passages are to lx; fotind in Brih, 3. 5, 5. 2 ; Chand. 2. 23 ; 
Tail. 1. 9, 11. e.g. the Kaiha, passmi. 

e.g. the 7s d, Mimdaka, and portions of most of the Upanishads. 

The most important sections of the Brihaddranyaka and the Chand 
ogya are in dialogue form. Tail, 1-2. 

e.g. Brih, 1. 2. 1 et passim. ” e.g. Brih, 1. 4. 9. 
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in the Brahmana period’ but which are later put forth 
dogmatically. This philosophical discussion and 
teaching gained complete possession of the later 
Upanishads, with the result that most of them are 
fairly well unified treatises; and while they do not 
agree in giving any single religious philosophy, yet 
extraneous matter no longer finds ready entrance. 

The curious jumbling of material which is 
characteristic of the earliest Upanishads is probably 
due in part to the fact that it was as true in India as 
it has been elsewhere in the world that all kinds of 
knowledge and culture have grown out of religion, and 
the differentiation which now seems obvious between 
science and religion and between the special sciences 
themselves is one which is at first entirely foreign to 
the minds of the Upanishadic seers. By the time of 
the later Upanishads the special disciplines known as 
the VedMgus were already beginning to spring up‘ 
and their presence helped to relieve the Upanishads 
of their ungainly bulk. Another factor which helps 
to account for the apparent confusion of material in 
the oldest Upanishads is the fact that they are in all 
probability of very composite authorship, so that we 
must not expect uniformity of purpose throughout. 

Before we proceed to speak of their authorship, 
however, it will be convenient to add a few remarks on 
the nature and style of the separate books. It is use- 
ful for several reasons to divide the Upanishads into 
three groups — the early pro.se Upanishads in which 
the connexion with the Brahmanas of the various 
schools is most direct, the verse Upanishads, and the 
later prose Upanishads. To the first group belong 
the Brikaddranyaka, the Ckdiidogya., the Taittiriya 
the Aitareya, and the Kaushitaki. It is in these, 

J For the Brahmodyas see Keith, RPV. p, 344 f. ; the term is used for the 
Yajnavalkya dialogues in Brih, 3. 8. 1. A modern parallel is represented in 
K. M. Banerjea, Dialogues, pp. 205 ff. 

^ The earliest list of the Vedahgas is found in Mund. 1. 1. 5. 
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especially in the first two, that the confusion of 
material already referred to is most obvious. Parts of 
these Upanishads closely resemble in style the 
Brahmanas with which they are connected, and to a 
limited extent they share their subject matter, so that 
an exchange of some chapters could be effected with- 
out the fact being conspicuous. As a matter of fact, 
some chapters^ of the Brihadamnyaka are also to be 
found in the Satapatha Brd/manaP In point of style 
these Brahmana-like sections share the faults of the 
Brahmanas in general. Of the weary repetitiousness of 
the Brahmanas, Keith speaks inthe following language:* 
‘ It is impossible to place the Brahmanas in any 
respectable position as regards their style. . . . The 
structure of the sentences is drearily monotonous ; 
parataxis is wearisomely frequent. . . . There is no 
objection to a chapter consisting ... of a series of 
sentences precisely the same in shape and form, and 
in this, as in many other respects, it is easy to see 
the genesis in the Brahmanas of the style which 
disfigures so many of the Pali texts.’ The same 
language could with propriety be applied to many 
passages of the Upanishads. 

This peculiarity of repeating a long formula for a 
series of subjects, which is as characteristic of the 
Upanishads as it is of the Brahmanas, is probably to 
be explained through the fact that the Upanishads in 
common with all the Vedic literature were transmitted 
by oral tradition. In the case of poetry, the metre gave 
some assistance to the memory, but when the material 
was prose, it was felt that the constantly repeated 
formula would fix itself in the student’s mind more 
effectively than straightforward prose. A specially 
clear case of the adaptation of the style to the needs 
of memorizing is found in Kaush. 4. 2, where at the 

' Brih. ]. 1-2 = Satapatha Brahimtia, 10. 6. 4-S. Part of Brih. 3 is 
found in Satapatha Br&hmana^ 11. 6. 3. 

“ Keith, kigveda Brahmanas, p. 96 f. 
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beginning of the passage the necessary clue-words are 
given in a separate table, so that when these together 
with the formula for the whole were memorized, the 
entire passage could be mechanically constructed. 

But if the early Upanishads in their Brahmana- 
like passages sink to low depths in regard to style, 
they also rise in their dialogues and in some of the 
verses which they quote to very considerable heights. 
As compared with the more systematic teaching of the 
later Upanishads, they put forth their newly gained 
insights with all the freshness of recent discovery. The 
conversations of Yajnavalkya^ and the instruction of 
§vetaketu“ belong not merely to the sources of Indian 
philosophy, but to the literature of the world. The 
similarity of form between these passages and Plato’s 
dialogues make a compari.son between them natural ; 
and while the Upanishads inevitably suffer, when put 
in contrast with the complex artistry of the Platonic 
masterpieces, still there can be little question that the 
best pa.ssages of the Upanishads are much superior to 
some of the less inspired work of Plato.'* 

The next group, the verse Upanishads, includes 
the Katl/n, Isd, Mumhka, and Sve/dh'a/ara. The 
Kena stands on the margin between this group and 
the earlier prose Upanishads. Here the teaching is 
no longer in the formative stage, but is already clearly 
understood, and the attempt of the author is now to 
put it into effective literary form. This is done with 
special success in the Katha, where an old legend is 

^ fink. 3, 4. ^ Chdnd. 6. 

■' Farqiihfir’s estimate {ORLI, p 57) is as follows : ‘ There are many 
strikingly beautiful and elfective passages in these works; here a few 
stmtences whice recall the Psalms, there a brief paragraph which reminds 
one of Plato. There is a simple sincerity Jilx^ut them, and a chikllike natural- 
iiefjs of vision which are very attractive. There are parts of these works 
which will take a high and permanent place in the world’s best literature. 
Hut, after all, the tx)oks are but compilations; and, beside the,se lofty 
prophesyings which reveal the Indian mind at its noblest and greatest, there 
are many passages as futile and worthless as the poorest twaddle of the 
Hrahmanas. 'J'he Krahman compiler had not yet learnt to separate the 
wheat from the chaff.’ 
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used as the vehicle for the doctrinal teaching, and in 
the Mtmdaka in which the doctrines are explained 
with conspicuous clearness. The Kena, likewise, 
makes use of allegory in Hie introducing of the 
knowledge of Brahma. The Isa puts the characteristic 
teaching of the Upanishads into brief and intentionally 
paradoxical form. The Svciasvatarn is less clear than 
the Mundaka, and appears confused in its philoso- 
phical teaching, but it introduces material which has 
proved interesting from a religious point of view. 

When we come to the last group, the Prahia, the 
Mandukya, the Mailri, and the Ma/tdndrdyana, we feel 
on the whole a decline. The Prasna in mixed prose 
and verse wanders rather indefinitely from point to 
point, although the main outline is clear. The brief 
Mdndiikya is a meditation upon the mystic syllable 
Om, a type of devotional exercise which' begins 
already in the CMndoy^ya., and which is continued 
and developed in many of the post-classical Upani- 
shads. The Maitri, while reproducing much of the 
older teaching, expounds it with something of the 
technical vocabulary of later philosophy and shows 
clear marks of the influence of Buddhist ideas. The 
Mahdndrdyana is plainly of derivative character as 
regards its philosophical teaching, but mixes with this 
much detail concerning the ritual. All these later 
prose Upanishads show their dependence upon earlier 
ones by repeated quotations, suggesting, at least in 
some cases, that the older books were already authori- 
ties when these works were written. 

The authorship of the Upanishads is ascribed by 
the texts themselves to Brahma,^ usually in connexion 
w'ith the so-called vanisas, or lists of teachers, which 
are appended to the texts, showing the line by which 

' Brih. 2. 6, 4. 6, 6. S ; Chatid. 3. 11. 4, 8. IS. In dhtn^. 1. 1. 1, the 
personal god, Brahma, is the first of the series. In Brih. 5. 2, and Chdnd. 8. 7. 
12, Prajapati is represented iis the divine teacher but in the vaihsas Prajapati 
takes only second place. 
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the tradition had been handed down. It is likely that 
these lists are later accretions to the texts, as each 
generation of teachers passed them on to their pupils, 
leaving their own name at the end of the text as a sort 
of guarantee of its authenticity. With the practice of 
putting Brahma at the head of these lists goes the 
doctrine that the Vedas and with them the Upanishads 
were breathed out by Brahma before all other created 
things.' But in the body of the texts we find frequent 
passages where the origin of the doctrines is ascribed 
to human authors^ or, in some cases, particular men 
are repre.sented as gaining their knowledge through 
supernatural instruction.^ W e do not, however, possess 
any information in regard to the authorship in the usual 
sense of the word, and it is in fact evident, as mention- 
ed above, that the Brihadaranyaka and Chando^ya at 
least are of quite heterogeneous authorship. The last 
third of the Brihadaranyaka is traditionally known as 
a khilay or appendix, and in this case a survey of its 
contents quite justifies the tradition. Again, the first 
and second parts of this Upanishad are relatively 
independent books, since both contain the .same story 
of Yajnavalkya’s conversation with Maitreyi in slightly 
differing forms. The Chandogya also is obviously 
composite, for it takes the teaching of Sandilya at 
3. 14 bodily irom Satapalha Brahmana, 10. 6. 3, while 
it shares a number of passages with the Brihad- 
aranyaka, 

But though we may not speak of authorship in the 
ordinary sense, we may still inquire whether the sages 
who are represented as teaching their doctrines in 
the Upanishads can be thought of as historical persons 

' Brih. 1. 2. S, 4. 5. 11. 

“ Thus in Brih. 3. 2. 13, 3. 9. 18, Yajnavalkya is represented as teaching 
the doctrine of transmigration as^something previously unknown. Chdnd. 
vk 14, is known as the teaching of fendilya. 

“ So in Chdnd. 4. 5-8, Satyakaraa Jfibala is instructed by a bull, lire, a 
swan and a diver-bird. In Chdnd. 4. 10. 16, Upakosala i.s instructed by the 
sacrificed fires. 
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and actually the authors of the doctrines accredited to 
them. It appears that the answer to this question must 
be largely in the negative. For while it is of course 
always possible that the person represented may have 
taught the doctrines ascribed to him, it is impossible 
for us to be sure in any particular case that the later 
compilers did not merely use a traditional name as a 
convenient peg to which to attach the doctrine in 
question. Thus we find manifest contradictions in the 
references to individual teachers. Satyakama Jabala 
is a teacher of King Janaka in Brih. 4. 1. 6, whose 
teaching is shown by Yajnavalkya to te imperfect. But 
in Brih. 6. 3. 11, he is a pupil in the fourth generation 
below Yajnavalkya, while in Chand. 4. 4. 9, not only is 
his ordinary teacher a different person from the one 
mentioned in Brih. 6. 3. 11, but he is represented as 
gaining instruction from supernatural sources also. In 
Brih. 3. 7, Uddalaka Aruni is represented as giving 
way to Yajnavalkya in disputation, but in Chand. 6 he 
is the teacher of the highest doctrine of the Upanishad. 
His son, Svetaketu, is instructed in regard to trans- 
migration by Pravahana in Chand. 5. 3. 10, but by Citra 
Gahgyayani in Kaush. 1.1.* In one case, however, it 
seems not impossible to make out the outlines of an 
historical personage. The doctrines which are 
attributed to Yajnavalkya have a marked degree of 
coherence and originality, so that even Keith, who 
denies that Yajnavalkya was historical,^ is obliged to 
treat his teachings as a fairly consistent whole. Not 
only do we have sharpness of philosophic insight, but 
we have marked personal characteristics which it is 
hard to think were merely invented.^ Keith objects 
that Yajnavalkya is also the great ritual teacher of the 
Satapatha Brahmana, but the two roles are not 

' B. M. Barua, in his Pre- Buddhistic Philosophy, to jfive a bio- 

jjraphical history of philosophy for the period of the Vedas and Upanishads, 
but his work is uncritical and confused, cf. Keith’s criticism of this work, 
RPV. p. 523 n. 

“ RPV. p. 495. cf. Brih. 3. 1. 2, 4. 1. 1. 
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necessarily inconsistent, and we find ascribed to him 
in the Satapatha remarks which indicate the same 
independence of spirit.^ 

A more serious question has often been debated 
as to whether the main thought of the Upanishads 
is due to the Brahman class, thus carrying on 
to a higher stage of development the thought of 
the Vedas and the Brahmanas, or whether it is not 
rather the Kshatriya class to whom the credit 
should be given, with the consequence that in the 
Upanishads we should have to recognize the incursion 
of quite a new set of ideas. The latter point of view 
is argued by Garbe“ and, at least at first sight, appears 
to have considerable warrant in the texts themselves. 
Thus Brik. 2. 1, gives an account of how Gargya Balaki 
endeavours to instruct Ajatasatru, king of Benares, 
about the true nature of Brahma, only to find his 
teaching inadequate at every point. The result is that 
the king eventually takes him as his pupil, although he 
points out how contrary this is to the usual course of 
things for a Brahman to come as a pupil to a Kshatriya. 
Again in Chand. 5. 3-10, the important doctrine of 
transmigration is taught by a ‘ fellmv of the princely 
class ’ after the Brahman, Uddalaka Aruni, and his son, 
Svetaketu, had been unable to answer his question. It 
is to be noted, however, that in the Bri/i(iddranyaka, 
transmigration is first taught by the Brahman, 
Yajnavalkya.® On the basis of the instances given 
above and other similar ones it has been concluded 
that the Kshatriyas must have been the authors of 
these typical Upanishad doctrines. P'or it would be 
extremely unlikely that the Brahmans would have 
invented anything so derogatory to their own dignity 
as the supposition that they had to go for their know- 

' The same opinion as to the historicity of Yajnavalkya is held hy 
liorothea Stephens in her valuable little book, Studies in Early Indian 
Thought. 

* Beitrdge zur indischen Kuliiirgeschichte, pp. 3 ff.. 

Brih.%2. 13, 4.4. 3-4. 
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ledge to the Kshatriyas, and thus it must be supposed 
that the Kshatriyas were responsible for the new 
teachings in an even greater degree than the Brahman 
accounts reveal. The value of this theory is that it 
explains the fact that at the end of dullness of the 
Brahmana period we have the new thoughts of the 
Upanishads suddenly bursting forth, without, apparent- 
ly, any sufficient preparation in the previous literature. 
It is to be urged, on the other hand, that some of the 
teachers, and among them some of the greatest, were 
Brahmans, and that at all events the new doctrines 
were speedily accepted in Brahman circles, a fact 
which would seem unlikely if the ideas were of quite 
alien origin. It seems possible that a compromise may 
be accepted between the extreme views and that both 
Kshatriyas and Brahmans had their part in originat- 
ing the new ideas, even though it is true that their 
transmission is chiefly through the Brahmans. Caste 
lines at this time were not as strictly drawn as 
in a later period,' and we have a picture in the early 
Upanishads of a state of society where kings and learned 
Brahmans engaged in philosophic discussions on 
equal terms.' There would seem to be nothing 
impossible in supposing that the thought of the 
Upanishads grew out of the reactions of thought in 
this intellectual circle, instead of believing it to be 
derived exclusively from one party or the other-® 

In regard to the locality from which the Upani- 
shads arise, we can speak only in general terms. 
Judging from the references to the names of peoples, 
which are fairly numerous in the Brihadaranyaka* less 

^ cf. the story of Satyakama Jabala who is accepted as a Brahman 
merely because he told the truth in a trying situation. Chand, 4. 4. 

== cf. Chdnd. 1. 8 ; Brih. 2. 1, 4. 1-4. 
cf. Winteniitx, vol. Ill, 61(3 : ‘ Im ubrigen glaube ich (mit Hillebrandt, 
Ausi Brahmams und Upanisaden., S. 10 ff.) dass zwischen den Brahnianeii 
nnd den anderen gebildeten Kla.ssen ein reger Austansch philosophischer 
(iedanken bestanden hat, so dass die Philosophic der Upanisfids weder als 
brahmaniRche noch als Ksatriya-Philo.sophie aufzufas.soii haben wil'd.’ 

‘ />W//.2.1. 1, 3.8.2, 3.3.1, 3.7.1, 3.1.1, 3.9.19, 4.2.4, 4.4.23 
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numerous in the Chandogya^ and almost entirely 
absent from the others with the exception of the 
KaushUaki^ the principal intellectual activity took 
place in the land of the Kurupancalas in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Delhi,’ at Kasi, or Benares, and in 
the land of the Videhas/ The people called Madras 
who lived in the Punjab’ are still important because 
of their knowledge of the sacrificial ritual, while 
Gandhara on the north-western frontier lies quite on 
the horizon of the geographical knowledge of the time. 
Many of the teachers of the Upanishads led a wander- 
ing life, as did Gargya Balaki, who ‘dwelt among the 
Usinaras,® among the Satvans,’ and the Matsyas,® 
among the Kurus and Pancalas, among the Kasis and 
the Videhas.’® The Vedic home in the Punjab had 
been left behind, and it may be significant that the 
teaching of Yajnavalkya, which is in some respects the 
most original, comes from Videha, which is furthest 
removed from the seat of the old civilization. 

We pass to the question of date. It will be realiz- 
ed that the fixing of the date of the oldest Upanishads 
is in the very nature of the case impossible, since 
they are compilations and were only gradually reduced 
to their permanent form. The absence of any certain 
chronology for political history prior to the time of the 
invasions of Alexander the Great (326 B.C.'") dooms 
all attempts to fix the date of the Upanishads to 
inevitable failure. The most we can do is to fix 

' Chand. 1. 10, 4. 17. 10, S. 3. 1. 6. 14. 1. 

* k'ausk. 4. ] . 

'* vSee map iu the Cavibridge History of India, vol. I, opjwsite p. 514. 

* Equivalent to the ra(.Kleni Tirhut or North Bihar. See map, ibid. 

See map, ibid. 

^ Also belonjifing to the Middle Country, near the Kiirupaneala.s. — CHI, 
vol. J,p. 117. 

' To the south of the Kurupancalas, ibid. 

" Alsc- to the south of the Kurupancalas, ibid. 

Kaush, 4. 1. 

Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. xiv. cf. Rhys Davids in CHI, 
vol. I. p. 171. 
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their position relative to other literature and to make 
a rough estimate as to their position in the scale of 
absolute chronology. It may readily be shown that 
they are subsequent to the Vedas, for the first three 
Vedas are already mentioned as sacred literature in 
the older Upanishads,^ while the Atharva, which is at 
first put in a lower rank,* is raised to an equality with 
the first three Vedas in the later texts.® That the 
Upanishads are as a whole later than the Brahmanas 
is evident from the absence in the latter of any 
knowledge of the characteristic ideas of the Upani- 
shads, and in particular from the lack of any knowledge 
of the doctrine of transmigration. On the other hand 
it is equally clear that the Upanishads are at least in 
part older than the Buddhist literature. Not only are 
the fundamental doctrines of the Upanishads pre- 
supposed in Buddhism, but the Buddhist texts show a 
far greater working out of psychological terminology.^ 
At the same time, some of the teachings of even the 

‘ £riA. 1. 2. S, ]. 3. 20-22, 5. 1. 1-3 ; CMlnd. 1. 3. /, 1. 4. 2. 1. 7. 4, 
4. 17. 4-^. 6. 7. 2 : y'aii. 1. S. 2 ; Kam/i. 1. 5, 1. 7, 2. 6 ; 1. 2. 1, 

2. 1. 1) ; Prasna, 2. 6, 5. 3-5 ; Maitri, 6. 5. 

- PH/f. 2. 4. 10, 4. 1. 2, 4. 5. 11 ; ChamL 3. 4. 1, 7. 1. 2 ; Mailrt. 
6. 32-33 follows hYih. 2. 4, 10. 

® rait.2.3 ; Mund. 1. 1. 5. 

^ The contrast between the Upanishads and Buddhist literature is well 
expressed by Estl in Carpenter, Theism in Medueval India, pp. 11, 13 ; ‘ Tlic 
early thinkers whose teachinj^s are reflected, for example, in the Brdhmam 
of a Hundred Paths and the older Upanishads, had busied themselves witl; 
the conception of the soul or self of the world. Many penetrating g^lances 
flash out in question and answer between laymen and women, on the one 
hand, and distinguished Brahmans on the other, sometimes one and some 
times the other taking the lead. But the tenninology is extraoidinarih- 
fluctuating, confused, uncertain, inexact. The same document may contain ;i 
Ixjwildering medley of figures and speculations wliich cannot be reduced iut-..- 
psychological or metaphysical coherence. . . . 3'o pass from these random 
imaginative combinations to the careful analyses of the Buddhist texts is like 
the transition from the poetry of the forest, with its sunshine and gl(x>m and 
its sound of the wind among the trees, to the orderly arrangement of the 
professor’s lecture room. Here is an attempt to express the facts of conscious 
experience in the fields of sense and thought. . . . The incongruous enumenu 
tions of the mental and materkil, of inwani states and outvward objects, are 
replaced by careful classifications. And the conspectus of wrong theories of 
the Self, which occupies the second chapter of the discourse of * the Perfect 
Net’, implies a range of speculation far exceeding that of the debates of the 
Upanishads, and requires a corresponding lapse of time for its extension.’ 
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early Upanishads come near to the Buddhist solution* 
and it is likely that at any rate the latest of the 
classical Upanishads are post-Buddhistic.“ The Upa- 
nishads are to be placed then for the most part between 
the age of the Brahmanas and the beginnings of 
Buddhism. Since the death of Buddha is put, accord- 
ing to our present knowledge, at 483 B.C.® it has 
become customary among European scholars to place 
the oldest Upanishads in the sixth century B.C." 

While it is not possible to fix the absolute date of 
the Upanishads more precisely, it is possible through 
a comparison of the parallel passages which they 
contain to come to some probable opinion as to their 
age relative to each other. It is clear from a considera- 
tion of the general development of doctrine that the 
groups which we have already distinguished, namely, 
older prose Upanishads, verse Upanishads, and later 
prose Upanishads, follow each other in the order 
named. Within these groups the arrangement has 
been fixed upon with fair unanimity by such scholars 
as Deussen,'^ Hume,® and Keith.* The questions which 
are still in doubt are not important to our purpose.® 


’ e.g. svic:h a passage as Brih, 3.5. 

'*■ 'i'he Maitri shows most clearly the influence of Buddhism. 

® CHI. vol. I, p. 112 n. 

^ Keith, RPV, pp. 501, 502 ; ‘ The older Upanishads are substantially, at 
least, older than say 500 n.c. . . . Certainly it is wholly impossible to make 
out any ciise for dating the oldest even of the extant Upani.shfids l)eyond the 
sixth century n.c.’ So Farquhar, ORLl. p. 35; Hume, Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads, p. 6. Radhakrishnan speaks of the accepted dates for the early 
Upanishads as from 1000 n.c. to 300 B.c. (Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 142.) 

' The Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 23-25. 

" Thirteen Principle Upanishads, p. xiii. 

’ RPV. pp. 498-500 

For purp<^ses of convenience I have followed Hume’s order which 
agrees with Deussen’s, except that he puts the Svetas vatara later. Keith 
disagree.s with other scholars in putting the Aitareya HiOxVitr than the 
Brihaddranyaka. He agrees with ri;iis.sen in putting the Svetas vatara next 
after the Isd. 'I'he Mahdmrdyana is probably next after the Mundaka. 
’vV alleser ( Der iiltere Vedanta) believes that the Mdndukya was written alxjut 
the same time as the Mdndukya Kdrikd. In any case it may be later than the 
Maitri. 
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2. Karikas AND Sutras 

It is not our intention to follow the historical 
development of philosophical literature from the time 
of the Upanishads until the composition of the classical 
systems of Sankara and Ramanuja. Such a survey 
would have to include not merely the philosophical 
portions of the epic writings, but also the huge 
literatures of Buddhism and Jainism, the former of 
which undoubtedly had a considerable influence upon 
the later development of philosophy. We confine 
ourselves to the works which directly underlie the 
developed systems. These works are of two sorts, the 
Karikas or Memorial Venses and the Sutras or Clues. 
Both classes of works had the same object, to 
minimize as far as possible the difficulty of remember- 
ing lengthy treatises at a time when writing was 
not unknown, but was still regarded as subsidiary 
to the memory in the preservation of literature. 
Both kinds of works endeavoured to abbreviate 
the material to be understood and to put it into 
a form which could easily be remembered. Both are 
literary forms used in the treatment of other subjects 
as well as philosophy.* The Karikas rely upon the 
device of metrical form for fixing their contents in the 
memory, while the Sutras, which are in prose, endea- 
vour to compress the material into the briefest possible 
compass. The latter achieve a truly remarkable 
condensation by omitting every unnecessary word, 
even those required for grammatical structure, a fact 
which brought upon their composers the sarcastic 
remark of the grammarian, Patanjali, that ‘a Sutra- 
writer rejoiced as much over the saving of half a short 
vowel as over the birth of a son The result of this 
extreme compression was that the Sutras were nearly 

‘ For the u.se of these forms in dramatic art, jframmar, etc., see Winter- 
nitz, vol. Ill, index s.vv. Karika and Sutra. 

* Quoted by Winternitz, vol. Ill, p.230 
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unintelligible in themselves, and could only be under- 
stood with the help of interpretation. This was at 
first given orally by the teacher, but later it took a 
fixed form in the commentaries written by various 
scholars. The Karikas, which did not aim at such 
condensation, were felt to be more suitable, on the 
whole, for the exposition of a particular doctrine or of a 
single phase of a subject, while the systematic works 
which aimed to give a complete survey of the whole 
of a department of learning were put in Sutra form. 
Each of the six orthodox philosophic systems was 
provided with a Sutra, which is in most cases the 
oldest work now extant belonging to its school, 
although most of the philosophic Sutras contain indica- 
tions that they were the outcome of a long previous 
intellectual activity, the literary record of which is 
now lost. In the Sankhya school the usual situation 
is reversed, and the so-called Sahk/iya-sutra is a 
comparatively modern work, while the place of 
importance in the early history of the school is to be 
given to the Sdnkhya Kdrikd. 

It remains for us to discuss briefly each of the 
individual works in our field which fall under these 
two classes. Among the Karikas we have two works 
to be noticed, the Sankhya Kdrikd just mentioned 
and the Mdndukya Kdrikd. The first is the basic text 
of the Sankhya system, thus taking the place which 
in other systems is filled by a Sutra. As contrasted 
with these Sutras it is an admirably clear and concise 
work, although some of its verses are in need of a com- 
mentary in order to be completely understood. The 
work in its present form consists of seventy-two 
stanzas, but it is practically certain that the last three 
are a later addition, both because of their subject 
matter, and from the fact that they were not commen- 
ted upon by Gaudapada, one of the earliest commen- 
tators. On the other hand, the original work is 
stated by Gaudapada to have consisted of seventy 
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stanzas, so that it is thought that one is now 
missing.^ The three added verses supply us with some 
account of the literary tradition of the school, namely, 
that the system was made known by an unnamed 
‘ highest seer ’ to Asuri, who in turn transmitted it to 
Pancasikha, and then through a course of seers finally 
to Isvarakrishna, who is declared to be the author of 
the Karika.* It is also said that he incorporated in his 
work the substance of the ‘ whole Shasfititantra ’ with 
the exception of the illustrative stories and the 
refutations, and it seems likely that we have reference 
here to an earlier work which was called the SAas/iti- 
fantrttf although the word is capable of being interpreted 
as merely ‘ the science of sixty principles Of Isvara- 
krishna we know nothing beyond what the passage 
suggests, although there is some reason for believing 
that he was also called Vindhyavasa (Vindhya-dweller). 
As to the date of the work we fortunately have some 
fairly definite information. It was translated into 
Chinese by the Buddhist monk, Paramartha, between 
A.D. 557 and 569.^ According to the Chinese tradition, 
the second stanza of the Karika is quoted by the great 
Buddhist sage, Vasubandhu. Since his date is now 
placed by most scholars in the early part of the fourth 
century A.D.* the Smkhya Karika must be placed 
slightly earlier, and hence in the third or the beginning 
of the fourth Christian century. 

Our second Karika, the Mmdtikya, does not have 
the same place in the Vedanta school as the one just 
discussed has in the Sankhya, but it is still of special 
interest for our study, inasmuch as it is the first 
outspoken exposition of the doctrine of non-dualism, 
which later became the characteristic of Sankara’s 

* See Keith, S&nkhya System, pp. 59, 64 ; S. K. Belvalkar in th» 
Bhandarkar Commemoratwn Volume, pp. 171 ff. 

* Karikd,T\. 

* J. Takakusu in Bulletin de VEcole Franqaise d'Extrhne Orient, 
vol. IV (1904) pp. i. ff . 

* Snjith, EHI. pp. 328 ff. 
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philosophy. Its first chapter is a metrical paraphrase 
of the Mdndukya Upanishad in 29 stanzas, while the 
whole poem runs to 229 stanzas. Its authorship is 
attributed to Gaudapada (probably not identical with 
the Sankhya commentator of that name) who, accord- 
ing to a fairly credible tradition, was the teacher 
of Sankara’s teacher. If this identification be correct, 
its date would fall in the eighth century A. I). 

In the voluminous Sutra literature, the Vedanta 
Sutra alone comes into our view, since the Sdnk/tya- 
pravacana-sutra is certainly not an early work (it may 
be as late as the fourteenth century) and did not have 
the fundamental place in its system which is credited 
to those of other schools. The Vedanta Sutra, which 
is also called the Brahma Sutra, since it treats of 
Brahma, and Sdriraka Sutra, or Sdriraka-mimdmsh- 
siitra, since it deals with the embodied {sdriraka) soul, 
consists of 555 brief and enigmatic Sutras arranged in 
four books. They deal in a more or less orderly 
fashion with the main topics of the theology of the 
Upanishads : Brahma, the relation of the world to him, 
the individual soul, the means of obtaining knowledge 
of Brahma, and the fruits of that knowledge. In the 
second book there is inserted a long series of criti- 
cisms of other schools, in particular of the Sankhya. 
Throughout, the work is closely dependent upon the 
Upanishads, on which it relies for authority. These 
it uses according to a peculiar scheme' which suggests 
the possibility of the existence of earlier exegetical 
works upon which the Sutras might be dependent. 
Tradition, beginning with Sankara, assigns the author- 
ship of the work to Badarayana, of whom, how'ever, 
nothing definite is known. Others call the author 
Vyasa, who is accordingly identified with Badarayana 
by some.* The name, Badarayana, occurs in the Sutras 

' IJeussen, SV, p. 121. 

“ Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy^ vol. II, p. 432, ijives details. In- 
asmuch as the name means merely ‘ Arranger ‘ Compiler,’ and as the name 
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themselves, but there seems to be no impossibility in 
an author choosing to mention himself in the third 
person. 

In regard to the date of the Sutras far less definite 
conclusions can be reached than in the two documents 
just discussed. The style of the Sutras is so con- 
densed and they have so few points of contact with 
the world outside as to make the dating of them very 
difficult. Yet some indications of date do exist. The 
Vedanta Sutra appears to be closely linked up with 
that of its sister school, the Purva-niimdmsd, since the 
former mentions Jaimini, the supposed author of that 
treatise, while the latter, in turn, mentions Bada- 
rayana.‘ Further, there are indications that the two 
Sutras may have regarded themselves not as exclusive 
systems, but as co-ordinate members of a single work 
on Vedic exegesis.^ At any rate, the dates of these two 
works appear to be much the same. We can learn 
something further from the schools of thought which 
the Sutras’ attempt to refute. The Sutras themselves 
mention none of these schools by name, but there can 
be little question that the schools referred to include 
the Sahkhyas, the Vaiseshikas, the Buddhists, and the 
Jains. The commentators partially disagree as to which 
sects of Buddhists are meant, and they differ widely in 
regard to the significance of the last part of the section. 
Sankara understands it as refuting certain Saiva and 
Vaishnava theistic sects, while Ramanuja gathers 
from it a refutation of certain more specific Saiva 
sects, and an approval of the Vaishnavite Pancaratras. 
It may, I believe, be safely inferred that the Sahkhya 
and Vaiseshika schools, Jainism and Buddhism, were 

is applied to the compiler of the Vedas and the Mahdbhdraia as well as to 
the author of the Sutras, it seems hardly necessary to think that the name 
must be limited to a particular person. 

* Jaimini is mentioned in V.S. 1. 2. 28, 1. 2. 31, 1, 3. 31, 1. 4, 18, 3. 2. 40, 
3. 4, 2, 3. 4. 18, 3. 4. 40, 4. 3. 12. 4, 4. 5, 4. 4. 11. Badarayana is mentioned 
ixx Purva-tnttndfhsid'Sutra, 1.1.5, 2.2.19, 6.1.8, 10.8.44, 11.1.64. 

= IX'USsen, SV, p. 24. 
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in existence before the composition of the Sutra. It 
is not impossible that some of the tendencies of 
Buddhism referred to belong to the Mahayana schools, 
as the commentators believe, but too much weight 
must not be given to this possibility. The commen- 
tators find several references to the Bhai;-avad^ifd' 
although the B/iagavcuI^i/d mentions the Brahma 
Sutras.^ It is possible, however, that this passage in 
the Gita may be an interpolation,’ or if not, the word 
may be interpreted generally, and not in connexion 
with this particular book. The opinions of several 
scholars are mentioned in the Sutras, namely Badari, 
Audulomi, A.smarathya, Kasakritsna, Karshajini, and 
Aitreya. All of these, with the exception of Audulomi, 
are mentioned in the Srauta and Grihya Sutra 
literature, while Audulomi is known in the Mahd- 
hhdshya of Patafijali.^ In spite of this array of data,- 
opinions on the date of the Sutras vary widely. As 
regards the Purva-mimdmsd of Jaimini we only know' 
surely that it must be older than its oldest commen- 
tator, Sabarasvami, who is thought to have flourished 
in the fifth century A.U.® although it is probable that it 
is considerably older. As mentioned above, there is 
doubt as to w'hich schools of Buddhism are being 
refuted in the Sutras. The general opinion is to 
consider them as schools of Mahayana Buddhi.sm, 
which w'ould put the Sutras at least as late as perhaps 
the second century .4.D. but Dasgupta endeavours to 
show that the doctrines implied were knowm at a 
considerably earlier date. The most likely view' would 
seem to be that they were composed at about the same 
time as the Sdhkhya Kdrikd, the doctrine of which 
they were so concerned to refute. Farquhar has an 

In V.S. 2. 3. 4,S. 4. 1. 10. 

Bhagavadgitd, J3. 4. 

wSo Winteruitz, voL UI, p. 429 u. 

For references see Raclhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 433. 

So Winternitz, vol. Ill, p. 425. 
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interesting series of arguments* to show that all of the 
philosophical sutras together with the Sankhya Karika 
were composed during the brilliant era of the Gupta 
sovereigns, which began in A.D. 320; but this appears to 
be slightly late for the Sankhya, and remains an hypo- 
thesis, although an attractive one, for the other works. 

3. The Commentators 

The outstanding commentator on the Vedanta 
Sutras, and in fact perhaps the greatest name in all 
Indian philosophy, is Sankara. Although we have 
several attempts to relate the story of his life, they 
resemble the lives of saints found in the Christian 
Church in being works of edification rather than sober 
history.® They are practically valueless for historical 
purposes. According to a brief manuscript of doubtful 
'age and authority’ it is said that Sankara was born in 
.4.1). 788 and was ‘ united with Siva ’ in 820. Since it is 
certain from other considerations that this is approxi- 
mately the period in which he must have lived, these 
dates are generally accepted, although they are not 
beyond possible question. It is not sure whether the 
‘ uniting with Siva ’ refers to his death, or to his 
attainment of deliverance. If the former, it is difficult 
to find room in the thirty-two years of his life for 
even a small part of the literary and other work 
usually accredited to him. No less than 369 titles 
are ascribed to him in manuscript sources, of works 
ranging in length from poems of a few stanzas to 
commentaries of hundreds of pages.* Of these 
117 titles are included in the Memorial Edition of his 

' OULI. p. 123. 

The two most important worlw are the Sankara-dig-vijaya of M^hava- 
uarya, and the Sankara'Vijaya of Anandagiri. The traditional accounts are 
conveniently summarized by V.S. Ghate, ERE, vol. II, p. 186. 

’ Brought to notice by E. B. Pathak, Indian Antiquary^ vol. II (1882) 
p. 174 f. For discussion and references in regard to Sankara’s date, see 
Winternitz, vol. Ill, p. 434. 

^ See Aufrecht, CC, vol; I, p. 626 ; vol. II, p. 149 ; vol. Ill, p. 130. 
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works.* Even with this limitation, it is clear that much 
must be the work of his school rather than of his own 
hand. Besides his literary work, it is quite likely that 
he travelled widely and engaged in controversy with the 
leaders of the opposing philosophies of his time. It is 
also probable that he introduced some form of regular 
Organization among his followers, since there still exist' 
four monasteries which claim to have been founded by 
him, and which are ruled over by superiors bearing 
the title of Sahkaracarya. The principal monastery 
is at Sringeri in Mysore, of which he is said to have 
been the first head.' 

His works include commentaries on the Vcdimia 
Sutras, on the Upanishads, and upon the Bhagavadg^iici 
as well as a multitude of independent writings in 
prose and ver.se. These works have not yet been 
subjected to any thorough-going critical anlysis, so 
that it is still impossible for us to say how far they are 
actually Sankara’s own work. Since the Sdriraka 
mimamsa-bhashyd on the Vedanta Sutra is the most 
important, it has usually been assumed that it forms 
the standard for judging the authenticity of the other 
works attributed to him. But Deussen believes that 
he finds even in it evidences of interpolation.' 

Sankara’s method of composition in the commen- 
tary on the Sutras is to indicate what he calls the ‘super- 
ficial view {pun>apaks/ia) ’ which he sets forth often at 
length with reinforcing arguments. After this has 
been given, he states the ‘ established view {sidd/ianta)' 
which he develops as the true meaning of the Sutras, and 
proves to his satisfaction as against the purvapakshaS 

' Published at ^rirangam, 1910 onwards. Referred to by V. S. (dwte, 
ERE. vol. II, p. 186. 

’ Or did exist until recent times. See Farquhar, Modern Reliffioua 
MovemetiU in India (1918) p, 432. 

“ See Farquhar, ORLL p. 174 f. * Deussen, Sl^. p. 28. 

“ In the regularity with which he carries out this procedure, which 
sometimes appears rather artificial in view of the fact tliat the purvapaksha 
in some instances can scarcely have been more than a man of straw, he may 
be compared with the Western scholastic, Thomas Aquinas. 
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Sankara does not use the easily flowing language of 
actual oral discussion, but instead a rather elaborate 
scientific style, although it is still lucidity itself as 
compared with that of the Sutras. It is clear that he 
did not have behind him an unbroken oral tradition 
from the fact that he sometimes gives two or even 
three alternative explanations of the same Sutra. In 
fact, in spite of his professed reverence for past 
authority, one is inclined to wonder whether he did 
not put into his texts what suited his own philosophi- 
cal position quite as much as what he found in the 
texts themselves. 

The second great commentator on the Vedanta 
Sutras is Ramanuja, whose active life may be placed 
in the last quarter of the eleventh century and the 
first half of the twelfth century A.D.* The exact dates 
of his birth and death are still in some dispute.' In 
contrast with many Sanskrit authors, we have a con- 
siderable amount of early biographical material from 
which a fairly distinct view of his life can be gained.' 
In his youth he lived in Conjeeveram in south India, 
where he studied under a certain Yadavaprakasa, who 
was an adherent of Sankara’s school of non-dualism. 
He became dissatisfied with his guru’s teaching, 
however, and eventually left him in order to join the 
school of Yamunamuni, who followed the tendency 
known as modified non-dualism, and who was teaching 

' rto S. Krishnaswamy Aiyenjg^ar, Sri Ramanujacharya, p. 30, reprinted 
in his Ancient India, pp. 192 ff. This is followed by Winternitz, vol. Ill, p. 439. 

“ The traditional date of his birth is a.d. .1017, but this seems to be too 
early, since we liave gotKl authority for believin;< that he dedicated an image 
to Vishnu in 1099, and there is some reason for thinking that he fled from 
Srirangam to Mysore in 1098, and returned again in 1122. The traditional 
date of his death is 1137, which would make him 120 years old. See Farquhar 
ORLl. p. 245. JRAS, (1915) p. 147 f. Rajendralala Mitra, Notices of 
Sanskrit, MSS, vol. V, p. 10 f. 

* References to this biographical material are given by Farquhar, ORLL 
pp. 246, ,379. A biography purporting to be written^ by one of Ramanuja's 
immediate disciples is the Y atirdiavaibhavn of Andhrapilrna, in 'I'amil 
(Vadnyfanambi) whicli is published by S. Krishnaswarai Aiyengar in the 
Tamil Antiquary, vol. XXXVllI (1909) pp. 129 ff. It is clear and straight- 
forward and unusually free from the tendency to the miracukuLS. 
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at Srlrangam. Yamunamuni was not the author of 
this tendency, but merely carried on the tradition 
which went back at least as far as his grandfather, 
Nathamuni, who had been the collector of the Tamil 
hymns of the Alvars, who were the poetic seers of the 
Vaishnava faith. He had also been a Sanskrit scholar 
and a theologian. The school over which Yamunamuni 
presided was engaged in both Sanskrit and Tamil 
studies, and the devotional tendency which we see in 
tho.se who carried on the influence of this school is 
due in part at any rate to the influence of the devo- 
tional Tamil literature of the day. Ramanuja was 
very proficient as a student and eventually became the 
head of this school. He engaged in literary composi- 
tion, and numerous works are attributed to him, 
although in his case as in Sankara’s there is a great 
need for a process of critical sifting. His most 
important works are the Srihhashya on the Vedanta 
Sutras, the Vedarthasangraha, and a commentary on 
the Bhagavadgiid^ He undertook extensive travels 
for the purpose of spreading his faith and confuting 
opponents, and is said to have gone as far as Kashmir. 
Under the reign of Kulatunga I the Vaishnava sect 
suffered persecution, and Ramanuja was obliged to 
flee to Mysore, where he found protection with the 
reigning family. He established a monastery there, 
and converted many of the people as w'ell as some of 
the royal family from the Jain faith to Vaishnavism. 
On the death of Kulatunga, he returned to Srlrangam 
where he died. 

In literary method Ramanuja’s Snbhashya largely 
resembles Sankara’s commentary, although Ramanuja 
is far more deeply touched with the devotional side of 
religion, which is occasionally expressed in beautiful 
ways.' He disagrees with Sankara at many points in 

’ See V. A. Sukhtankar, The Teachings of Vedanta according to 
t^dvianujay pp, 2 ff. 

^ e.}^. in his example of the lost son, S/i/i. vol. p. 190. 
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the interpretation of the Vedanta Sutra, but since the 
original is so obscure, it is seldom possible to be sure 
which is right. Thibaut, the English translator of 
both Bhashyas, holds that Ramanuja is on the whole 
closer to the teachings of the Sutras than Sankara, 
while Sankara is nearer to the original teachings of 
the Upanishads than are the Sutras.’ Without attempt- 
ing to resolve that question for the present, we have 
reason to believe that Ramanuja did not feel that he 
was founding a new school of interpretation. The 
theistic strain of thought which he represents had 
been held by a long line of preceding thinkers, among 
them a certain Bodhayana, who was the author of a 
commentary on the Sutras and had lived even earlier 
than Sankara. Unfortunately his works have not 
been preserved. 

In the Sahkhya school we have no such outstand- 
ing names among the commentators as in the Vedanta. 
The oldest commentator appears to have been Mathara, 
whose commentary, the Matl/aravn'ttt, was translated 
into Chinese along with the Karika by Paramartha 
between A.D. 567 and 569." Probably a little later, it 
was commented on again by Gaudapada, whose 
Bhashya was u.sed by the Arab writer, AlberunI, in his 
account of the Sankhya system. The most important 
commentary on the Karika is the Sankhyatattva- 
kaumudi, ‘the Moonlight of Sahkhya Truth,’ by the 
famous scholar, Vacaspatimisra, who probably wrote 
about A.D. 830. This scholar wrote commentaries on 
five of the six systems of philosophy, endeavouring in 

• VedaiUa Sitlras, SBE. vol. XXXIV, p. cxxvi. 

* The commentary in Chinese Is very similar to the later one of (Taud:i' 

pada, and is translated into French by J. Takakusu in Bulleiin, vol. i\' 
(1904) pp. 978 ff. A document purporting to be the Sanskrit original \va^ 
discovered by S. K. Belvalkar and published by him (Mathara^VrUu 
Annals of Bhandarkar Institute, 1924) under that title. Unfortunately, it 
appears that the title is wrongly attributed to the document, since it appear: 
that the commentary published by him is later even than f^ahkara. JStc- 
further in Bhandarkar Cotmnertwration pp. 171 ff. and Keitli. 

BPV, p. 504. 
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each case to enter sympathetically into the system 
and to explain it from its own point of view. His 
commentary on the Sdnk/iya Karikd has been regard- 
ed as one of the most authoritative of Sahkhya works, 
and has been expounded in many supercomment- 
aries.’ 

* For references to Sankhya literature, and the connexion with Alberuui, 
see especially Winteruitz, vol. Ill, pp- 451 ff. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PRESUPPOSITIONS, PURPOSE AND 
METHOD OF THE INDIAN THINKERS 

A FUNDAMENTAL difference in the development 
of thought between India and the west has been that 
the Indian thinkers, or at least those who have been 
most influential in determining later progress, have 
never detached themselves from the religious tradition 
of their people. In Greece, the beginnings of philosophy 
are associated with a distinct reaction against popular 
religion, and through much of the history of western 
thought the great philosophers, while not necessarily 
denying all place to current religion, have yet certainly 
been concerned with much which was not due to that 
source. In India, on the other hand, from the time of 
the Upanishads to the present day, the primary 
material of philosophy has been that furnished by the 
religious tradition, and while the philosophers have 
naturally understood that tradition in a far different 
manner from the common people, yet they have not in 
any decisive way set themselves to criticize it. It is 
true that in the early Upanishads we find occasional 
slighting or satirical references to the older ritual, 
while among the philosophical systems a Lokayata or 
‘ worldly ’ system is sometimes referred to. But these 
tendencies were of comparatively little importance in 
the development of thought. Even the great systems 
which rejected the authority of the Vedas, in particular 
Jainism and Buddhism, although they might have but 
little place for the Vedic gods, yet became religions 
on their own account. This domination of philosophy 
by religion by no means implies that there were in 
India no interests outside of religion. That these 
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interests existed and had a rich life of their own is 
becoming increasingly clear from contemporary study.’ 
But the investigations of ethics, politics, mathematical 
and natural science, and medicine, which in the west 
have furnished much of the material for philosophical 
reflection, were in India comparatively without 
influence in that regard ; on the other hand, the 
indebtedness of philosophy to the religious tradition 
was of great importance, whether it was the older 
tradition of the Vedas, or whether, as in the case of 
Ramanuja, it was in addition the contemporary move- 
ment of revival in the Vaishnava sect. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, for us to define with somewhat 
greater precision what the relation to the religious 
tradition was, even though in a brief survey we are 
not able to touch upon any but its most important 
features. 

We turn first to the question of how the Indian 
thinkers themselves regarded their relationship to 
this religious tradition, and in connexion with this 
problem, it will be convenient, especially with reference 
to the later systems, to inquire into the more general 
question of what the sources of knowledge were which 
they regarded as fundamental to their constructions. 

The Upanishads are aware of the existence of the 
V^edic .Sariihitas“ and regard them as of great dignity, 
but for the most part do not profess to base their own 
teachings upon them. Since later thought, however, 
after the inclusion of the Upanishads in the Vedic 
canon, came to look upon the authority of the Veda as 
one of the primary guarantees of its own accuracy, we 
shall have to show that this conception does not 
belong universally to the Upanishads themselves, 
although it doubtless occurs sufficiently often to make 
the quotation of proof-texts possible. 'I'he most impor- 

’ See W. E. Clark, ‘Some Misiindtrslaiidings aUmt iiKlia,’ JAOS. 
vol. XLVi, pp. 103-201. 

^ For refereiK'e.s see p. 36 ante. 
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tant of these latter passages is Bri/i. 2. 4. 10 where it is 
said : ‘ So it is as when a fire is laid with damp fuel, 
and separate wisps of smoke issue forth from it. So, 
lo, truly, from this great being there has been breathed 
forth that which is the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the 
Samaveda, the [hymns] of the Atharvans and Ahgi- 
rases, tradition {itihdsa), ancient lore (purdna), sciences 
{vidyd), secret teachings {upanishad\ poetry {Uokd), 
sutras, explanations, and expositions. From it alone 
these things have been breathed forth.’ This passage 
is interpreted by Sankara* as meaning that the ‘ great 
Being ’ is Brahma, and that this process of ‘ breathing 
forth ’ gives authority to the w'hole of the Vedic litera- 
ture. Actually, however, the latter inference can 
scarcely be drawn from this passage, since it has the 
fault of proving too much. For while the three Vedas 
with the Hymns of the Atharvans and Ahgirases (later 
called the Atharvaveda) and the Upanishads were all 
recognized in later thought as authoritative in the 
first degree, this dignity was not given to the other 
members of the series, at least in the same measure. 
It is also striking that in this list the Upanishads are 
not placed next to the Vedas, but only after other items 
which were later not given scriptural authority. 

On the other hand, we do have several passages in 
the Upanishads in which it is explicitly stated that the 
knowledge which they profess to teach is not tq^be found 
in the Vedas. Thus in the story of Svetaketu Aruneya," 
even after the young man has studied all the Veda.s 
for twelve years, he is still found ignorant of the know- 
ledge ‘ whereby what has not been heard of becomes 
heard of, what has not been thought of becomes thought 
of, what has not been understood becomes understood ’, 
in other words the knowledge of the ultimate reality, 
Atman, which his father proceeds to impart to him. 


' Comment on Vedanta Sutra, 1. 1. 3 ; cf. also his commentary on Brih. 
2. 4. 10, Memorial Edition, vol. VI, p. 308. “ Oidnd. 6. 1 tf . 
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In a similar story' Narada protests to Sanatkumara 
that he has covered the entire range of knowledge 
from the Vedas to snake-charming, and yet is ignorant 
of the Atman. ‘Now I, sir, am one who knows only 
the mantras, but I am not a knower of the Atman ; for 
I have heard from those like you, sir, that the knower 
of the Atman crosses over sorrow. Now I, sir, am in 
sorrow. Do you, sir, make me to cross over to the fur- 
ther shore of sorrow.’ Especially in connexion with 
the teaching of transmigration it is pointed out that 
the knowledge of this doctrine has never before been 
known to the Brahman class, although they are the 
recognized custodians of the Vedic literature.” It is 
clear, therefore, that for an important part of the 
teaching of the older Upanishads, the authority of the 
Vedic Sariihitas is not only not affirmed, but is even 
expressly denied. 

There are also signs in these early documents of 
a certain reaction against the ritual and ceremony of 
the older religion. As contrasted with works, know- 
ledge is of pre-eminent power;’ familiar sacrifices 
become far more efficacious when performed by one 
who has also mystic knowledge ; * contemplation can 
even take the place of sacrifice ; in one passage," the 
ordinary worship of the gods is definitely rejected as 
foolish, while in another instance’ the conduct of the 
priests at a sacrifice is parodied with stinging satire. 

But while this reaction against the older religious 
faith is found, it is not universal even in the oldest 
Upanishads. The Vedas are usually mentioned with 
great respect, and their study is enjoined as perhaps 
the most important duty®, while sacrifice, austerity, and 
almsgiving are all of high value, at least as preparatory 

^ Ckand, 7. 1 if. Chdnd. 5. 3-10 ; Brik. 6 . 2. 

Thus m Chdnd, 5. 3, 7 it is said that political rule has belonged to the 
Ivshatriyas because they alone know the doctrine of transmigration. Illustra- 
tions of the power of knowledge abound on nearly every page of the early 
I 'Panisharls. ^ CMnd. 4. 17. 9, 1. 10. 11. ’ Brih. 1. 1-2. 

® Brih. 1. 4, 10. » CMnd, 1. 12. " Brih. 4. 4. 22 ; YaiL 1-9. 
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steps toward the receiving of the supreme knowledge. 
Certain verses from the Vedas, such as the famous 
GayatrT, form the subject of meditations, which 
endeavour to find in them some mystic meaning and 
occasionally, though rarely in the early Upanishads, 
verses from the Vedas are used in support of the new 
teachings." In the Kat/ia, which is one of the oldest of 
the verse Upanishads, a story from the Taittiriya 
Bralimana of the Yajurveda’ is used as a dramatic 
setting for the new doctrine. 

If the question be asked on what basis the early 
Upanishads did found their teaching, if not upon the 
authority of the Vedas, the answer must be twofold. 
In the first place, they founded it upon the personal 
authority of individual teachers, whether this authority 
was gained through the force of reasonable arguments, 
or whether it was maintained by what must seem to 
us at any rate bare asseveration. Thus in his 
conversation with his wife Maitreyi, in regard to 
immortality,* Yajnavalkya contends that there can be 
no consciousness, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
after death, and he supports this by the argument that 
consciousness always implies duality, while in the 
absolute there can be only unity. But the same teacher 
in his public controversy warns one disputant, Gargi,"^ 
not to ask any more questions on pain of having her 
head split_ open, and this fate actually overtakes the 
stubborn Sakalya" — whether through the king’s orders 
or through magic power, we are not informed. The 
importance of personal authority in teaching is also 
seen in the fact that one of the early forms of the 
doctrine of transmigration is attributed to Sandilya,^ a 
seer, who, like Yajnavalkya, is also famous for his ritual 
teaching in the Satapatha Brahnmta. 

' Brih. 6. 3. 6. 

® In Brih. I. 3. 10 a line from Rigveda, 4. 26, is used in this way, though 
probably with st^iiae violence to its original meaning. 

® Tail. Brahmana 3. 11. 8. 1-6. * Brih. 2, 4. 12 ff. 

' Brih. 3. 6. « Brih. 3. 9. 26. • Chatid. 3. 14. 
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In the second place, authority is often given to the 
teachings by showing that they have been handed 
down by a line of teachers from some recognized 
source, which in certain passages is no other than 
Brahma or Prajapati himself. In the Bri/tadaranyaka 
this is done chiefly by the vaihsas, or lines of tradi- 
tion, which form the concluding passages of the three 
main sections of the work, but we find the same 
practice also in the body of the work in connexion 
with individual doctrines.* 

In the later Upanishads we find a much more 
definite effort to adjust the new standpoint to the 
traditional religious practice, and as the older texts of 
the Upanishads became fixed, they are more and more 
used as authorities in teaching. The thought becomes 
increasingly prevalent that the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads form in some sense one body of religious truth. 
In some passages^ the Vedas are made clearly subordi- 
nate to the higher teachings of the Upanishads, while 
in others^ the Vedas are highly praised, and the sacri- 
fices which they prescribe are recommended as 
necessary steps in religious progress. Since this 
teaching can be gained only by oral instruction, 
as writing was not used at that time for religious 
works if at all, the necessity for a guru or religious 
teacher is specially emphasized,* but it is added that 
he must be learned in the Scriptures. Thus the 
principle of the authority of the teacher which we 
have seen in the earlier Upanishads is reconciled 
with the authority of the older literature. The doc- 
trine of the four asramas, or stages of life, although it 
did not attain its complete formulation during the 
period of the classical Upanishads, was in process 

‘ As at Bri/t. 6. 3. 7-12 ; Chand. 3. 11. 4. It is interestinij to note that 
the Sdnkhya Kdrikd likewise ,^ives a vamsti as authority for its teachings in 
Kdrikd, 70. 

“ e.g. Chand, 3. 5. 4 ; Kena, 33 ; Mund. 1. L 5. 

* e.R. Mund, 1. 2. 1-3, 3. 2. 10. 

‘ i. 2. 12-13: Svet. 6. 23. 
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of development,^ and aided materially in reconciling 
the partially conflicting claims of Vedic study and 
sacrificial offerings with the life of asceticism and 
meditation. The texts of the Upanishads are now 
called ‘ Vedanta or ‘ the end of the Veda ’ and the 
right understanding of their meaning is the chief 
means for attaining salvation.* The furthest point in 
the development of the doctrine of Scriptural authority, 
so far as it is found in the classical Upanishads, 
is reached by the Maitri, which repeatedly quotes 
the older Upanishads in support of its teachings 
with the formula, ‘For thus has it been said.’* 
After a lengthy and bitter attack upon heretics who 
deceive themselves with devilish doctrines, it sets 
forth the true source of knowledge in the following 
words : ‘ Hence, what is set forth in the Vedas — that is 
true ! Upon what is told in the Vedas — upon that wise 
men live their life. Therefore a Brahman should not 
study what is non-Vedic.’ * From the position of the 
early Upanishads — that the highest knowledge cannot 
at all be found in the Vedas — the course of thought has 
now circled round to the point where it maintains 
that it is to be found nowhere else : but, of course, with 
the important modification that the term ‘ Veda ’ now 
includes the Upanishads as its most essential part. 

It might be supposed that this doctrine of Vedic 
authority which we have thus seen developed would 
have been a fettering impediment to the free course of 
Indian thought. To some extent this was doubtless 
true, for it cast upon later thinkers the task of 
proving by somewhat questionable exegesis that all 
parts of the Veda, by which the Upanishads are now 
chiefly meant, were in harmony with their own systems. 
But it certainly did not have the effect of confining all 
thought henceforth to one narrow track. Instead, we 
find a luxuriant growth of widely different systems, 

‘ See Deussen in ERE. s.v. Asrama. • Svet. 6. 22. 

* 3. 2. 6. * As at Maitri, 2. 2. ‘ Maitri, 7. 10. 
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each protesting that it alone is the authentic inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the Veda. This process 
was aided in India by two factors. The first was the 
enormous extent of the Vedic Scriptures, and the 
great variety of doctrines which may be found genuinely 
present in them. The second factor was that in the 
interpretation of the Vedas a set of distinctions was 
developed which enabled scholars to ignore vast 
sections of opinion with which they did not choose to 
agree. This formulation of rules of exegesis was in 
part the work of the Purva-mimamsa school, which 
was primarily concerned with the ritual portions of 
the Vedas; but the theory was extended to the study 
of theological doctrine by the members of the school 
of the Vedanta. 

The primary distinction is that between Sj'uH, or 
revelation, as the word may be paraphrased, and 
Smriiiy or tradition. This contrast serves to set off 
the Vedas from other literature which has a certain 
though lesser degree of authority. The word, ‘ Sruti ’, 
meant originally ‘ hearing ’, and indicated the fact that 
the Vedas were ‘ heard not read. It thus corresponds 
to our word, ‘ scripture which in its etymology gives 
evidence of a culture where writing was the normal 
method of transmitting religious thought.^ The term, 
‘Sruti’, included the Samhitas and the Brahmanas 
and, as parts of the latter, the Upanishads. The 
other term, ‘ Smriti ’, is rather less definite in mean- 
ing, but connoted primarily the ancient non-Vedic 
literature. It was thus applied to the sciences sub- 
sidiary to the Veda, to the ritual Sutras, to the legal 
literature, and finally to the epics and Puranas. 7’hese 
works have a certain weight, but in ca.se of conflict 
of authority, they must yield in the .settlement of the 
dispute to the Sruti.^ 

^ For this paralJel I am indebted to Winternitz, vol. I, p. 50. 

“ cf. Jaimini, Fiiria-tnltndffis&suira, J. 3. 3: ‘Whenever there is 
eoutradiction between the Smriti and the Vetla, the vSrariti should be dis- 
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A second distinction, which is prominent in the 
works of both Sankara and Ramanuja is the distinc- 
tion between the karma-kanda or ‘ works-section ’ of 
the Veda and the jiidtia-kdnda or ‘ knowledge-section 
The former includes the Samhitas and the greater 
part of the Brahmanas. The latter contains the Upa- 
nishads and those passages in the Brahmanas which 
are composed in more or less the same spirit. The 
value of this distinction was that it assigned entirely 
different purposes to the two sections of Sruti. Thus, 
the purpose of the karma-kanda was to enjoin actions, 
the performance of sacrifices, religious ceremonies 
and the like. Although there may be in this section 
of the Veda some parts which do not at first sight 
appear to enjoin actions, it will be found that they are 
subsidiary to action, since they are concerned with 
explanations (or arthavada) which serve to make the 
commands more intelligible. In this section of the 
Veda, apparent contradictions are of no consequence, 
since if two different methods of performing the same 
sacrifice are given, the inference is that the sacrifice 
may be performed in either way. On the other hand, 
the purpose of the jnana-kanda is not the performance 
of works, but knowledge, and here contradiction is 
not allowable. But the portion of the Veda which is 
relevant to metaphysical truth is now practically 
limited to the Upanishads, so that the task of 
reconciling it with the philosopher’s system becomes 
a much more manageable one. The problem of 
harmonizing the ideas of the Upanishads with what 
we must regard as the undoubtedly different ones of 
the earlier parts of the Veda does not arise, since the 

regardetl. There is a considerable variation in usajje in regard to the terms 
used for expressing these ideas of revelation and tradition. Sruti and smriti ai'c 
the most familiar, but Purva-mlmamsa used and a§ abdavl {yiox^ 
and non-wonl) in the same sense, while Badariiyana with singular perversity 
(unless iSahkara and Ramanuja are both at fault in understanding him) used 
the expressions pratyaksham and anumdnam, which in other systems mean 
perception and inference, to indicate §ruti and smriti respectivel>\ 
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purpose of these earlier sections is not to give know- 
ledge at all.^ 

A third distinction which is employed in Sankara’s 
system is that between apam vidya or empirical know- 
ledge and para vidya or metaphysical knowledge. We 
postpone a detailed consideration of this distinction 
until we come to our treatment of Sankara’s system as 
a whole. But whatever its significance may Ije for his 
philosophy, it is of interest here in that it provided a 
way of escape from some of the contradictions of the 
Upanishads, since passages which disagree with 
Sankara’s ultimate view could be given a subordinate 
place in the apara vidya. 

With the exception of this last distinction which 
was the special possession of Sankara and his followers, 
the other divisions were the common property of the 
schools of the time, although they were naturally 
more emphasized in the schools which were most con- 
cerned with the interpretation of the Veda, namely the 
Purva-mimamsa and the Vedanta. In one other respect 
the philosophies with which vve are especially con- 
cerned were in agreement. Sankara, Ramanuja and 
the Sankhya alike held that there were three 
pranmias^ or criteria of knowledge, namely perception, 

* The difference in purpt^se l:)et\veen the karma-kanda and the jndna- 
kanda is illustrated by Sankara as follows (comment on y.S. 1.1. 2.) : 

‘ An action of onlinary life as well as one dependent upon the Veda may 
either be done or may not be done or may be done otherwise ; just a.s one 
may travel on horseback or on foot or otherwise or not at all. So, for 
example, if it is said, “At the Atiratra sacritice he uses the [stanza] of sixteen 
parts” and “ At the Atrratra sacrifice he does not use the [stanza] of .sixteen 
parts ” ; or “ He offers after sunrise ” and “ He offers before sunrise ”, we have 
here prescriptions and prohibitions, which .sii»:iiify that there are optional 
procedures, rules and exceptions. But a real object does not allow an option 
u.sto whether it is thus or not thus, or as to wdiether it exists or does not exist. 
All options are dependent upon the discretion of men : the knowledge 
of how the thing really is does not depend upijti the discretion of men ; but 
it depends only on the thing itself. For to think abi^ut a post, “ It is a post, or 
it is a man, or it is .something else ”, is not true knowledge. Tliere, “ It is a man 
or it is something else ” is false knowledge. “ It is a post ” is true knowletlge, 
because it is determined by the thing itself. ’ 

^rhe word pramdna means literally a measure or a standard, and 
thus a .standard for testing the validity of knowledge. The Oreek xavo>i^ 
hiis nearly the same significance. 
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inference, and Scriptural authority, although they 
disagreed as to the relative importance to be 
given to each. These three pramanas were accep- 
ted also by all the other orthodox schools, although 
in some of them as well as in later forms of the 
Vedanta, the number is increased.' Of the three 
philosophies with which we are specially concerned, 
only that of Ramanuja contains in its standard 
text any systematic discussion of the pramanas, 
which are elsewhere assumed to be already well-known. 
Perception, or pratyakshani (also referred to as 
dris/itam, * what is seen ’) is what is ‘ before the eyes’ 
i.e. all that is manifest to the senses. Inference, or 
anmmnam, is a ‘ measuring one thing after another 
i.e. using something which is already known by 
pratyaksham in order to determine something else 
which is not so known. It was chiefly by sub-dividing 
this pramana that the later Vedanta increased its 
number of pramanas to as many as six. Scriptural 
authority is referred to under the terms, sabdam 
(word), dgama (traditional doctrine) and dptavacamm 
(authoritative communication). We shall consider the 
exact meaning of these terms a little more closely in 
our attempt to show what measure of importance 
each of our philosophies gave to the individual 
pramanas. 

In Badarayana’s Sutras there is no mention of 
pratyaksham and anumanam in the connotations 
which have here been attached to them. In fact, 
curiously enough, his total disregard for these 
pramanas is indicated by the fact that he uses these 
terms to mean something entirely different, namely 
sruti and smriti. But although the pramanas are thus 

’ In Sankara’s coniraentary it is difficult to be sure that he limited the 
pramanas to the three mentioned above, since he oixiinarily refers to them 
as praiyakshMi, ‘ perception, etc.’ : and naturally later commentators with 
their tendency to expand and subdivide, find in the ‘ etc.’ all the developed 
theory of the later Vedanta. But so far iis I am aware, only the three 
pramanas mentioned are actually used Iw Sahkm-a. 
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formally dispensed with, in practice at least, the 
second, namely inference, is continually used.‘ 

Sankara again formally denies that the ordinary 
means of proof are able to give any knowledge of the 
highest reality, although they may be sufficient for 
the lower world of empirical knowledge. The only 
final source for the knowledge of Brahma is Scripture, 
when this is properly understood. ‘ For the com- 
prehension of Brahma is effected by considering the 
meaning of the texts and standing fast in it ; it is not 
effected either by inference or by the other pramanas.’ " 
If the Sutras on which he is commenting appear to 
argue, they are but referring back to passages in the 
IJpanishads. But it is evident that the force of reason 
is producing its effect upon Sankara, since he has to 
contend with opponents who are making a free use of 
it, and to a certain extent he yields. In his refutation 
of philosophies which do not acknowledge the authority 
of the Vedas, he makes free use of argument, and he 
does the same even against the Sahkhya position, 
although not until after he has shown that their inter- 
pretation of the sacred texts is faulty. Even the in- 
vestigation of Brahma, although it is based upon the 
Vedanta texts, is also to be carried on with the help of 
any arguments which do not contradict them.’ ‘ While, 
however, the Vedanta passages primarily declare the 
cause of the origin, etc., of the world, inference also, 
being an instrument of right knowledge, in so far as it 
does not contradict the Vedanta texts, is not to be 
excluded as a means of confirming the meaning ascer- 
tained.’ * This position is then duly confirmed by the 
authority of the Vedanta texts. ‘ Scripture itself, more- 

^ It is possible that we have here a hint that Baclarayana was corn bat- 
mg the Sahkhya system even in his termiuobgy, since the l\arikd (v. 4) 
expressly gives these two pramanas along with aptavacanam, and Biidarayana 
in considerable sections of the Sutras is primarily engaged in refuting the 
Sahkhyiis. In Sutra 2. 1. 11, he appears to express definitely the baselessness 
of mere reasoning. “ Comment on 1. 1. 2. 

® Comment on KS. 1, 1. 1. * Comment on K.5. 1. 1,2. 
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over, ailows argumentation : for the passages, Brih. 
2. 4. 5, and C/idnd. 6. 14. 2, declare that human under- 
standing assists Scripture.’ 

The reason that Brahma cannot be known through 
perception and inference is clear. Brahma is not an 
object of sense perception, and inference deals only 
with things which are first known through the senses.* 
But, beside the mere authority of Scripture another 
source of knowledge is sometimes recognized, which 
is called sdkshdtkam or anud/iava, both of which 
terms may be translated as intuition. After one has 
pursued the study of the nature of Brahma, his 
knowledge ceases to be based on mere authority, and 
becomes an immediate experience. But this experience 
would not be possible were it not for the guidance 
given by the text of Scripture." 

In making use of this principle, that Scriptural 
authority is the only final standard, Sankara is 
capable of pushing it to an extreme position in holding 
that judgments concerning Brahma, which would 
ordinarily be regarded as contradictory to each other 
are yet both true if affirmed by Scripture. In his 
comment upon Sutra, 2. 1, 27, he is forced to hold 

* 'I'his is discTi.sso(l in answerin.tc the foJlowing objection which has been 
raised aj^aiiist stndyinj;^ the Vedanta texts: ‘But it might be said, as 
Brahma is an existing substance, it will tie the object of the other means of 
right knowledge also, and from this it follows ttiat a discnsKsion of the 
Vedanta texts is purposeless.’ The rejoinder is then made ; ‘ This w^e deny ; 
for as Brahma is not an object of the senses, it has no connexion with these 
other means of knowledge. For the senses have, according to tlieiv nature, 
only external tilings fur their objects, not Ihahnia. If Braliina were an 
object of the senses, we rniglit perceive that the world is connectc'd with 
Brahma a,s its effect ; tnit as the effect only (i.e. ttie world) is perceived, it 
is impossit>le to decide (through perception) whether it is connected witli 
Brahma or s«mrething else;— -Comment on V.S. 1. 1. 2. 

‘ Scriptural texts, etc., are not, in the inquiry into Brahma, the only 
means of knowledge, as they are in the iiKjuiry into active duty, but 
scriptural texts on the one liand, and intuition, etc., on the other hand are t-) 
lie had recounse to according to the occasion ; because intuition is the final 
result of the inquiry into Brahma.’ (Comment on V.S, 1. 1.2.) ‘ Nor again can 
Brahma, alttiough it is of the nature of an acctimpllsh^ thing, be the 
object of perception and tlie other means of knowledge ; for the fact of every- 
thing having it.s self in Brahma crinnot be grasped without the aid of the 
scriptural passage, “ That art thou.”.’— Comment on V.S. 1. 1. 4. 
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at the same time {a) that Brahma does not wholly 
enter into the phenomenal world, and yet {d) that 
he is without parts. He is chiefly concerned to show 
that he does not deny the second of these propositions : 
‘ But at the same time there is no violation of the word 
of Scripture that Brahma is without parts; for we 
admit that it is without parts just because it is revealed, 
Brahma is based upon the word of Scripture, and is 
known to be true through the word of Scripture. It is 
not known to be true through the senses, etc. And the 
word of Scripture acknowledges even both things of 
Brahma, that it is not completely present (in its effects) 
and that it is without parts. Plven in regard to ordinary 
things, gems, charms, herbs, and the like, because of 
differences of place and time and circumstance, many 
contradictory effects are found. Even these cannot be 
understood by mere reason without instruction, nor [can 
we know) how many its powers are, nor what [circum- 
stances] favour them, nor what are their appropriate 
objects, nor what their u.ses. How much more im- 
possible to examine the form of the unthinkable nature 
of Brahma without the word of Scripture! So say the 
teachers of the Purana : “ Let one not harness with 
reasoning those things w'hich are unthinkable ! And 
what is beyond material substances, that is the mark of 
the unthinkable.” Therefore the knowledge of the real 
nature of super-sensuous things is based upon the word 
of Scripture only ’. 

The opponent then objects that ‘even the holy 
texts cannot make us understand what is contradictory 
Hut Sankara rejoins in substance that w-hat would be 
false in the apara vidya may yet be true in the para 
vidya. 

While Sankara thus leans heavily upon the 
Scripture in cases of necessity such as the one just 
noted, yet his usual practice is to introduce reasoning 
into his comment perhaps even more than the principles 
which we have discus.sed would seem to allow, and the 
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resulting system, while of course closely linked with 
the Upanishads, is by no means a mere resume of their 
thought. 

In Ramanuja the tendency in favour of reason in 
religion has gone perhaps a little farther, although he 
also maintains that Scripture alone is a trustworthy 
source for supreme knowledge. In distinction front 
Sankara he gives a careful description and analysis of 
the ordinary pramanas. This account is found in the 
form of a counter-objection to an objection which has 
been raised in the discussion of Sutra 1. 1. 3, but since 
he does not return to the matter again in his own 
positive statement, we infer that it represents 
Ramanuja’s own point of view. The Sutra, which is 
in Sanskrit Sastra-yonitvM-iti may be interpreted to 
mean either that Brahma is the source of Scripture, 
or that Scripture is the source of [the knowledge of] 
Brahma, Ramanuja takes it in the latter sense, and 
immediately has to meet the objection that Brahma 
can be known also from the other pramanas. In reply 
to this he says : 

‘ But what are those other sources of knowledge 
(i.e. other than Scripture)? It cannot, in the first 
place, be perception. Perception is twofold, being 
based either on the sense-organs or on an extraordi- 
nary concentration of [the] mind {yoy^a). Of perception 
of the former kind there are again two sub-species, 
according as perception takes place either through 
the outer sense-organs or the internal organ {tnanas). 
Now the outer sense-organs produce knowledge of 
their respective objects, in so far as the latter are in 
actual contact with the organs, but are quite unable to 
give rise to the knowledge of the special object 
constituted by a supreme Self that is capable of being 
conscious of and creating the whole aggregate of 
things. Nor can internal perception give rise to such 
knowledge ; for only purely internal things, such as 
pleasure and pain, fall within its cognizance, and it is 
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incapable of relating itself to external objects apart 
from the outer sense-organs. Nor, again [is itj 
perception based on Yoga; for although such 
perception — which springs from intense imagination 
— implies a vivid presentation of things, it is, after all, 
nothing more than a reproduction of objects perceived 
previously, and does not therefore rank as an instru- 
ment of knowledge ; for it has no means of applying 
itself to objects other than those perceived pre- 
viously. And if, after all, it does so, it is [not a means 
of knowledge but] a source of error. Nor [is it] 
inference, either of the kind that proceeds on the 
observation of special cases, or of the kind which 
rests on generalizations. Not inference of the former 
kind, because such inference is not known to relate to 
anything lying beyond the reach of the senses. Nor 
inference of the latter kind, because we do not observe 
any characteristic feature that is invariably accom- 
panied by the presence of a Supreme Self capable of 
being conscious of, and constructing, the universe of 
things.’ ‘ 

In another passage,^ perception is divided in a 
different way into non-determinate inirvikalpaka) and 
determinate {savikalpakd), the latter being applied to 
objects in so far as they manifest differences, while the 
former is used in so far as they are free from difference. 
But apparently this distinction is used merely 
for the purpose of combating Sankara’s view of non- 
dualism by showing that even where an object is 
in some measure destitute of difference it is not 
altogether so. 

In making good the position discussed above, that 
Brahma can be known only through Scripture and 
not through perception or inference, the most im- 
portant objection which Ramanuja had to meet was 
from those who held that Brahma could be known from 

* SBE. vol. XLVIII, pp. 161-2. 

* Cominent on K.5. 1. 1. 1, SBE. vol. XLVIII, p. 41. 
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arguments similar to those known in the west as the 
causal argument and the argument from design. But 
he succeeds in proving at least to his own satisfaction 
that their arguments are invalid, and he sums up the 
debate as follows : ‘ Thus the inference of a creative 
Lord which claims to be in agreement with observa- 
tion is refuted by reasoning which itself is in agree- 
ment with observation, and we hence conclude that 
Scripture is the only source of knowledge with regard 
to a supreme soul that is the Lord of all and con- 
stitutes the highest Brahma.’ ' 

Another objection is that while it may be true that 
the other pramanas do not give knowledge, it may 
also turn out that the Scripture also is faulty in this 
regard. Here the chief argument which he endeavours 
to answer is the Mimamsa view, that the purpose 
of the Scripture is not to give knowledge but to 
prescribe actions. He points out that Scripture 
would not succeed in its purpose of enabling men to 
gain salvation if its teaching were not true : 

‘ The assertion again that a statement referring to 
some accomplished thing gratifies men merely by 
imparting a knowledge of the thing, without being a 
means of knowledge with regard to its real existence — 
so that it would be comparable to the tales we tell 
to children and sick people— can in noway be upheld. 
When it is ascertained that a thing has no real 
existence, the mere knowledge or idea of the thing 
does not gratify. The pleasure which stories give to 
children and sick people is due to the fact that they 
erroneously believe them to be true; if they were to 
find out that the matter present to their thought is 
untrue, their pleasure would come to an end that very 
moment. And thus in the case of the texts of the 

^ Comment on P\S. 1. 1. 3, SBE. vol. XLVIH, p. 173. But cf. Sutra 
2.2.1, where Sankara gives a full version of the argument from design. 
Ramanuja briefly indicates it, but does not give it much prominence. SBE. 
vol. XLVllI, p. 484. 
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Upanishads also. If we thought that these texts do 
not mean to intimate the real existence of Brahma, 
the mere idea of Brahma to which they give rise 
would not satisfy us in any way.’ ' 

As against Sankara he contends at length that in 
case of conflict between perception and Scripture, 
Scripture is not stronger.* As he puts the matter in 
another place, even though the Scripture should 
speak of something to be done with ‘ fire and water 
we could not accept it. Yet it is to be noted that he 
explains the difficult Sutra, 2. 1. 27, in essentially the 
same way as Sankara*. 

The Sankhya system, again, although far earlier 
than Ramanuja, gives careful attention to the pramanas. 
This was indeed natural since it abandoned reliance 
upon the Vedas as the principal means to religious 
truth, and thus was obliged to show that the other 
pramanas could be regarded as giving positive know- 
ledge. In the Saiikhya Karika itself the Veda appears 
to be given a quite subordinate place in regard to know- 
ledge, although later interpreters laboured to bring 
its verses into nearer accord with Vedantic orthodoxy. 
The second Karika boldly says : ‘ The revealed [means 
of precluding pain] are like the visible (i.e. inefficient) 
for they are connected with impurity, destruction and 
excess.’ The visible or ordinary means of preventing 
pain are medicine, etc., and in the previous stanza they 
have been proved insufficient. Pain cannot be 
absolutely and permanently removed by such means. 
But the Veda, to which men have usually turned, is 
equally insufficient. The Karika proceeds to offer a 
more excellent way : ‘ A contrary method is better, 
and this consists in a discriminative knowledge of 
the manifested (forms of matter), the unmanifested 
\prakriH ox primeval matter) and the knowing (Soul).’ 


■ Comment on V.S. 1. 1.4, SS£.vul. XL VIII, pp. 199-200. 
" Comment on K.5. 1. 1. 1, SBE. vol. XLVIll, pp. 73 ff. 

‘ See above, p. 62 f . 
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In other words, the way to salvation is neither common 
sense nor the Vedas, but the study of the three primary 
principles of the Sankhya philosophy. 

Just how far this turning away from the Veda wan 
originally meant to go is not clear. The reasons 
given for the insufficiency of the revealed means are 
explained by even the earliest commentators as refer- 
ring to the sacrificial system, and it is not certain 
whether the Upanishads are to be included in the 
Veda which is thus rejected, or whether they are 
thought of as the source of the Sankhya principles. 
When we come down to Vdcaspatimism, we find it 
definitely interpreted in the latter sen.se. ‘ Though the 
text uses the general term anusravika (revealed), yet it 
ought here to be taken as applying to the Vedic 
chapter on duties (the karma-kanda ) ; since discrimi- 
native knowledge also is obtained from the Veda, as 
says the Sruti : “ The Self, truly, should be known” (cf. 
Brih. 1.4.5, 4.5.6), i.e. it should be discriminated 
from matter; “It does not return again” {CImtd. 
8. 15. 1 ’). He says later; ‘The upshot of the whole 
then is this: the knowledge of the distinction of the 
soul from Nature arises from a discriminative know- 
ledge — consisting in meditation and contemplation, 
uninterruptedly and patiently practised or carried on 
for a long time — of the Manifested, which must have 
been first heard of from Srutis and Puranas, and then 
established by philosophic reasoning.’ 

Beginning with the fourth Kdrikd we have a con- 
siderable section of the poem (six stanzas in all) devoted 
to a consideration of the means of knowledge, and their 
use in establishing the Sankhya system. As they are 
fairly clear in themselves, we quote the more impor- 
tant of them as the best exposition of the position of 
this philosophy on the subject. We shall then add a 
few comments on the way in which the stanzas have 
been understood by the commentators. 

Kdrikd 4. ‘ Perception, inference, and fit testimony 
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are the threefold [kinds of] accepted proof, because in 
them every mode of proof is fully contained. The 
complete determination of perfect knowledge {sidd/n) 
of what is to be determined is by proof. 

Karika 5. ‘ Perception is the application [of the 
senses] to special objects of sense. Three kinds of 
inference are declared ; it (an inference or logical con- 
clusion) is preceded by a linga (mark or sign = major 
premise) and a liitgi (the subject in which it inheres 
= minor premise). Fit testimony is fit revelation 
{sruti). 

Karika 6. ‘ The knowledge of formal or generic 
existence is by perception ; of things beyond the senses 
by inference; that which cannot be determined 
by this [method] and cannot be perceived must be 
determined by fitting means.’ 

The author of the Karika then proceeds to point out 
eight conditions which may prevent an object from 
being perceived by the senses, even though it is well 
known that it exists. In a similar manner. Nature, the 
fundamental principal of the Sankhya, cannot be per- 
ceived on account of its subtlety, but it can be known 
through inference. 

The commentators interpret the verses in greater 
or less detail. Perception, as the text itself declares, is 
limited to perception through the ordinary senses. 
The three kinds of inference which are mentioned are 
said to be (a) purvavat, {6) seshavat, and (c) samanyafaj:. 
I'he exact meaning of these terms in Indian logic is not 
altogether clear, and the last is particularly uncertain,^ 
but there is little question that in the earliest com- 
mentators, purvavat meant inference from a cause to 
?-n effect, seshavat, inference from an effect to a cause, 
and samanyatas some kind of non-causal inference.* 

’ See Keith, Indian lu^gic and Atomism, pp. 88 ff. 

* The examples given in what may be the oldest commentary on the 
A<iW^<?,that which was translated into Chinese by Paramartha, are instruc- 
five. 1 quote from the French translation of Takakiisu, vol. IV, 
p. 985. ‘Par example, les hommes voient des nnages noirs et inferent qu’il 
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In the earlier commentaries samanyatas appears to be 
merely inference from analogy, but Vacaspatimisra 
explains it as ‘ inference from the perception of species 
or class’.^ The third pramana, Aptavacanam, would 
seem to have been of no great importance in the 
original system, and one may surmise that it was 
introduced in order that some recognition might 
appear to be given to the existence of what was at 
that time by far the greatest body of traditional 
learning. At any rate the examples given by the early 
commentaries seem to indicate that what this tradition 
had to teach was not regarded as of great importance. 
Thus the commentary translated by Paramartha 
says : 

‘ Si une chose ne peut etre connue par les preuves 
de la perception ou de la comparaison nous nous 
referons a une autorite sacree, et la preuve sera faite. 
Ainsi des regions comme le Ciel ou PUttarakuru 
ne peuvent etre connues ni par perception ni par infer- 
ence. Nous ne pouvons les connaitre qu’en nous 
referant a une autorite sacree.’ This is very much as 
if we should say that if we wish to know the true 
nature of centaurs or unicorns, we must turn not to 
perception or inference but to a classical dictionary. 
At the same time, the tradition may very well be true : 
‘ L’Agama (tradition) est I’autorite sacree ; un saint 
personnage est libre de toute erreui, et, etant libre de 
toute erreur, il ne dit jamais un mensonge, par Ic 
raison de I’absence de cause.’ * 

No careful distinction is made by this early com- 
mentator between sruti and smriti, since in explaining 
the meaning of aptavacanam, he illustrates it by 

va pleiivoir {purvavaf)\ ou bien, voyant I’eau d’uQ fleuve r^‘emment 
troublee, ils savent que la pluie est tombee en amont du fleuve {ieshavai ) ; 
ou bien ils voient fleurir les manguiers a Pataliputra et en infereut que dan‘i 
le Kosala aussi ils so at en fleurs {sainanyatasY 

' In regard to this distinction and also another which Vacaspatimisia 
introduces from his study of the Nyaya system, namely that beteeu vita 
and avita inferences, see Keith, Indian Ijogic and Atomism, pp. 89-90. 

* Takakusu, op. cit. p. 984. 
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saying : ‘ Par example, les quatre Vedas enonces par le 
Dieu Brahma et le Dharmasastra du roi Manu.’ 

Vacaspatimisra is much more concerned to square 
the Sahkhya system with Vedic knowledge. P'or him 
the value of sruti is self-evident. ‘ It is true, since all 
faults and doubts with regard to it are set aside by the 
fact of its proceeding from the Veda which is super- 
human. Thus also the knowledge obtained from 
Smritis, Puranas, etc., which are founded on the Veda, 
becomes true. To the primeval Kapila, in the begin- 
ning of the Kalpa, we may attribute the reminiscence 
of the Srutis studied in his previous birth, as we 
recollect after a night’s sleep the occurrences of the 
previous day.’ Even though the teaching may come 
from Kapila, its ultimate source must be sruti. But 
not all supposed revelations are authoritative. ‘ By 
saying true revelation, all pretended revelations, such 
as those of Sakya,^ Bhikshu,* etc., have been set aside. 
The invalidity of these systems is due to their making 
unreasonable assertions, to want of sufficient basis, to 
their making statements contradictory to proofs, and 
lastly to their being accepted only by Mlecchas or 
other mean people.’ 

Finally, it may be remarked that Vacaspatimisra is 
constrained to accept another .source of knowledge in 
exceptional cases beyond those already discussed. 
This is the insight of seers, which is, however, of no 
avail to any except themselves. ‘ The above,’ he says, 
referring to the pramanas enumerated in Kdrika 4, 

‘ is an exposition of what is popularly known as proof ; 
and a philosophic system is expounded for the people, 
since thereto is its province confined. The knowledge 
of the great .sages, though a reality, is yet of no use as 
to popular knowledge, and as such is not treated 
of here.’ ^ 

' Buddha. * Mahavlra. 

* A similar distinction had earlier been made in the Nyaya .school from 
which Vacaspatimisra doubtless derived it. vSee Keith, Indian Logic and 
Atofnism, p. 53. 
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We now turn to another fundamental presupposition 
of Indian philosophy, the view of life and destiny 
which is expressed by the doctrines of karma and 
transmigration. These doctrines were accepted 
throughout our period practically without criticism, 
and with almost no attempt to establish their validity. 
This fact is the more remarkable because of the 
practical certainty that the doctrines in question 
were quite unknown in Indian religion until about 
the time of the earliest Upanishads. Evidence for 
this is found in the facts already noted, that those 
who had mastered the whole of the Vedic literature 
with all its attendant sciences were yet ignorant of 
these doctrines, although they became of primary 
importance in the period immediately following. 
Occasional passages in the Upanishads appear to make 
use of Vedic quotations to support the doctrine, but 
further examination makes it clear that either trans- 
migration is not actually taught by the Upanishad 
passages in question,* or that if it is taught, the 
Vedic text has been subjected to misinterpretation." 
Whether these new concepts were taken over from 
aboriginal peoples, or whether they represent a gradual 
development from Brahmanic conceptions, such as 
that of ‘ repeated death is a question of little 
importance for our inquiry. At all events, in such 
a passage as Brih. 3. 2, we appear to be near the 
origin of the doctrine .so far as the literary tradition is 
concerned. In this passage the doctrine stated i,s 
simply that a man becomes good by good action and 
bad by bad action, and that this law determines his 
fate when he departs from this life. The doctrine 
is referred to as a profound mystery, which can only 
be discussed in a private conference, and which must 
not be revealed to the public. A similar thought, 

* Brih, 1. 4. 10, referring to Risveda, 4. 26- 1 ; Ait. 2. 4, referring to 
Rigveda, 4. 7. 1. 

* Brih. 6. 2. 2, referring to Rigveday 10. 88. 15. 
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although m a setting which immediately connects it 
with the Atman doctrine, is that of the famous teach- 
ing of Sandilya in Ckand. 3. 14. ‘Then, indeed, 
a person is composed of purpose. According as one’s 
purpose is in this world, so does a person become 
on departing hence. One should resolve upon a 
purpose.’ In other passages in the teaching of Yajna- 
valkya* the doctrine is illustrated with analogies drawn 
from nature and art, and is brought into connexion 
with his psychological analysis of the process of death, 
but without any further detail in regard to reincar- 
nation in this world. 

This detail is first supplied in a document known 
to the Vedanta philosophy as ‘ the Doctrine of the Five 
Fires ’, although that title belongs properly only to the 
first part of it. It appears first in a late portion of 
the Bri/iaddranyaka, which according to tradition was 
added as an appendix to the original text, and again, in 
what is probably a derivative form, in the Chandogyai^ 
A third version of the doctrine in the Kaushitaki is 
dependent upon these earlier statements, and attempts 
to reconcile their discrepancies, while adding certain 
new features of its own.* Since these three passages 
form the classic statements for later philosophy, we 
will endeavour to outline their teaching, although the 
confusion in matters of detail is such that it is 
impossible to gain from them any single consistent 
picture. 

The passage which, in the main, is common to the 
Brihaddranyaka and the C/idndogya, falls clearly into 
two parts, one of which may be designated as the 
doctrine of the five fires in the narrower sense, and the 
other as the doctrine of the two ways.* Since these 
two sections diverge somewhat in point of view we 

‘ Hrih. 4. 4. 3-4, Sb. * Bfih. 6. 2 ; Chand. 5. 3-10. ’ Kavsh. 1. 

* The doctrine of the five fires in the narnnver senpe is found in Hrih. 

2. 9-J4, and Chand. 5. 4-9 ; the dtxrtrine of the two ways in Brih.%, 2. 

and Chand, 5. 10. For the literary analysis see J>ussen, SUK 
137 f. ; Keith, BPV, p. 575. 
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propose to discuss first the doctrine of the five fires as 
it appears in the Brihadaranyaka and the Chdndogya 
and secondly the doctrine of the two ways as it is 
found in both these sources. 

The doctrine of the five fires endeavours to explain 
the origin of a human being as the result of five 
sacrifices. First, in yonder world, the gods offer 
faith {sraddhd) as a sacrifice, and from this offering 
King Soma^ arises. Soma is offered in turn and rain 
is produced. From this comes food, then seed, and 
finally man. After man has lived his life and dies, he 
in turn is offered in the flame of the funeral pyre. In 
the Brihaddraiiyaka version of this passage nothing 
explicit is said about transmigration into another 
human body in this section, the process stopping 
with the ‘ man having the colour of light ’ who rises 
from the pyre. The passage leads on easily, however, 
into the doctrine of the two ways which does definite- 
ly teach transmigration, and it is not improbable that 
the earlier passage also is to be understood in that 
light. At any rate, the teaching of transmigration is 
definitely attached to it in the Chdndogya, which 
after tracing the course through the five fires as above 
adds that the funeral pyre is also the fire from w’hich 
man comes. We are to understand then from this 
doctrine as it stands in the Chdndogya that at death 
man goes through the series of changes mentioned 
and that he returns from the fires to a new life. 
Nothing is said here about any separation of men 
into classes, or of any residence whether temporary 
or permanent in another world. 

These changes are introduced in the second 
passage, the doctrine of the two ways. We discuss 
this again primarily as it appears in the Brikaddmn- 
yaka, but noting so far as necessary the variations 
in the Chdndogya. This doctrine diverges at several 


* Soma is an intoxicating drink used for ritual purpo.ses in the Vedas. 
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points from the doctrine of the five fires, although 
there are points of contact between them. The 
doctrine is based upon a verse from the Rif:^veda^ 
which speaks of two ways, the way of the Manes and 
the way of the gods. In its original context these 
two ways are probably merely day and night." But in 
the Upanishad they are interpreted as ways which 
the soul may follow at death ; the way of the gods 
conducts those who know the doctrine of the five fires 
(which has just been expounded) ultimately to the 
world of Brahma from which there is no return ; while 
the way of the Manes brings back to rebirth those 
who have merely performed the Vedic duties of 
sacrifice, charity, and austerity. The way of the gods 
takes a man through a series of intermediate stations 
before he reaches his final goal. As given in the 
Briluidaranyaka they are flame, the day, the bright 
half of the month (i.e. the part in which the moon is 
waxing), the bright half of the year (i.e. the part in 
which the sun is moving northwards), the world of the 
gods, the sun, the lightning fire, and finally the world of 
Brahma. The temporal terms employed are probably to 
be understood spatially, although, in Ma/idbhdrata, 
Bhishma, after he has been given his death-blow, is 
obliged to remain in a kind of suspended animation 
in order that he may finally die in the part of the year 
which belongs to the way of the gods. The Clmidogyn 
list is the same as that just given, except for the fact 
that it substitutes the year for the world of the gods, 
and inserts the moon just before the lightning fire, 
possibly in deference to the earlier belief that the moon 
was the abode of the dead. 

The stations on the way of the Manes are in the 
Brihaddranyaka, smoke, night, the dark half of the 
month (i.e. the part in which the moon is waning), the 
dark half of the year (i.e. the part in which the sun is 

* Kigveda, 10. 88. 15. 

' Sf.> Deasseu, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 318. 
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moving southwards), the world of the Manes, and then 
the moon which is mystically identified with King Soma. 
Here the souls become food for the gods, thus in some 
mysterious way accounting for the waxing and waning 
of the moon. They then pass into space, then succes- 
sively into air, rain, earth, food, and seed, and thus 
eventually are reborn. The Chandogya places space 
also before the entry into the moon, and adds that the 
souls remain in the moon so long as they have a 
residue of good works. The return journey in the 
Ckandogya is a little more complicated. The souls 
pass into space, wind, smoke, mist, cloud, rain, plants 
(rice and barley, herbs and trees, sesame plants and 
beans are mentioned), seed, and thence to rebirth. 
Amid much which is bizarre in these conceptions, it 
is possible to make out that the two ways are the ways 
open respectively to those possessing the mystic 
knowledge given by the Upanishads, and to those who 
merely practice the Vedic virtues. 

We would expect a third way for those who would 
fail to come up to the standards of either mystic 
knowledge or Vedic dutifulness. This, however, we 
fail to find. Instead, a third way is designated in the 
Brihaddranyaka for those who are ignorant of the 
doctrine of the two ways. These are condemned to be 
reborn, not as men, but as ‘ crawling and flying insects, 
and whatever there is here that bites ’. This omission 
of a way for those who are sinful is made good in the 
Ckandogya, although only at the cost of introducing 
further confu.sion into the conception. Although we 
are told that the way of the Manes is followed by those 
who reverence a belief in the Vedic virtues, yet they 
appear at the end of their journey to be divided into 
two classes, those of good conduct, who are given 
rebirth into one of the higher castes, and those of evil 
conduct, who are degraded to the condition of an 
animal or an outcaste. The third way of the Brihad- 
aranyaka is kept, but without its original significance, 
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for short-lived creatures such as flies and worms, who, 
it appears, are quite excluded from the possibility of 
ever rising to a higher state. It is also to be noted 
that the Chandogya provides for a double retribution, 
at least for good works, since the soul’s residence in 
the moon seems to be a kind of heaven, where it can 
remain until its good works are exhausted. 

The Kaushitaki presents what is in many ways a 
much more intelligible account. At death, the soul 
passes to the moon where its knowledge of certain 
formulas which it is supposed to have learned is tested. 
If it passes this test, it goes on in the way of the gods. 
If it fails, it returns to earth through rain, and there is 
reborn ‘ either as a worm, or as a moth, or as a fish, or 
as a bird, or as a lion, or as a wild boar, or as a snake, 
or as a tiger, or as a person, or as some other in this or 
that condition. . . . according to his deeds, according 
to his knowledge 

All of these conflicting ideas, together with some 
of the earlier eschatological ideas of the Vedic period, 
are carried over into the philosophies with little further 
development, and while much attention is given to 
detail in the Vedanta Sutras, it is hardly necessary for 
us to follow Sankara and Ramanuja in their attempts 
to expound the Vedantic teaching. It may be remarked 
that the account which was most influential was that of 
the Chatidogya, in many ways the most confused and 
perplexing of the three. But the essential point in the 
development of the systems lies in the general concep- 
tion of a universe in which there is repeated return to 
rebirth in forms determined by the deeds of each life, 
a process which continues until eventually the 
knowledge is achieved which in some way sets the soul 
free from the necessity of further reincarnation. 

One point in which greater clearness .seems to 
have been gained by the philosophies is in the 


* Kaiish. 1 . 
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conception of just what it is that transmigrates. In 
the Upanishads this is by no means evident. In the 
early passage, Brih. 3. 2, two suggestions are made. 
The first is the idea that the one eternal element in 
man’s nature is the name, a doctrine of obscure mean- 
ing in the original, but apparently lying back of the 
later Buddhist notion that the element which is 
reborn is name and form, i.e. individuality.^ The 
second question which is also, of course, paralleled in 
Buddhism is that while the parts of the body .are 
scattered to their respective sources, what remains 
over to cause a new existence is karma. In another 
passage in the teaching of Yajilavalkya, the transmi- 
grating entity is much more developed. The Atman, 
as it departs from the body, takes with it the bodily 
senses, intelligence, its knowledge and works, and its 
knowledge of former things {ptirvaprajna). One more 
element is added to these in the later philosophy to 
form what is known as the subtle body [liitga sarira or 
iukshma sarira). These elements are combined in a 
kind of spatial counterpart of the physical body, 
distinguished from it by being invisible, and forming 
the entity which passes from birth to birth, carrying 
with it the seeds of karma which are realized in each 
new existence." The thought that the actions of a man 
remain in this subtle body like seeds which spring up 
to life in the new existence is a favourite one with 
Sankara, and is well used by him to reinforce what 
doubtless has been one of the great motives for 
accepting the whole transmigration theory, the fact 
that it provides what is at least at first sight an 
excellent solution for the problem of evil." 

* Sec Keith, RPV. pp. 578-9, For Buddhism see the MilindaPahha, 

46. 5, translatetl by Buddhism in Translations, p. 234. 

* See Sdhkhya Kdrikd, 39, 40, 44, 45, 62, for texts dealinjf with transmi- 
jiTation and the subtle body. In the Vedanta Sutra, Sutras 4. 2-4, deal with 
transmigration and release, while 4. 2.8-11 deal specially with the subtle body. 

We qiu.4e the following section from Sankara’s comment on F.5. 
2. 1. 34, which admirably exhibits his use of the doctrine for furnishing an 
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A further condition which should be kept in mind 
as affecting to some extent the development of Indian 
thought is the institution of caste. It is clear that in 
the Vedas and Upanishads this institution had not 
developed into the rigid and complicated system which 
is characteristic of later Indian society. The only 
distinctions generally made are divisions into natural 
social groups, namely, the priestly class, the ruling or 
fighting class, the farmer and merchant class, and the 
labourers. The last were apparently at first recruited 
from the conquered aborigines. The primacy of the 
Brahmans over the Kshatriyas is by no means 
evident in such a passage as Bri/t. 1. 4. 11, and it is 
evident that there was considerable give and take in 
intellectual discussions between them, although the 
Brahmans are endeavouring to maintain the sup- 
remacy. It is also clear that the number of those who 

t'.xplanation of evil : ' The Lord is not to be ret'eived (it is arj^ued) as the 
( ause of the world. Why ? l^ecanse of his implication (in that case) with 
unfairness and lack of mercy. Some, such as the gods, etc., he makes to 
t'njoy extreme pleasure; some, such as the animals, etc., to .suffer extreme 
pain ; (others, such as men, etc., to .suffer a middle fate. So, because passion 
jiiid cruelty would have to be ascTibed to a Lord who brought forth .so unfair 
11 creation, just as to a common person, there would follow a contradiction of 
tlie character of the Lord as perfectly pure, etc., that is, of (qualities which are 
ascertained from the Sruti and Srariti, Moreover, lack of mercy and extreme 
cruelty, which are things despised even by low people, would implied in 
him becau.se of his infliction of pain and his [final] destnu'tion of all 
i rcatures. Therefore because of his unfairness and lack of mercy it cannot 
!h received that the Lord is cause of the world. 

‘ We reply : Unfairne.s.s and lack of mercy are not implied in the Lord. 
I'or why ? Hecause of his “ having reganl ”,l)ecause if the Lonl alf)ne without 
"rt^gan!” had made an unfair creation there would be these two 
ciiarges — unfairness and lack of mercy. But he did not create it without 
“regard”; for the Lord “having regard” brought forth an (apparently) 
mifair creation. Hut to what did he have “ regard” i We say that lie had 
■ egard to righteousness and unrighteousness. Hence this (apparently) unfair 
creation ha.sregartl to the righteousness and unrighteousness of the creatures 
treated, and this is not a fault to be charged against the Lord. Moreover 
tix Lord must be looked upon like Parjanya (the god of rain); for just as 
i-^riariya is the cause alike of the prr>duction of rice, barley, etc., but the 
•^fferences of the species of rice, biirley, etc., are caused by the unlike 
potentialities lying hkkien in each different seed, so the fvord is the common 
tanse of the creation of gods, men, etc., but the differences of g<xls, men, 

are caused by the unlike karma lying hidden in each different seed. 
Bence the Lord, because of his “having regard” cannot be charged with 
-ufairness and lack of mercy.’ 
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were allowed to share the highest knowledge was not 
in all cases so closely confined to the three highest 
castes as was later the rule. Satyakama is allowed to 
study as a Brahman, although his paternity is unknown. 
His teacher is willing to assume that he is a Brahman 
merely from the tact that he gave a truthful answer to 
the embarrassing question concerning his origin. 
Raikva teaches his mystic doctrine to Janasruti after 
fitting presents had been given, although before he had 
openly called him a Sudra.* 

These breaches in the proprieties of a later time 
are explained away by Sankara, following Badarayana, 
but in the most obviously sophistical fashion. He also 
discusses for his own part at considerable length two 
questions, namely, whether the Sudras should be ex- 
cluded from the study of the Vedanta, and whether the 
gods (who it must be remembered are also in need of 
salvation) may be admitted to the mystic knowledge.” 
The answer to both questions is in the affirma- 
tive. The Sudras are excluded because they cannot 
be invested with the sacred thread, a sacrament which 
admits the youth of the three higher castes to the 
study of the Veda. The gods, on the other hand, are 
admitted, since although they have not been invested 
with the sacred thread, they are not in need of it 
because the Veda is self-revealed to them. It might 
appear as if the Vedanta were illogical in excluding 
the Sudra, since he is also a human being and has a 
soul to be saved. But it is to be remembered that he 
owes his position to the results of previous karma, and 
while he may not be able to gain deliverance in this 
birth, fitting conduct may give him that privilege in 
his next, or at all events some future reincarnation. 

Much the same position is taken by Ramanuja in 
his commentary on the Sutras. He holds strictly 
that the Sudras cannot be admitted to that relation- 


• CMnd. 4. 4, 44. 12. 


* Comment on F.S. 1. 3, 32-39. 
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ship with Brahma which constitutes salvation, since 
they are not allowed to study the Veda, which is a 
necessary condition. In fact, in one way he is even 
stricter than Sankara, for he argues that if Sahkara’s 
position were logically followed out,^ it would be 
necessary to admit the equality of the Sudra with the 
higher castes, and he appears to regard it as an 
advantage that this deduction cannot be drawn from 
his system. At the same time, there is another side 
of Ramanuja’s thought which, stands apparently in 
direct opposition to that which has been already stated. 
In south India from early times there has been a 
tendency for religious leadership to spring from mem- 
bers of the lower castes. One of the earliest and most 
famous literary works in the Tamil language, the 
Kurral, was written by a priest or soothsayer of the 
Pariahs, if we may trust the common tradition.’ In the 
line of spiritual descent in wjiich Ramanuja more 
immediately stands, the twelve Alvars are said to have 
included in their number some who were outcastes, and 
they did not hesitate to teach outcastes.“ In the accounts 
of Ramanuja’s life which have come down to us, we find 
him teaching the Sudras and outcastes the doctrines 
of Vishnu-bhakti or loving trust in Vishnu, and he is 
said to have admitted outcastes for one day in the year 
into the temple which he founded at Meikote. The 
same contradiction remains among the spiritual 
descendants of Ramanuja to the present day. The 
special sect to which he belonged, the SrI-Vaishnavas, 
are still very strict in the enforcement of caste, while 
a fifteenth century follower of his, Ramananda, was 
one of the early leaders of reform movements which 
endeavoured to minimize the power of caste or remove 
it completely.* It is possible, as Farquhar suggests, that 
Ramanuja’s severity in enforcing caste regulations 
was in .order to remove from his sect the suspicion 

' (t, U. Pope, The Kurral. ^ Farquhar, ORLl, p. 187. 

=• Farquhar, ORLL pp. 247, 323 ff. 
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of heterodoxy which had clung to it from early 
times.* 

I have not been able to discover in early Safikhya 
sources any definite references to the position of the 
system in regard to the Sudras or outcastes, although 
there is reason for believing that it was more liberal 
than the Vedanta. From the bias which it has against 
the Vedas, as compared with the Vedantist system, 
we should expect that it would not give the supreme 
place to the Brahman caste who were the custodians 
of the sacred literature. The Sahkhya system is in 
several respects allied to Buddhism and Jainism, 
systems which made no caste distinctions. Perhaps 
the most important piece of evidence which can be 
obtained from the early literature is that Kdrikd 53 of 
the Sdiikhya Kdrikd, in giving the divisions of sentient 
beings, places the gods in eight groups, while the 
human race is put entirely in one. Considering the 
love for tracing distinctions which the Sahkhya 
exhibits, it is remarkable that it should pass over the 
obvious one of caste, unless it wished to show that it 
did not consider this distinction important. In the 
later Sahkhya works Sudras are definitely admitted 
to the study of the system, and in this the commen- 
tator on the Sank/iya-pravacann-sutra, Vijnana-bhikshii, 
appeals to the authority of the Mahdbhdrata^ where it 
is stated that the results of Yoga are open to women 
and Sudras as well as to men and the twice-born.^ 

^ Radhakrishiian, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, pp. 61fi, 708, maintains that 
Sankara and Ramanuja take a much more liberal view of aiste than the one 
which I have ix^en able to find in them as presented above. The references 
which he jjives are either not to the writinvi^s of the thinkers in question, or 
when taken from the commentaries on the Sutrtus.fail in my opinion to 
establish his point. In particular, I am unable to find anything in Sankara’.s 
comment on PS. 3. 4. 38, which would justify his assertion that ‘ Sankara 
holds that any man of any caste can attain the highest knowledge The 
passage deals with those outside the a^ramas, not with those outside the 
higher castes. 

’ A/ahddhdrala, 14. 19. 61. 

^ On tht; position of the Sahkhya in reganl to caste see Garbe, Pa 
Sahkhya Philosophie, pp. 138-40; Keith, The Sdmkhya System, p. 100: 
Farqiihar, ORLl. p. 131. 
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The division of Indian society into castes affected 
the development of philosophy in two ways. In the 
first place, the pre-eminence of the Brahman caste in 
intellectual matters meant that the course of Hindu 
philosophic development was kept largely under their 
control,’ and was for the most part based upon their 
religious tradition. They were the class in the 
community which beyond all others had the leisure 
necessary for prolonged occupation with intellectual 
affairs. While brahmacarya or Vedic study was 
open to all the members of the twice-born castes, 
it is unlikely that many would have fully availed 
themselves of its privileges who were not expecting 
to make professional use of their knowledge in later 
life. Such books as the Pancalantra show us that the 
education given to princes was in many cases at least 
of a much more practical sort. Brahman supremacy 
meant then that philosophical knowledge was an 
aristocratic and exclusive possession, and was limited 
by the Brahman caste chiefly to the religious tradition. 

In the second place, the separation which existed 
between the Brahmans and the other classes meant 
that the knowledge which grew out of the conduct of 
ordinary handicrafts reached the Brahmans in only 
a very small degree. As has previously been pointed 
out, there was in India a considerable knowledge of 
the sciences, medicine, mathematics, etc., but it made 
no important contribution to philosophy because 
of this social .stratification. Even the consideration 
of ethics and politics which in the west have had 
an important place in philosophical development, is 
for the most part lacking in Indian thought, largely 
doubtless because the structure of caste appeared 
u* make such a consideration unnecessary.' 

The motive of the philosophies which we are 
to study is throughout practical. It is not the dis* 

‘ It was of course otherwise in Bndcihisra and Jainism. 

" Keith, RPV. p. 600. 
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interested love of truth but the desire to end some 
of earth’s sorrows or to secure some of its acknow- 
ledged joys which leads the thinker to undertake 
his task. In the early Upanishads, knowledge is 
power in a crassly material sense, and it is 
desired because it can give to its fortunate possessor 
some of the ordinary natural goods of life. Whoever 
knows this or that mystery will obtain pleasure, or 
food, or control over a hateful rival, or gold, or 
whatever else it may be. Of course, other-worldly 
boons are by no means excluded when they come to be 
thought important, and the correct knowledge will 
also give a man power to escape the second death, or, 
with Naciketas in the Katha, he may learn how to 
kindle the fire which leads to the possession of 
heaven. In all this there is a magical note, so that the 
knowledge operates not through its meaning, or 
through any action which it may suggest, but purely 
through its own mysterious power. Knowledge is a 
terrible thing, and its posses.sor, like Yajnavalkya, 
may use it against his opponent who is not equally 
equipped, to make his head burst open. 

On the other hand, as the thought of the Upanishads 
becomes more developed, the idea becomes increasingly 
clear that the primary use of the knowledge for which 
the thinkers strive is to secure salvation or release. A 
full discussion of release, as we find it in the Upanishads, 
can be intelligible only after their metaphysical prin- 
ciples are understood, and hence must be postponed 
for later consideration. It may be pointed out here, 
however, that in contrast with later Indian thought, the 
doctrine of release grew neither out of transmigration 
nor out of any thorough-going pessimism. The doctrine 
of release appears independently of, and perhaps previ- 
ous to, the doctrine of transmigration ; while pessi- 
mism, in the form which became characteristic of Bud- 
dhism, is scarcely to be found in the Upanishads, 
except in the late Maitri, 
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The desire for release was, however, closely 
associated with both these elements in the later 
philosophies. In the Sankhya, which in this respect 
stands closest to the Buddhist point of view, all 
existence is an evil, and the purpose of philosophy is 
to discover some means of escaping from it. The first 
verse of the Karikas declares: ‘ From the injurious 
effects of the threefold kinds of pain [arises] a desire 
to know the means of removing it.’ The three kinds 
of pain are explained by the commentators as {a) 
that which arises from some inner source, such as 
bodily or mental ills, {d) that which ari.ses from natural 
external causes, and (r) that which comes from super- 
natural causes, such as demon-possession, or from the 
influence of the planets. Such remedies for these ills 
as medicine or earthly pleasures have no permanent 
effect, and they can only be finally eliminated by the 
study of the Sankhya philosophy. 

Knowledge is for Sankara a means of securing a 
more positive blessing, although it is closely linked in 
bis mind with e.scape from the evil round of trans- 
migration, and since in his view the source of all evil 
is false knowledge (a conception which we shall have 
to examine more carefully later) it is natural that he 
should believe that the way of release is through true 
knowledge. His point of view is sufficiently expressed 
by the words with which he introduces his comment on 
the first of the Vedanta Sutras: ‘With a view to 
ffreeing one’s self from that wrong notion which is the 
cause of all evil and attaining thereby the knowledge 
of the absolute unity of the Self, the study of the 
V:danta Sutras is begun.” 

In Ramanuja knowledge does not have the place 
of exclusive importance in regard to salvation which 
it assumes in Safikara, since it is replaced by bhakti 
^or loving trust. Yet in his thought as well, it does 


‘ Introduction to Comment on SBE. vol. XXXIV, p. 9, 
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have an essential place, and wrong notions in regard 
to ultimate reality may prevent the achievement of the 
emancipation which is the goal of his thought. Hut 
whereas in Sankara’s system knowledge is salvation, 
with Ramanuja it is but one step, although a necessary 
one, on the way. 

In the method of Indian thought, as might be 
expected, there is a sharp distinction to be drawn 
between the period of the Upanishads and that of the 
philosophies. In the Upanishads we have a creative 
period when new ideas were surging in the minds of 
men, and when the impulse to expression was too 
great to allow time for considering whether or not the 
new doctrines were harmonious with one another, or 
whether they could be placed in any regular system. 
Naturally, we have then both brilliant intuitions into 
truth as well as much else which is of little value. At 
the same time, the Upanishads formed a rich quarry 
for later workers, and there is little in the later 
philosophical development which does not show traces 
of its origin from the Upanishads. 

For the later philosophy, how'ever, the problem 
was no longer that of origination but of construction. 
The elements of thought which were found in the 
older tradition had to be fitted together, harmonized, 
ordered in a system. The philosophies in the period 
in which they become known from literary documents 
show ample signs of having been conceived in the 
atmosphere of competing schools. Contested doctrines 
could not be supported on the mere authority of the 
teacher but required proof if they were to stand. If 
the authority of the Veda was seriously to be main- 
tained it was necessary to make the endeavour to bring 
its teachings into some kind of unity. Or if it were to 
be given up as a determinative principle, it was 
necessary to find some other standard to put in its 
place. We have then a period of intense intellectual 
activity, which, if it produced little fundamentally new, 
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was yet valuable in that it explored thoroughly the 
meaning of the movements of the past, and contributed 
new emphases and new rationalizations of previous 
beliefs. 

This intellectual activity has its closest western 
parallel so far as method is concerned, in the slightly 
later movement of scholasticism. In both we have the 
attempts of groups of men whose main interest was in 
religion and who tried to understand their religious 
tradition and to reduce it to a rationally coherent 
system. In both we have the same atmosphere of 
controversy, where the effort is not to discover new 
truth so much as to defend positions against possible 
assailants. Even in literary form the resemblance is 
striking. The Sutras have their parallel in the medieval 
books of Sentences, such as those of Peter Lombard. 
I'he commentary is the form of exposition which is most 
common both in east and west. If we ^examine the 
structure of such a commentary as the Srid/iaskya of 
Ramanuja, we find that it is not dissimilar to that used 
by Thomas Aquinas in his Summae. In both, after a 
preliminary statement of the proposition to be defen- 
ded, the views of opponents are represented, which is 
finally followed by the establi.shment of the com- 
mentator’s own position. 

In a recent book,’ Otto compares Sankara 
with the German mystic, Meister Eckhart, and 
succeeds in showing great similarities as far as the 
substance of their thought is concerned. In form, 
however, both Sankara and Ramanuja are much more 
ckxsely allied with the great systematizers of the 
Middle Ages. Like them, they were able to reduce to 
inclusive syntheses the knowledge which appeared to 
be of value to men of their time and class. They owe 
their reputation and influence in later ages to the 
fact that their followers have felt that if only they 


' West-OsUiche Mystik. 
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thoroughly understood the works of these great 
masters, they would find that the problems which the 
world presents were already completely solved. It 
might be necessary to expound once more the master’s 
teachings or to defend them against new attacks of 
opponents ; but it was hard to believe that these great 
systems would ever be in need of reconstruction. It 
is, then, not strange that after the age of the great 
systems, the only further development of Indian 
philosophy upon new lines has been to make the 
attempt to bring all systems into one single synthesis ; 
an attempt which, in spite of some measure of apparent 
success due to the many common elements of Indian 
thought, could in the end only produce confusion of 
what had already been rightly distinguished. 



CHAPTER IV 


BRAHMA AND ATMAN IN THE 
UPANISHADS 

We have seen that to many questions which can 
be asked in regard to the teaching of the Upanishads 
no single answer can be given. If inquiry were to be 
made whether the Upanishads are theistic or panthe- 
istic, or whether they teach a realistic or an idealistic 
system, one could at best reply with what one believed 
to be the prevailing view. Any simple answer would 
have to pass over evidence which definitely tends 
toward an opposite viewpoint. It is unlikely that the 
attempts made by Saiikara and Ramanuja as well as 
by early western scholars, to bend all the teachings of 
the Upanishads to fit this or that theory of their 
meaning, will ever be repeated. It may then be 
inquired whether it is not possible to show that one 
view in the Upani.shads is fundamental, and that from 
it all the others are derived by a process either of 
development or degradation. Or, if it should prove 
impossible to make any one view fundamental to the 
detriment of others, does not our material give us 
sufficient data for the construction of a theory of the 
historical development of their thought, so that we 
may be enabled to explain each successive stage as the 
outworking of the ideas contained in the one before 
it ^ It must be admitted that if it should prove possible 
to work out such a theory, and to demonstrate it convin- 
cingly, it would Be of considerable value in aiding us to 
interpret the doctrines of the Upanishads themselves. 
There is much in these documents w'hich must neces- 
■^arily remain ambiguous except in the light of .some 
general theory of historical development. If we 
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assumCj^for Instance, that the fully developed doctrine 
of the Atman, as found in the teaching of Yajnavalkya, 
was known to the authors of the cosmogonic myths in 
Brih. 1.4, we shall believe that they were endeavouring 
to popularize the higher teaching by making use of 
familiar material, and we shall read into these myths 
much more meaning than they will have, if we think 
that they are merely stepping-stones on the way to 
the higher teaching. Some idea of the chronological 
sequence of our materials can be gained, as was pointed 
out above,' by the methods of literary criticism. 

At any rate, the relative order of the Upanishads, 
apart from a few exceptions, can be regarded as fairly 
certain. Is our knowledge sufficiently extensive to 
enable us to use it for a convincing theory of the 
development of ideas 

Attempts have been made to provide such a theory 
by two of the foremost interpreters of Indian thought. 
Deussen, in his Philosophy of the Upanishads,' holds 
that there is one normal view in the Upanishads, from 
which all differing views represent a decline. Thi.s 
view is expressed in the teaching of Yajnavalkya in 
the oldest of the Upanishads, the Brihadaranyaka, and 
thus stands at the very beginning of the intellectual 
movement which the Upanishads represent. This view 
is an uncompromising idealism, and is the strain of 
thought afterwards defended and systematized by 
Sankara. In Deussen’s words, this view states that 
‘ the Atman is the sole reality ; with the knowledge of 
it all is known ; there is no plurality and no change. 
Nature, which presents the appearance of plurality and 
change, is mere illusion {m'dyd) ’, While there is much 
in the earlier parts of the Brihaddrauyaka and 
Chaudo^ya which does not accord with this view, he 
holds that it is placed there with a pedagogic purpose, 
so that the learner may be gradually prepared for the 

^ p. 37. 


* pp. 237 if. et passim. 
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tloctrines of the Atman.’ Finally, Deussen believes 
that Yajnavalkya’s view is an essential element, perhaps 
the most essential element, of any ultimately true 
philosophy. 

But this high idealistic view, so this theory con- 
tinues, could not be permanently maintained, owing 
to the natural tendency of the human mind to think of 
even ultimate principles in empirical terms. We have, 
then, a series of steps of degeneration, as men gradu- 
ally lost sight of the original view in their attempts to 
make it more intelligible. The first step, which is 
caused by the difficulty of holding the universe 
entirely unreal, is to pantheism, and Deussen admits 
that this view occupies the largest place in the 
Upanishads, and not the original idealism. This view 
holds that ‘ the universe _is real, and j’et the Atman is 
the sole reality ; for the Atman is the entire universe ’. 
Yet this pantheism is distinct from European panthe- 
ism since pantheism in Europe grew out of the theism 
of the Middle Ages, while this pantheism grew out of 
an original idealism. But it was impossible, again, for 
thought to rest content in the pantheists view. The 
relation tetween the universe and the Atman was in 
need of further interpretation, and this was accom- 
plished in terms of the causal relationship. Our next 
step, then, is to cosmogonism, which in the Upanishads 
makes use of older_cosmogonic material, while main- 
taining that the Atman, after creating the world, 
entered into it. A further step is theism, in which a 
distinction is drawn for the first time between the 
supreme and the individual soul. But with the 
drawing of this distinction, the existence of God 
is called into question. For if souls are ultimate 
and eternal realities, the only function left for God is 
to be the creator of the material world, and this 
becomes unnecessary, if it is assumed that matter also 


* Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 121. 
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is eternal. We are left then with the atheism of the 
Sankhya' system, which assumes only two types of 
ultimate reality, matter {pradJmid) and souls {purusha). 
The Sankhya philosophy is just beginning to reach 
expression in the latest of the classical Upanishads, 
but the development goes one stage further in later 
philosophy, when the Yoga, while accepting the 
fundamental principles of the Sankhya system, adds to 
it the belief in a personal God. This is perhaps due to 
the pressure of popular opinion, since the system pro- 
perly speaking has no place for this belief. This last 
development Deussen calls deism. We have thus a 
series of' changes, idealism, pantheism, cosmogonism, 
theism, atheism, and deism, each of which follows by 
logical development from the one before it when the 
mind endeavours to understand metaphysical truth in 
empirical terms. 

• Although it is admitted even by Keith that this 
theory is a brilliant and attractive one,’ it nevertheless 
presents certain difficulties. Perhaps the chief of these 
is that it puts at the very beginning of the develop- 
ment the highest and most abstruse theory, while 
the relatively imperfect views are considered to be 
subsequent to it. Granting for the moment that 
Yajnavalkya’s views do represent the norm of the 
Upanishads, it is indeed strange that we should have 
no trace of the steps by which this highest insight was 
attained. Deussen is able to explain this difficulty by 
means of his theory that the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads was originally worked out by the Kshatriya 
caste, and was taken over and given its present literary 
form by the Brahmans after its development was 
practically complete. But this theory of the exclusive 
Kshatriya origin of the Upanishadic philosophy, as 
we have seen,* is now discredited, and further research 
has shown that the thought of the Upanishads presents 


> jRPV. p. 510. 


* pp. 33-4. 
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far more continuity with that of the Brahmanas than 
was earlier supposed. ' Further, the notion that the 
Upanishads do have a normal form of thought is one 
which is suggested by the study of the later systems of 
philosophy rather than by the Upanishads themselves. 
One can hardly say that there is any hint, in the many 
passages which express a pantheistic view, that they 
are a falling away from an original idealism. 

In place of Deussen’s theory, then, Keith, who is 
the most recent systematic expounder of the philosophy 
of the Upanishads, offers another solution.' The 
original source of the thought of the Upanishads is 
the cosmogonism which comes down unbroken from 
the Vedas and Brahmanas. Creation implies not the 
making of something from outside, but the unfolding 
of something already implicit. Thus the identity of 
the world with the Atman follows as a natural conse- 
quence. But along with this strain of thought, the 
ultimate effect of which is rather to diminish the 
personal aspect of the deity, is another which has just 
the opposite effect. The worship of the great gods 
of popular religion had never ceased to be a force, 
and in the Kat/ia and still more definitely in the 
Sve/asvalaya is a determining element in Upanishadic 
thought. This force makes its appearance later than 
cosmogonism, yet is not a result of it, but rather of 
this popular religion which had never ceased to 
exist. A third factor which is of importance in the 
Upanishads, but by no means of such dominant 
interest as Deussen thought, is the philosophy of 
Yajnavalkya. This is a necessary presupposition for 
the historical understanding of both the Saiikhya 
philosophy and Buddhism ; but it ‘ cannot, save by 
paradox, be deemed the earliest view or the dominat- 
ing view expressed in the Upanishads To put the 

‘ This is specially emphasized by Edgerton, ‘ S<jurce.s of the Filo.sofy 
of the Upanishads’, jAOS, vol. XXXVI, pp. 197-204. 

> RPV, pp. 510 if. “ RPy. p. 512. 
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whole matter in another way, we have two lines of 
development, both tracing their antecedents to the 
Brahmanas. We have on the one hand, the concep- 
tion of Brahma as the holy power which controls 
things expanded into an idea which includes the 
whole of the universe. On the other, we have a study 
of the psychic element, which is known under the 
names of Prana (Breath), or Prajna (Intelligence), 
but which i.s most satisfactorily termed the Atman. 
A decisive advance is made when, after unsatisfactory- 
attempts to exp]ain_ the nature of Brahma, it is 
identified with the Atman. But this position leaves 
us with unsolved difficulties, which lead us on the 
one hand, to the position of Yajnavalkya, which treats 
the world of appearances as illusory, and on the 
other to that of the Kat/ia, which takes it as real. 
The position of the Kat/ia, however, leads to further 
antinomies, which end in the system of the Sankhya, 
which makes the absolute unreal, and in Buddhism, 
which a.s.serts the unreality of both the absolute and 
the individual. 

In attempting to criticize the two theories which 
have been outlined above, it may in the first place lx; 
pointed out that any such reconstruction of the process 
of the development of thought in the Upanishads must 
inevitably remain to a certain extent hypothetical in 
nature. The facts are too few and the interpretation 
of them too ambiguous for us to be sure that we have 
attained complete certainty in any theory which we may 
adopt. It is quite conceivable that if the facts in a 
given situation are sufficiently few, not merely two but 
an indefinite number of hypotheses may all explain them 
equally well. Further, we must remember that in the 
present case certain of our data in regard to the rela- 
tive age of our documents are ultimately gained 
through the acceptance of some theory of the develop- 
ment of thought. We are thus in danger of reasoning 
in a circle. It is doubtless also true that the circle is 
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not complete, and that when we have once established 
a preliminary theory on the basis of unquestioned 
facts, we can legitimately use it for discovering further 
relations of data. But it is easy to forget how large a 
measure of hypothesis may have entered into the 
establishment of what we regard as fact. Again, we 
must remember that thought was proceeding in several 
different centres in north India, so that we need not 
assume that a highly developed theory which grew up 
in one district is necessarily later or dependent upon 
a more primitive view which comes from a more back- 
ward group. Still again, we have no reason for 
assuming that we have preserved to us all the relevant 
materials from this movement of thought. P'or all 
these reasons, then, we must regard with some suspicion 
such a beautifully logical theory as that of Deussen’s, 
brilliant and instructive as it no doubt is. It is at any 
rate singular that it should be possible to construct 
such a theory in the obscure field of Upanishadic 
philosophy, while in many other fields where the facts 
are far more numerous, it has proved impossible to 
attain any such logical sequence. 

With these general considerations in mind, we 
come to a study of the particular elements of the two 
theories. Here we note that in spite of an appearance 
of wide divergence, there is actually a considerable 
degree of agreement between them. This will become 
clearer if we consider first not the chronological 
beginning of the movement, where the difficulties 
in our way are relatively greater, but the conclu- 
sion of _Deussen’s series. 'I'hat the Yoga system 
adds its Isvara in a quite external way to the twenty- 
five principles of the Sankhya system is clear,’ 
although the point is not settled whether this was due 
lo the demands of popular pressure,"* or whether the 

^ Keith, The Sdikkhya System, p. 56. 

^ 80 RadhakrlshDan, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 371 : ‘We eannot 
Help saying that the Yoga philosophy introduced the conception of (lod just 
Ix; in fashion and catch the mind of the public.’ 
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attenuated condition of the belief in God in the 
Yoga is due on the one hand to the survival of the 
theism of the Upanishads, and on the other to its 
association with the atheism of the Safikhya/ Again, 
the proposition that the Sahkhya is not original, but 
presupposes the Atman philosophy in some form, is 
accepted by Keith, although he appears to vary between 
the view that it is dependent upon the idealism of 
Yajnavalkya, and the alternative opinion that it is 
derived from the theism of the Kat/ia.~ Our real 
perplexities concern only the earlier members of the 
series — idealism, pantheism, cosmogonism, and theism 
— and here the divergencies between Deussen and 
Keith are greater. That the idealism of Yajnavalkya 
is really more ancient than the cosmogonism which 
fills much of the older Upanishads is a position which 
is very difficult to maintain, except in the light either 
of a theory of the Kshatriya origin of the Upanishads 
or of a preconceived philosophy. Deussen’s proposi- 
tion that the earlier portions of the Brihatiaranyaka 
and the C/iaiuiogya are designed as a pedagogic 
preparation can scarcely be regarded as of serious 
weight, in the light of the pedagogic deficiencies of the 
Upanishads in most matters. It is, of course, not 
impossible that a late compiler may have put his 
materials together in the order which he thought most 
effective. But it is difficult to believe that the early 
sections of the Bri/iaddranyaka or the Chditdogya were 
deliberately composed in order to provide an easy 
introduction to the idealistic doctrine of Yajnavalkya. 
We shall be much more likely to interpret them 
correctly if w'e take them as endeavouring to express 
something which their composers thought worth saying 
for its own sake. We shall be inclined, then, to 
reverse Deussen’s order for the first three items of his 
series, and to believe that from an original cosmogon- 


‘ So Keith, The SaMhya System, p. 56, 


» y?/*K,pp. 512-13. 
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ism, which carried on the tendencies which are known 
to us from the Vedas and the Brahmanas, we have 
developed a pantheism which is ultimately refined into 
the idealism of Yajnavalkya. The only remaining 
question is as to the place of theism in our series. In 
this again we are inclined to agree with Keith in 
believing that it represents not something newly 
developed in the Upanishads, but the survival of the 
older tendency of the Vedic period. On the other 
hand, we do not believe that Keith has sufficiently 
emphasized the fact that, so far as our methods of 
literary criticism can give any certain result, Yajna- 
valkya’s doctrine certainly appears earlier in the 
Upanishads than does theism, and we are inclined 
to believe that the form in which theism does appear 
is to some extent determined by the fact that not only 
a general pantheism but the explicit teaching of Yaj- 
havalkya had gone before. The fact that Yajnavalkya 
had the most penetrating philosophical mind of any of 
the individual thinkers of the Upanishads might dispose 
us on general principles to put him near the end of the 
development. But the fact appears to be that, while 
he does not belong at the very beginning, as Deussen 
supposed, he does come fairly early in the develop- 
ment. 

We have certain further criticisms of Keith’s 
theory to make. According to his account, the 
development of thought in the Upanishads comes 
in the end from two sources, from an interest in 
cosmogony and from theism. Now this again appears 
to be rather an over-simplification. Undoubtedly 
cosmogony did have a large place in the origin of this 
movement, but it appears only as one element along 
with others. Along with it we note the interest in 
giving fanciful interpretations to the sacrifice, in 
tinding everything in the world to be like something 
else, an interest in the fate of man after death, and 
an interest in physiology and psychology, all of which 
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had some contribution to make to the developed 
theories, although they have no special connexion 
with cosmogony. Again, Keith appears to give too 
excli^ive an importance to the conceptions of Brahma 
and Atman as ways of conceiving supreme reality, and 
to the discovery of their identity. Undoubtedly, once 
more, these matters are important, but it is also 
clear, if we turn for our material not merely to the 
passages which later became famous, but to the less 
familiar passages which still have a place in our 
texts, that the conceptions which finally prevailed 
were originally only a few out of a considerable 
number of ideas, each of which is advanced with the 
same absoluteness as the others. The identification of 
Brahma and Atman is a most important step in 
thought, but it is by no means as prominent in the 
pages of the Upanishads themselves, as it has become 
in later accounts of their philosophy. If we are 
endeavouring to come to an historical view of the 
development of the Upanishads, even the neglected 
strands of thought should have a place, even though 
they were soon to be abandoned in favour of more 
popular conceptions. 

The foregoing criticism of the theories of Keith 
and Deussen will have made evident the procedure 
which we ourselves must follow in our treatment 
of the Upanishads. We shall endeavour in the remain- 
der of the present chapter, first, to analyse the 
interests and attitudes which led to the development 
of the characteristic ideas of the earlier Upanishads, 
second, to trace the various ideas by which they 
endeavoured to conceive supreme reality, and third, to 
trace the actual development of thought through the 
construction of the system of Yajnavalkya. Later 
chapters will be devoted to the theistic elements in the 
Upanishads, and to the origins of the Sankhya. 

In endeavouring to discover what were the interests 
that were most active during the period of the Upani- 
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shads in leading men to work out the beginnings of 
philosophical theories, an easy clue is given us by 
the form in which these discussions were frequently 
held. Very often an anecdote begins with a question 
which is put forward for consideration, and to which 
answers are given by those who feel that they possess 
the requisite knowledge.' Sometimes these questions 
are mere catch questions, as when Yajnavalkya is 
asked what was said by a woman possessed by a 
spirit on an occasion when he himself had not been 
present. But usually the questions are seriously 
meant, and the answer tries to meet what is felt as a 
genuine intellectual difficulty. Apart from the catch 
questions just referred to, the questions asked in the 
Upanishads may be divided into four main groups. 
We have first of all questions as to the ultimate 
basis of things, the cause of the world, or to put the 
matter in another form, the principle by which 
knowledge of all things can be gained. A second 
group of questions deals with what happens to man at 
and after death, what rewards sacrificial works may 
have at that time, the course of transmigration, the 
attainment of immortality. Still a third group deals 
with questions of physiology and mental states. 
Fourth and last, we have a group of questions which 
are very closely connected with our first group, and 
which concern themselves with the nature of ultimate 
reality. There are, however, sections of the Upa- 
nishads, especially of the earlier ones, which are not 
covered by this survey of questions and answers. A 


’ Sufb question-s and answers iire to be found intrtKlueinff the followinjsr 
>eetions;/?^Vi.2.1, 3. ]-9, 4.2-4, .3.4-5, 6. 2 ; 1. S-9, 2.24, 5. 3 If ., 

U ff., 6. 1. .3 ff., 7. 1. 3 ff., 8. 7. 3 ff. ; Tait. 3. 1 ; Ari. S. 1 ; A'atts/i. 1 ; 
Kma 1 ; A'atAa, 1. 20 ff. ; Mun^. 1. 4 ; PraSna, 1-6 ; Svel. 1 ; AMM, 1 
'-i is to be noted that this literary device became in the later Upanishads 
- -most standardized, so that one of them is called the PraSna or 
■ LHiestion ’ Upanishad. One of the ptxst-classical Upanishads, tlie Nirdlamba, 
“•'u; the methrxl worked out into the form of a catechism of Veflilnta philo* 
^' phy. In contrast to this, the earlier parts of the oldest L'panishads make 
infrequent use of it. 
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study of these sections adds to our list one further 
main interest or attitude. This is an interest which 
may be expressed as the desire to read all things in 
terms of something else. We shall now endeavour 
to explain a little more fully how each of these 
interests works itself out in the Upanishads. 

We begin with the spirit of identification, a habit 
of mind which extends far behind the Upanishads into 
the Brahmanas and the Vedas. In the earliest 
Upanishads one continually comes upon the recurrent 
formula ya evam vecta, ‘ whoever knows it thus ’. If one 
only knows that the horse-sacrifice or the chant, or 
whatever it may be, is really identical with something 
quite different, his knowledge will be given some kind 
of reward. Thus in Chand. 1. 6-7 we have a long series 
of identifications of the Rig- and Samavedas. The 
Rigveda is earth, atmosphere, heaven, the lunar 
mansions, or, in the personal realm, speech, seeing, 
hearing, etc. The Samaveda is fire, wind, breath, soul, 
mind, and many other things. At the close of the 
section the person who knows the Vedas thus, is 
promised the worlds and all desires. Now this delight 
in identifications is no new discovery of the Upani- 
shads. Thus, to take but a single conception in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, the year is identified successively 
with the fire-altar, the worlds, Prajapati, Agni, 
Vaisvanara, space, the strength of all beings, the sun 
and death.' As Deussen says of the Brahmanas 
as a whole,“ ‘ In den Brahmana’s gelegentlich alles 
Mogliche mit allem Moglichen gleichgesetzt.’ Very 
possibly this interest was a natural outgrowth of a 
pre-occupation with the rather dry and tedious minutia' 
of the sacrificial ritual, and the natural desire of 
professional priests to find their recreation in what 
seem to us rather absurd word-plays upon the details 

» Satapatha firahmana, 8. 2. 1. 17. 8. 2. 2.8, 8. 4. 1. 18, 20, 10. 2. 4. 

10. 4. 3. 1. 

* Allgemeim Geschickte der Philosophie, vol. I, i, p. 174. 
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of their vocation. At any rate we find marks of this 
same activity in the Rigveda in the so-called riddle 
hymns/ and it is in one of these that we find the 
famous verse which proves the forerunner of much 
philosophical development 

'I'hey call him Indra, Mitra, Varinja, Agni and he is heavenly 
nobly-winged Garutnian. 

To what is One, sages give many a title : they call it Agni, 
Yama, Matarisvan. 

In the Upanishads, then, we shall not be surprised 
to find that Brahma is identified with a variety of 
things, nor shall we regard too seriously, in its first 
appearances, the famous identification of Brahma with 
Atman, epoch-making as that proved to be for the later 
history of Indian thought. In the later Upanishads 
this zeal for identification passes away, but the philo- 
sophical results which had been attained by it remain. 

The second interest which we have to note has 
its roots again far back in the Vedic literature. The 
desire to explain the way in which the world has come 
into being is a common element in early religious 
beliefs, and it had left its mark in the Creation and 
Purusha Hymns of the Ri^^eda'^ In the Brahmanas 
also there are attempts of a similar kind to explain the 
beginning of the world, although they hardly come up 
to the level already attained by the Ri^>eda^ In the 
Upanishads, as in the earlier literature, creation is 
conceived according to two principal analogies, that 
of sacrifice, and that of procreation. The idea of 
sacrifice as a means to account for creation goes back 
to the Purusha Hymn just referred to, where the 
primeval person, Purusha, is represented as being 
di.smembered by the gods. From each of his members 
some part of the w'^orld is made. In the Rrilmidranyaka^ 

’ See Winternitz, vol. I,p. 101. * Rigveda^ 1. 164. 46. 

' Rigveda, 10. 90, 129, 

' SataPatha Brdhviana, 6. 1. 1, 11. 1.6; Taiitiriya Aranyaka, 1. 23. 

® 1. 1-2. In a similar way, Atharvaveda, 9. 7, describes a to.smic ox. 
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the horse-sacrifice is taken as the point of departure, 
and the parts of the world are made to correspond 
with the members of his body, point for point. The 
dawn is the head of the sacrificial horse; the sun is 
his eye ; the wind, his breath ; and so on, through the 
entire list of his members. But the human analogy is 
far more frequently employed, and lists of the corres- 
ponding elements of man and the universe are 
extremely common in the early Upanishads as they 
had been in the Brahmanas.’ Frequently in such lists 
the cosmogonic origin of the idea is lost sight of, or, 
where it is kept, the alternative idea of procreation 
is also introduced." Often, after a series of state- 
ments has been made concerning the cosmic realities 
or macrocosm {adhidaivatani), a similar series is made 
concerning the bodily functions or microcosm 
{cuihyatmam)!^ In Brih. 3. 2. 13, a further use of this 
concept is made to determine the places to which the 
parts of the body will go at death, following out thus 
the suggestion made already in the Cremation Hymn 
of the Rigveda* In this way the sacrificial analogy of 
creation had already at the beginning of the period 
of the Upanishads been worked out to results 
which were sufficiently different from its original 
conception. 

The second analogy used is that of procreation, 
and this idea underlies the greater number of the 
explicit accounts of the origin of the world given in 
the older Upanishads. This analogy again goes back 
to the Creation Hymn of Rigveda, 10. 129. A simple 
form of this conception, which occurs in the Brah- 
manas and also in C/iand. 3. 19, is that which makes 
the development of the world proceed from a cosmic 
egg. There was in the beginning just non-being. 


* Such lists are found, e.g. at Bri/i, 1. 2. 12-16 ; Chanci. 39. 18, 
“ As e.g. at 1. 

* As in Brih. 3. 7. 3 if . ; ChCind. 1. 6-7 \ Kaush. 4. 2. 

* Rigveda, 10. 16. 3. 
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But although it was non-being, yet it existed. It 
developed into an egg. After a year’s incubation, the 
egg-shell broke into two halves, one of silver and one 
i)i gold. The silver shell is the earth, the golden one 
the sky. The parts of the egg are identified with the 
parts of the world in the same spirit which we have 
seen in other associations. Its outer membrane is the 
mountains; the inner membrane, clouds and mist. 
The veins are the rivers. The fluid is the ocean. It 
turns out that what is lx>rn from the egg is the sun, 
which in this passage is identified with llrahma, and 
is recommended as an object of worship. 

Often, the conception of reproduction is joined 
with that of sacrifice. For example in A//. 1 we have 
a bizarre combination of ideas. We begin with the 
Atman, or Self, which was once the only existing 
being. He first creates the worlds, although we are 
not informed by what means. These are four in 
number, the water {amd/ia^) w'hich is above the heav^en, 
the light-rays or atmosphere, death or the earth, and 
the waters (dp) which are underneath the earth.’ The 
next problem of the creator is the fashioning of eight 
world guardians. To accomplish this, he brings forth 
from the waters a person or Purusha. Here we have a 
connexion with the Purusha Hymn mentioned above. 
But instead of proceeding by a process of dismember- 
ment or sacrifice, the Creator broods over this person 
as a hen over an egg. In the Purusha which is thus 
brooded over, a mouth, nostrils, eyes, ears, skin, a 
heart, a navel, and a generative organ gradually 
liecome distinct. From these bodily members come in 
turn speech, breath, sight, hearing, hair, mind, the 
digestive breath iapdna), and seed. From these func- 
tions proceed their cosmic counterparts, a}^ni or fire, 
vdyu or wind, aditya or the sun, the quarters of 
heaven, plants and trees, the moon, death, and water. 

^ For the division of waters above the heaven, and tho.se beneath, cf. in 
♦Semitic cosmogony Genesis, 1. 7, 7. II. 
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This last series provides the world-guardians who are 
required. These cosmic powers, however, have the 
misfortune to fall into a sea, where strangely enough 
they are troubled with thirst and hunger. They ask 
their Creator for a fixed abode where their hunger may 
be satisfied. After a bull and a horse have been found 
inadequate as abodes for them, they are offered the 
body of a person, into which they enter, each taking 
possession of the part with which he had originally 
corresponded. Eventually food is produced for them, 
and the Atman himself enters into man through a 
suture of the skull as the one thing necessary for 
man’s completion. 

A similar confusion of theories accounts for the 
story found in Brih. 1 . 2, where the ideas of creation 
through splitting and procreation from death as a 
demiurge is combined with the analogy of the horse- 
sacrifice. 

In Brih, 1.4. 1-6, we have the analogy of pro- 
creation worked out in perhaps its clearest form, 
although we have here also marks of developing ideas 
which lead on in^to further conceptions. The original 
being is called Atman or Self, because when he looks 
round he sees nothing else but himself. He is also called 
‘ I ’ and the Purusha. This latter term is explained 
here by means of a perverse etymology _which appears 
irrelevant to the context. When the Atman realizes 
his loneliness he has two feelings, one of fear and the 
other of a desire for companionship. He dispels his 
fear with the reflexion that he has nothing else to be 
afraid of, while his second desire is satisfied by his 
dividing himself into two parts, which are then named 
husband and wife.' From their union the race of 
human beings is produced. A series of transforma- 
tions of the original human pair into animal forms 
takes place, and from each transformation a new 

' For a parallel in (ireek philosophy cf. Plato’s myth of tlie androgyn- 
ons man in Sympomim, 189 C. 
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species of animals is born. The animals and men thus 
produced are Brahma’s begetting or creation. He 
then creates the gods, Agni and Soma, which between 
them are said to Include the universe. They are 
described as Brahma’s super-creation, because they 
.are higher in rank than himself. 

Further cosmogonic analogies which are slightly 
used are those of weaving, and of fire and smoke. In 
Rigveda, 10. 130, the figure of weaving as a process of 
world-creation is used, and it is possible that this 
image lies behind the questions of Gargi in Brih. 3. 6. 8, 
where she inquires concerning the successive grounds 
upon which the reality of the world is woven and 
interwoven, until she is brought to the world of 
Brahma as the ultimate ground of the universe. In 
Brih. 2. 4. 10, the evolution of the Vedas, and in fact of 
al! known literature, is traced from Brahma. This 
literature is represented as being an important part of 
his creative activity in other accounts, but here it is 
explained as being ‘ breathed forth ’ from Brahma, in 
the .same manner as wd.sps of smoke issue forth from 
a fire built with damp fuel. 

Of the third main interest of the Upanishads, the 
problem of what happens after death, we have already 
had occasion to speak and it is unnecessary to repeat 
our former remarks. It may be of interest, however, to 
illustrate the different forms which this interest took. 
In the earliest passages, before the period of explicit 
questioning, we have various identifications of the sort 
already mentioned recommended to us with the promise 
that ‘ whoever knows it thus overcomes repeated 
death’.* Again, we find the interest — which comes down 
from one of the Cremation Hymns in Ri^edcd — in 
tracing the destiny of each of the parts of the body at 
its dissolution.* Another question which receives 

‘ pp. 72 ff. * Brih. 1 . 2. 7, 3. 2. 10. 

® Rigveda, 10,16,3; id, Satapatha Erahmafta, 10.3.3.6. 

^ Brih, 3.2.13. 
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some attention is in regard to the value of sacrifices in 
connexion with life after death.^ In the Kat/ia, the 
second of the boons asked by Naciketas is the 
knowledge of the heavenly fire which gives entrance 
to the heavenly world.^® In connexion with the 
doctrine of transmigration we have questions put to 
test the knowledge of men concerning it.® When the 
doctrine had become fully assimilated, we have men 
inquiring not only in regard to the lower way which 
leads to heaven, as in the Katha passage just cited, 
but also in regard to the means of securing the higher 
boon of release/ The word immortality w'as used for 
both ways, and the distinction between these two 
meanings does not at first seem clear. At any rate, in 
the passage of the Brihaddranyaka where Maitreyi 
asks her husband, Yajnavalkya, about immortality, 
one feels that the answer w'hich he gives involves the 
higher notion, while her question had in all probability 
been based upon the lower.' 

Closely connected wdth the interest in life after death 
was that in human physiology and psychology. It is 
not our intention here to give a detailed description of 
the view's of the Upanishads on these subjects, w'hich 
have been sufficiently investigated elsewhere.” These 
view's are in part primitive in nature, and in part incom- 
pletely intelligible to us, but their frequent appearance 
in the Upanishads leaves no doubt of their interest 
and importance to the thinkers of that time. We are 
told over and over again of the veins (or rather ducts) 
called hitd which lead upward from the heart, and 
w'hich are finer than a hair divided a thousand times. 
They are connected in some rather obscure w'ay with 

' Brih. 3. 1. 8. 3. 1 . 2. 

* Katha, 1. 13. The efficacy of this fire had been previously taupfht iii 
Tailtirlya Brahmana, 3. 11. See Deussen, SUV. p. 262. 

“ Brih. 6. 2. 2 ; Chatid. 5. 3. 2-3. 

* Katha, 1. 20 ff. « Bnh. 2. 4, 4. 5. 

" See especially G. W. Brown, The Human Body in the Upanishads 
which deals with the subject in considerable detail. See also A. H. Ewinc. 
The Hindu Conception of the Functions of Breath. 
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the states of waking and sleeping, and through one of 
them the soul departs from the body to imiuortality.* 
The idea of the correspondence between the different 
organs of the body and the parts of the universe 
.supplies elaborate lists of cosmic parallels, as mention- 
ed above. The bodily members are several times 
represented as having distinct individualities of their 
own, so that they carry on conversations in the style 
of the Latin fable of the Belly and the Members, and 
engage in contests with each other to determine which is 
superior. ■ The prize goes to the breath, which is found 
to be the function most necessary for the preservation 
()f life.“ Among many other ideas which might be 
mentioned as typical of the interests and viewpoint of 
the composers of the early Lpanishads we select the 
curious notion’ that the reflexions seen in the pupils 
of the eyes are divinities, Indra and Viraj, which 
thus Isecome visible. They appear to be intimately 
connected in some way with the human soul, a notion 
which has frequent parallels among peoples on low 
levels of culture.'' 

The last of the interests which we discovered in 
the Upanishads is the interest in the nature of reality. 
As this will concern us through the remainder of this 
chapter as we attempt to show what answers were 
given to this question, we shall first merely try to 
point out some of the ways in which the question 
itself arose. A clear instance of the character of this 
interest, although it belongs to one of the higher 
levels of thought, is to be found in the instruction 
given to Svetaketu by his father."’ This young man 

' nrih. 2. J . 19, 4. 2. 2-3, 4. 3. 20, 4. 4. 6-9 ; Chand. 8. 6. 1 -3, 6 : Tail. 1 . 6. 1 ; 
Kamh, 4. 19 ; Mund, 2. 2. 6 ; Prasna, 3. fi-7 ; JMaitri, G. 21, 30, 7. 11. See 
< '-C.O. Haas, ‘ Recurrent and l^arallel Fas.'^aj^es in the Principal Upani-sluids, 
deWS. vol. XLII, pp. 4,6. 

Accounts of the contests of the memljers are found in PnA. 1.3, 

‘ 5. 21-23. 6. 1. 7-13 ; Chand, 5. 1 ; A'ansh. 2. 14. 

* Brth. 4. 2. 2 ; Chand. 4. 15. 1 ; Maitri 7. 11. (1). 

' See E. li. Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1, p. 389. 

“ Chand. 6. 1 ff. 
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had returned from his years of Vedic study feeling 
proud and conceited because of the learning which he 
had received. His father, in order to test his know- 
ledge and destroy his conceit, asks him a puzzling 
question : 

‘ “ Svetaketu, my dear, since now you are conceited, 
think yourself learned, and are proud, did you also 
ask for that teaching whereby what has not been 
heard of becomes heard of, what has not been thought of 
becomes thought of, what has not been understood 
becomes understood ? ’’ 

“ How, pray, sir, is that teaching ? ” 

“ Just as, my dear, by one piece of clay everything 
made of clay may be known — the modification is merely 
a verbal distinction, a name ; the reality is just ‘ clay 

“ Just as, my dear, by one copper ornament every- 
thing made of copper may be known — the modification 
is merely a verbal distinction, a name ; the reality is 
just ‘ copper 

“Just as, my dear, by one nail-scissors everything 
made of iron may be known — the modification is merely 
a verbal distinction, a name ; the reality is just ‘ iron ’ 
— so, ray dear, is that teaching.” ’ ’ 

We shall have presently to learn what in the 
father’s opinion this underlying reality of the world 
may be. We note here the high estimate which is put 
upon this knowledge is that through it the mastery of 
all other knowledge is given. We note also the effect 
of this knowledge in unifying the world. This desire 
for unity in regard to the world of the gods had 
been manifested already in the Rigveda, in such pas- 
sages as 1. 164.46, which has been previously 

quoted.® The same desire for unity is now extended 
to the entire world. 

Another form in which the attempt to find an ulti- 

’ Chand. 6. 1. .V6. Hume's translation. 

^ cf. Yajnavaikya’s an.swer to the question, ‘ How many gods are there ? ’ 
in Bri^. 3. 9. 
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mate reality arises is connected with the not infrequent 
attempts to find that to which all lesser realities go 
back, or upon which they are based. Thus in Chand. 
]. 8, three men discuss the question in regard to that 
reality to w'hich the Sanian chant ultimately goes 
back. They trace it through sound, breath, food, 
water, to the yonder world. Here one of them is 
inclined to stop. Another passes beyond that to this 
world. The third finds this also unsatisfactory, and 
they finally conclude that the ultimate basis is neither 
yonder world nor this world, but space, which alone is 
greater than them both. Similar series, sometimes 
suggesting cosmogonic ideas, are found elsewhere. 

We now undertake to inquire more definitely what 
the concepts were under which reality was conceived. 
The most important of these for the further history of 
thought are undoubtedly Brahma and Atman; but it 
is important to realize at the outset that these were 
not the only conceptions employed, and that they 
owed their ultimate superiority rather to a process 
of the survival of the fittest than to any uncontested 
monopoly of the field. It is true that Deussen believed 
that other ideas, such as breath and space, were intro- 
duced by the composers of the (Jpanishads merely as a 
pedagogical preparation of the mind of the student for 
the final conceptions, and that they were meant to be 
taken as a kind of symbolic representation of the final 
reality. This is the point of viewof the later Vedanta, but 
there is very little to indicate such a conception in 
the texts of the Upanishads themselves, and such an 
idea implies a pedagogical subtlety in these early 
documents which would be surprising if true. Rather 
we must believe that when the three inquirers 
mentioned in Chand. 1. 8, concluded that space was 
the ultimate, they meant by it only space, and had no 
inkling of a higher conception. 

• When w'e have once rid ourselves of the pre- 
possession that Brahma and Atman are the sole 
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metaphysical concepts of the Upanishads, we find 
ourselves rather embarrassed with the multitude of 
conceptions which are to be discovered. Some of 
these are explicitly stated to be the ultimately real in 
the same terms which are used elsewhere when that 
place is given to Brahma or Atman. In other cases 
we find them identified with Brahma or placed in a 
series evolving from it in such a manner as to 
suggest that an earlier view which regarded them as 
independent is being brought into harmony with the 
Brahma doctrine. It would appear probable that 
these various conceptions were held contemporaneous- 
ly by dififerent thinkers or groups of thinkers, 
although it is also likely that some sprang up earlier 
than others. But for the purpose of our exposition 
we shall place them in groups according to their 
character, instead of trying to fix upon any chrono- 
logical order. 

One group of conceptions is physical in character. 
Thus Brih. 5.5, unblushingly proclaims: ‘In the 
beginning this world was just Water. That Water 
emitted the Real — Brahma [being] the Real — Brahma, 
Prajapati ; Prajapati, the gods.’ This is quite wrong 
from the later point of view. But it is noteworthy 
that this fifth section of the Brihadaranyaka, which is 
one of the sections traditionally described as an 
appendix, contains several other views of this sort 
which seem to have been regarded as not harmonious 
with the general teaching of the book, and yet were 
too important to be discarded. Elsewhere in several 
of the cosmogonies water is given a very prominent 
place, although it is not put at the beginning. In 
Bri/i. 3. 6 it is said that all this world is woven 
and interwoven on water, although the account then 
proceeds to give a series of further stages which lie 
behind water. 

Another common conception of the reality l^ing 
behind things is that it is Wind, or Air. This is 
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indicated in Brih. 3. 3, where the spirit of Sudhanvan 
speaking through a demon-possessed woman declares : 
‘Wind alone is separateness. Wind is collectedness. 
Whoever knows it thus overcomes repeated death.’ 
The reference to repeated death indicates that this 
thought belongs to an early stage in the development 
of the Upanishads. In Brih. 3. 7, Yajnavalkya is asked 
in regard to the thread by which this world and the 
other world and all things are tied together. Mis reply 
is that it is wind which does this, and illustrates his 
answer with the parallel conception of the work of the 
vital breath or air in the human body, which holds the 
members of the body together lest they should become 
unstrung. The idea is further carried out in Chavd. 
4. 3. 1, where wind is represented as a kind of final 
depository, or, as the text says, a snatcher-unto-itself 
of fire, the sun, the moon, and water: ‘The Wind 
verily is a snatcher-unto-itself. Verily when a fire 
blows out, it just goes to the Wind. When the sun 
sets, it just goes to the Wind. When the moon .sets, 
it just goes to the Wind. When water dries, goes up, 
it just goes to the Wind. For the Wind, truly, 
snatches all here to itself.’ 

A closely related conception is that of the Ether or 
the Void {khd). This appears only as associated with 
Brahma, but it is not unlikely that it was once an 
independent conception. Thus we find in Brih. 5. 1, 

‘ “ Brahma is the void, the ancient void, the wind-filled 
void.” Thus, verily, was the sun of KauravyayanT wont 
to say.’ The conception is also referred to in Chand. 
4. 10. 5. 

Slightly more abstract is the conception of Space. 
We h.ave already seen that for the inquirers in Chand. 
1- 8 this represented the end of the search. In Brih. 

8, GargI asks Yajnavalkya concerning ‘ that which is 
above the sky, which is below the earth, which is 
between these two, the sky and the earth, which men 
call past, present, and future — on what is it woven, and 
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interwoven?’ Yajnavalkya’s first answer is space. 
When the question is put again in identical terms, he 
answers that it is the Imperishable, by which Brahma 
appears to be meant, but the relation of this conception 
to space is left indefinite. Perhaps a similar concep- 
tion is to be surmised in C/tand. 4. 6. 4, where among a 
series of other conceptions of Brahma, the Endless is 
mentioned, which includes as parts the earth, the 
atmosphere, the sky, and the ocean.’ 

One would expect that Time would have a place 
among these conceptions of reality, since already in 
the Ai/iarvaveda" time had been celebrated as a 
divinity. But in spite of much mysticism about the 
year and its parts, we do not find such a position given 
to time in the early Upanishads.’ Later in the 
Svetasvatara' we find time mentioned as a first cau.se 
according to the opinions of some, while in the Maitri 
some little attention is given' to an exposition of it as 
one of the forms of Brahma. 

Rather less definite and clear cut are the concep- 
tions of Light and Heat. For example, we find in 
C/idnd. 3. 13. 7-8, ‘ Now, the light which shines above 
this sky, on the backs of all, on the backs of everything, 
in the highest worlds than which there are no higher, 
that, indeed, is that light which is here within a person. 
There is this [way of] seeing it — when one perceives by 
touch the heat which is in this body. There is this [way 
of] hearing it — when one stops one’s ears and hears 
w'hat is like a humming, what is like a din, what is like 
[the sound] of a blazing fire. One should worship 
that as a thing which can be seen and heard. He 
becomes a person good to see and much heard of who 
knows it thus, who knows it thus ! ’ Similar references 
to the fire within one, which incidentally has the func- 

* cf. also Chand, 8. 14. 1. * Atharvaveda, 19. vS3, 54. 

” Unless the reference in Brih. 3. 8, to ‘ what people call past, prese it 
and future ’ involves such a conception. 

’ ^vet. 1. 2. ‘ MailrU 6. 14-16. 
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tion of cooking and digesting one’s food, are found in 
Bfib. 3. 9, and Maitri, 2. 6. We have perhaps a hint of 
another related conception where it is said in BriL • 
5. 7, that Brahma is Lightning.’ 

Still another conception which perhaps can be 
most readily disposed of here is that of Food. 'I'his is 
mentioned in Brih. 5. 12, although it is immediately 
set aside in favour of the more usual concept of pram 
or breath. ‘ “ Brahma is food ” thus some say. This is 
not so. Verily food comes putrid without life {prana) 
The real exponent of the conception of food, however, 
is the Taitfiriya Upanishad. Although it recognizes 
higher manifestations of Brahma, it dwells much upon 
food, and emphasizes the idea that breath, water, and 
earth are all forms of food.’’ At the close of this 
Upanishad, the seer fairly bursts into dithyrambs in 
hi.s praise of food ; 

Oh, wonderful ! Oh, wonderful ! Oh, wonderful ! 

1 am food ! I am food ! I am food ! 

I am a food-eater ! 1 am a footl-eater ! I am a food-eater ! 


I, who am food, eat the eater of food ! 

I have overcome the whole world ! * 

A certain parallelism can be detected between the 
physical conceptions developed thus far and tho.se tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the Ionian physicists in the begin- 
nings of Greek philosophy. No such likeness, however, 
can be found in the second group of conceptions 
which arise out of the preoccupation of the Indians 
with the religious ritual. In the opening .section of the 
Chandogya we find a claim made for the supreme 
position of the Udgitka, or Loud Chant of the Sacrifice : 
‘ The essence of things here is the earth. The essence 
of the earth is water. The essence of water is plants. 
The essence of plants is a person. The essence of a 

cf. also Kena, 29. * cf. Brih. 1. 4. G 

* Tait. 3. 10. Hume’s translatwn. 


Tait, 3. 7~9. 
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person is speech. The essence of speech is the Rig 
(Hymn). The essence of the ^ig is the Saman 
(Chant). The essence of the Saman is the Udgitha. 
This is the quintessence of the essences, the highest, 
the supreme, the eighth — namely the Udgitha.’^ It is 
to be noted in this passage that the first members are 
physical things, and that some of them at least were 
elsewhere claimed to be the ultimate reality. But the 
priests of the Samaveda, to which this Upanishacl 
belonged, felt that their Udgitha surpassed in value all 
these other conceptions, and hence must be given the 
highest dignity. 

Closely related to the Udgitha is the sacred syll- 
able, ‘ Om Originally this was merely an expression 
of solemn affirmation, but it came to be used at the 
beginning and conclusion of certain parts of the ritual 
in somewhat the same way as the Christian ‘ Amen 
The Chaiidogya has much to say in regard to it, but 
perhaps the classical expression so far as the principal 
Upanishads are concerned, is to be found in the fairly 
late Mandukya-. ‘ Om ! — This syllable is this whole 
world. Its further explanation is: The past, the 
present, the future — everything is just the word Om. 
And whatever else that transcends threefold time — 
that, too, is just the word Om.’ ^ Perhaps an early 
reference to it may be found in Brih. 3. 8. 8, where 
Yajnavalkya finds the ultimate reality which underlies 
the universe to be the akshara. This is usually transla- 
ted as the imperishable, but the word means equally a 
syllable, and so perhaps the syllable par excellence, the 
word ‘ Om ’. The meditation on this syllable remained 
a standard part of the Yoga technique. 

We may mention here certain conceptions the chief 
function of which was to provide a demiurge in the 
cosmogonic myths. The chief of these was Prajapali, 
the Lord of Creatures, who is scarcely a god to 

* Chand, 1. 1. 2-3. Hume's translation. 

* A/dfi. Equally outspoken is Tat/. 1. 8. 
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whom popular worship was given, but who is conceived 
in the period of the Brahmanas and the early Upani- 
shads as a creator, and is thought of in rather anthropo- 
morphic terms. He is also a teacher of morals and 
philosophy.* In Brih. 1. 2, Death is the demiurge, while 
speech also sometimes seems to share in cosmogonic 
functions, although it is usually one of the functions of 
the human body. 

The most important term for reality in the Upani- 
shads is Brahma, and while it absorbed much of the 
content of the physical conceptions already described, 
it appears to have been in origin a ritual idea. 
Although philologists have devoted much attention to 
the elucidation of its etymology, it cannot be said that 
their labours have added very greatly to our under- 
standing of its meaning. The most probable etymology 
derives it from the root hrih, ‘ to be great,’ as is already 
stated by Sankara," and it is thus related to the com- 
mon adjective, h'iJmt, ‘ great ’. Much more insight into 
its actual meaning is to be gained from a study of its 
ac tual usage in the earlier literature. In the Rigiwda 
the ordinary meaning is clearly that of prayer or hymn,’ 
and it is evident that it is the spoken word of the 
ritual rather than the pious feeling which animates it. 
In the Alharvaveda, with the general change in 
religious conceptions, the emphasis is rather upon the 

* /h i/i. 5. 2 ; ('hand. 8. 7~12. 

'' Brahma-sfitra-bhdshya, 1.1.1, 'brinhatet' dhdtor\ I do not understand 
why lleussen translates this by ‘ ausreissen since this meaninjj lielon^s to 
(>yih, 1, brihati, vrihati, but not to brih. 2, brihhati. (See Monier-Willianis, 
^amkril' English Dictionary s.vv.) Keith also (A’PK. p. 445,) gives it as the 
'■pinion of the Vedanta school that brahvta is derived from vrih, to twist, to 
ttr:ir away. In Sankara’s comment on Chand. 3. 14. 1 (if it be his) we find 
' "criddhatamatvat brahma \ This derivation is the one chosen iiy Max 
-vfiiller. Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 55. Further data on the etymo- 

of Brahma may l)e found in Griswold, Brahman in ‘ Cornell Studies in 
i'hilosophy,’ No. 2, pp. 19 fif., where the amnexion with the Aveslan baresman 
- t-mphasizefl, and in Keith, RPV. pp. 445, 644 and inde.x s.v. 

® For references see Grisw’old, Brahman, pp. 1 ff. where the usage in the 
«lic literature is summarized with great clearness. Aluch valuable material 
f"?' the history of the conceptions of Brahma and Atman is collected by 
1 Jtnssen, AGP. vol. I, i, pp. 289-336, but his use of it is in part vitiated by 
peculiar theory as to the meanings of these terms. 
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holy word as a magic formula, a charm or spell. In the 
Brahmanas we have the word applied to the older sacred 
literature, and Brahma is said to be the triple science, 
i.e. the three older Vedas. Beside the neuter, Brahma, 
we have the masculine Brahma, who is in the first 
place the man skilled in prayer, the seer or sage, who 
is able to construct or utilize the sacred texts. In the 
later usage, Brahma is a personal god, while its earlier 
meaning passes over to the Brahman, the member of 
the priestly class. Another meaning which develops 
during the period of the Brahmanas is that of Brahma 
(n.) as the power which resides in the prayer or spell. 
During this period the most exalted ideas were held of 
the efficacy of ritual operations in bringing about 
changes in the world. It is natural that the conception 
of their holy power should have been thought of as the 
central power of the universe. Closely connected with 
this idea of Brahma as power is that of the divinities 
Brihaspati and Brahmanaspati (the Lord of Prayer nr 
Brahma), which appear in the late Rijj^veda, in the 
Brahmanas, and in the early Upanishads. A parallel 
to the conception of Brahma as supernatural power 
may be found, as Keith remarks, in the conceptions of 
mana and orenda which have been investigated by 
students of primitive religions.* 

By the time of the Upanishads, the early concep- 
tion of Brahma as sacred hymn or prayer has for 
the most part been blunted by the admixture of other 
conceptions, and the term becomes a somewhat 
colourless expression for ultimate reality, although in 
special connexions* its earlier meanings are still 
present. Often it appears as a somewhat mysterious 
thing, into the nature of which it is necessary to 
inquire. In AV«<r, 14 ff. Brahma is represented a.s 
a wondrous, powerful being which even the Vedic 

‘ RPV. p. 446. 

* See R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, chap. iv. 

“ As e.g. at Tail, 1. 8. 
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gods are unable to understand until its nature is 
revealed to them by Uma, the beautiful daughter of 
the Himalayas. In frequent passages Brahma is ex- 
plained as being identical with one or another of 
the other ideas which we have examined. One special 
force of the word in the Upanishads, which also has 
its precursors in the Brahmanas,' is its use to denote 
the Brahman class, or the abstract quality which 
constitutes men members of it. Thus in Brih. 1. 4. 
11 ff. we find Brahma and Kshatra used to indicate 
the underlying nature of the Brahman and Kshatriya 
castes, as w'ell as the castes themselves. Now we are 
told that the Kshatra of the Kshatriya caste is law 
{dharma)., and that its power is so great that even the 
weak man can by it control the strong. Similarly, we 
may infer that Brahma is the corresponding power of 
the Brahman caste. 

Another group of conceptions con.sists of different 
elements or functions of the human body. Apparently 
each of the special functions at some time had its 
advocates, and we are told that speech, or sight, or 
hearing, or the mind is Brahma.“ By far the most 
important of them, however, is the Prana or vital 
breath, which in an often repeated story is shown 
to be superior to the other powers. Prana isdi.scussed 
in the UpanNhads with much detail, and next after 
Brahma and Atman is the most important conception 
of reality in the older Upanishads. 

Another term which may be included here is 
Purusha, or person. We have already taken account 
of the thought expressed in the Purusha Hymn'* that 
the universe is created from the dismemberment of 
the primeval person. The idea lingers on in the 
Upanishads, although the Purusha only occasionally 

’ For a discussion of these .see Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, 
]'■ n. 2. 

As e.g. in Brih, 4. 1. cf. the line from Xenophanes (Diels, Frapmnte 

Vorsokratiker, Fragment 24) which Diels translates ‘ Die Cjottheit ist ganz 
Auge, ganz Geist, ganz Ohr ^ Pigveda, 10. 90. 
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takes the place of supreme importance in the earlier 
texts. Thus in Brih. 5. 6 (which is a simpler form of 
the Sandilya-vidya of Chand. 3. 14) we have instead 
of the Brahma and Atman of the fuller version merely 
Purusha. More often, as in Brih. 1. 4. 1, Purusha is 
brought in as an alternative description of the Atman 
or Brahma; ‘ In the beginning this world was Atman 
alone in the form of Purusha.’ 'I'hat the Purusha is 
not an insignificant addition here is indicated by 
the special etymology which is given for it. In the 
Katha, however, we get a series of evolution which we 
will later have to discuss more fully, in which Purusha 
is the highest term, and in the later Upanishads we 
find frequent use of this expression for the highest 
reality, although of course not to the exclusion of the 
more usual concepts. _ 

The most important term in this group is Atman, 
and the adoption of this concept as an expression of 
the highest reality is most significant for the further 
development of thought. Its etymology again is 
disputed. As likely a view as any appears to be that 
which connects it with the Greek aT/«>s and the German 
Atem. At all events, Vedic passages are quotable 
where it clearly has the meaning of wind or breath.' 
If this be its original meaning, it corresponds well 
with the attention given in the Upanishads to Prana, 
the vital breath, and to the wind, as cosmic principles. 
The commonest use of the word, however, both in the 
Vedas and later, is as a reflexive pronoun. The 
reflexive use of the word made it appear suitable as a 
first principle in such a passage as the following : " 
‘ In the beginning this world was Atman alone in the 
form of Purusha. Looking around, he saw nothing 
else than himself ’ i.e. nothing else than Atman. A 
natural devdopment of this conception is that which 
makes the Atman refer to the trunk of the body a.s 

■ JUigveda, 7. 87. 2, I. 34. 7, 10. 22. 13, 10. 188. 4. » Brih. 1. 4. I. 
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distinct from the limbs. We shall later have to pay 
some attention to Ae development of thought in 
connexion with the Atman, but we will add here only 
that it, too, like Brahma, had already become in some 
connexions a mere general term for ultimate reality, 
and is not infrequently treated as a bare synonym for 
Brahma. 

We pass next to a final group of conceptions, those 
which are mere abstract ideas. W'^e notice in passing 
the term which is frequently used to denote the mere 
totality of this world which is in need of explanation, 
iihim mrvam, literally, ‘ everything here’. Abstract 
terms which are sometimes used to denote that which 
lies at the beginning of the world process are sat, 
‘ being,’ and asat, ‘ non-being’ — which of these really 
is first is argued in Chand. 6. 2, 1-2. ‘ In the begin- 
ning, my dear, this world was just Being {sat), one 
only, without a second. To be sure, some people 
say : “ In the beginning this world was just Non-being 
(asat), one only without a second ; from that Non- 
being Being was produced.” “ But verily, my dear, 
whence could this be ? ” said he. “ How from Non- 
being could Being be produced ? On the contrary, 
my dear, in the beginning this world was just Being, 
one only, without a second.” ’ ^ Connected with sat is 
an often repeated word-play on the words sat and 
/}’am (the yonder) which together are said to make up 
satyam, the real or the true. In some of the later 
Upanishads, as e.g. KathaA. 3ff. the word tad, ‘ that,’ 
is used for the ultimate reality, perhaps in imitation of 
the expression tat tvam asi, ‘ thou art that,’ of Chand. 
6. 8. 6, etc., where, however, the word ‘ tad ’ does not 
appear to have primarily that significance.’ 

After this long and perhaps tedious summary of 
the principal conceptions of the Upanishads, it may be 

* Hume’s translation. * As in Brih. 2. 3. 

^ On the translation of this passage see Kdgerton, ‘ Source.s of the 
Filosofy of the Upanishads,’ JAOS, vol. XXXVI (1916) p. 200, n. 5. 
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well to point out that these ideas bear witness to 
attempts to find at least three different sorts of things, 
namely, the underlying substance of the universe, 
its highest power and, at least in some of the ritual 
conceptions, the thing of highest value. These different 
functions of the ultimate reality are not kept distinct, 
and any particular idea such as we have examined 
may involve more than one of them. We shall find 
that this confusion has an important effect upon the 
later development of thought. 

It is clear that when these multitudinous concep- 
tions of ultimate reality had been developed, they 
could not all be given undisputed possession of the 
field. If one was right, then others must be wrong, 
or, at all events, they must be so correlated as to stand 
in some unified system. First Brahma, which, perhaps 
because of the vagueness of the conception, seemed 
especially appropriate as a mere general designation of 
ultimate reality, could be identified with one after the 
other of the remaining conceptions, which are hence- 
forth allowed to have a partial but only a partial 
degree of truth. Or, second, the conceptions could 
be placed one after the other in a kind of evolu- 
tionary series. It is only occasionally, as in the 
Chandogya passage cited above, that an imperfect 
conception is openly and explicitly rejected. 

Examples of the first two methods are frequent. 
Thus in Brih. 4. 1, a considerable number of views of 
Brahma are mentioned as the opinions of various 
teachers. They are all allowed to have some degree 
of value, but still they repre.sent only a part of the 
truth. To trust to one or the other of them would 
mean having only a one-legged Brahma, as Yajnavalkya 
picturesquely says. In Chand. 4. 5-8, we have a discus- 
sion of Brahma as consisting of sixteen parts, arranged 
in groups of four each, thus taking account of a 
number of the different conceptions which were 
current. We must remember, however, that once the 
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making of lists of this sort was begun, it was very 
easy to swell the number of members, and many of the 
terms which were thus introduced probably had no 
existence as independent metaphysical ideas. In 
Aif- 5. 3, we have perhaps the earliest gathering to- 
gether of the physical principles into the group of the 
five gross elements, earth, wind, space, water and 
light. 

The second method was by placing the different 
conceptions in a series in which each member 
depended upon the one preceding or succeeding it. 
Perhaps the most extended list of this .sort is that 
given in Cliand, 7, where we have an ascending series 
of name, speech, mind, conception, thought, meditation, 
understanding, strength, food, water, heat, space, 
memory, hope and life. This series is in itself 
sufficiently inconsequential to suggest that it has 
grown up by a process of accretion from something 
originally much simpler. But the matter is made 
worse when, after an apparent pause, another .series 
begins with truth, to go on to understanding, thought, 
faith, growing forth, activity, pleasure, and the Plenum 
{bhiiman), which appears to be in_some way identified 
with egoity {n/zauMm) and the Atman. In the final 
section of the passage is another list of conceptions, 
partly the same as those previously given and partly 
different, which are said to owe their origin to the 
•Atman. A much briefer and perhaps more logical 
series of evolution may be found in Taib. 2. 1, ‘ P'rom 
this Atman, verily, space arose; from .space, wind ; from 
wind, fire ; from fire, water ; from water, the earth ; 
from the earth, herbs ; from herbs, food ; from food, 
seed , from seed, the person.’ Here, from Atman to 
earth w'e appear to have the conceptions arranged in 
■m increasing degree of concretene.ss. Prom that 
pr>int we seem to have a causal serie.s such as could 
be arrived at from observation. 

So far we have endeavoured to survey with some 
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generality the development of metaphysical ideas 
in the early Upanishads. One particular line of 
thought, however — that which identified Brahma 
with Atman — became of such importance that it 
demands special treatment. This identification 
had already been made, at least to the extent of 
recognizing the Atman as the world soul, in one of 
the Skambha hymns of the Atharvaveda^ but the 
hymn is too obscure for us to gain from it much more 
than this fact. Such references, again, as can be found 
in the Brahmanas to Atman in a cosmic .sense are too 
uncertain or obscure to be of much significance. In 
the Upanishads, we refer first to the usage of the 
word as the first term in cosmogonies such as those 
of Ait. 1. 1, and Brih. 1. 4, which have been referred 
to above, and which surely must belong to an old stage 
of Upanishadic thought. The conception appears to 
be that just as the individual has a self, so there would 
be a self of the world, but there is no indication that 
the two were thought to lae identical. We have here, 
however, doubtless the working of the principle of 
mystic correspondence between the microcosm and 
the macrocosm, which, as we have seen, is much older 
than the Upanishads. As a variant of this conception 
which puts the Atman at the beginning of the 
cosmogony, we may mention Brih. 1.2, where Death, 
or Hunger, apparently as a mythological representa- 
tion of Non-being, is the demiurge. His first thought 
is the desire to possess an Atman, which he seems 
hitherto to have lacked. _ 

In many early passages we find Atman used as a 
general term for a world principle in much the same 
way as we have seen in the case of Brahma. We find 
inquiries into its nature similar to those which we 
have observed in regard to the other term. Thus, in 
Ch'dnd. 5. 11 ff. we find the investigation made by five 


Atharvaveda, 10. 8, 44 
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householders into the nature of the universal Atman, 
which here has practically the same significance as 
Brahma. A series of identifications is made of the 
same sort as we have met with before, namely, with 
heaven, the sun, wind, space, water, and earth, in none 
of which do_we detect any influence of the special 
meaning of Atman. In fact, we mus^ rememl)er that 
.apart from this general use, the word Atman was being 
used in ways which are only indirectly connected with 
the personal notion for which it carne to stand. Thus 
in Kaush. 4. 4 ff. we hear of the Atman of food, of 
truth, of sound, of brilliance, of speech, fire and light, 
oi lightning and brightness. In Chand. 2. 2. .3 ff. by a 
airious conception, the vowels are sjpoken of as the 
Atmans of Indra, the spirants as the Atman_s of Praja- 
pati, and the other consonants as the Atmans of 
Mrityu. 

Instructive as showing the transition from the 
cosmogonic use of Atman to its more effective 
employment as a key to the understanding of the 
world through thejndividual self is Brih. 1. 4. 7 : 
‘ This one (i.e. the Atman) entered in here ; [into the 
human bodyj as far as the ends of the finger-nails, 
just as a razor would be placed in a razor case or the 
all-.sustaining fire in its receptacle. Men do not see 
him, for [in his activities] he is incomplete. Breathing, 
his name is breath ; speaking, voice ; seeing, sight ; 
hearing, the ear ; thinking, the mind. These are only 
the names of his activities. Whoever worships him as 
one or another of these, he does not know. For this 
one is incomplete as^ne or another of these. Let one 
worship him as the Atman (i.e. the Self) ; for here all 
these [activities] become one. This very thing is to be 
traced out in this universe which is here (i.e. in us) 
the Self, p'or by it one knows this universe, just as 
one might find (something lost] by a footprint, thus : 

He obtains glory and renown who knows it thus.” ’ 
1 his passage in several ways stands at the beginning 
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of further development’ We have an effective criti- 
cism of views which would take any partial function of 
the Self, even the breath, as Ae ultimately real. We 
have the conception of the Atman as the centre or 
point of union of the functions, which, as we shall 
immediately see, was a fruitful line of thought. The 
knowledge of the Atman is seen to be the key of 
all knowledge. On the other hand, in other respects, 
we are distinctly on more primitive ground. The 
Atman enters into the body as a life-giving principle, 
somewhat as in the Biblical cosmogony'* the breath of 
life is breathed into the nostrils of man, after his 
body has been already formed. The human Atman is 
a footprint by which the Atman of the universe m.ay 
be traced out, but we do not have here the more 
developed doctrine that the universal Atman is present 
whole and undivided in the individual soul. 

The passage which we have just discussed is 
of special interest because it appears to show us the 
process by which the earlier cosmogonic thought 
passed over into the developed Atman "doctrine. We 
turn next to a passage which is doubtless early, since 
it is given also in a simpler form in Satapatha 
Brahmana, 10. 6. 3;’ where perhaps for the first 
time, the Jndividual Self is identified with the 
univer.sal Atman. This famous teaching of Sandilya 
in the form which it has in the C/iMdogya* runs as 
follows ; 


* It has not, I believe, been previously pointed out that a part of tlie 
famous conversation between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi {Brih, 2. 4. 5) 
dependent upon this passage, '’i'he long series of observations which fullc-w 
the formula: ‘ Lo, tnily^^ not for the love of a husband is a husband dear, 
but for the love of the Atman is the husband dear,’ merely amplifies 

1. 4. 8 : ‘ This very thing is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, dcavt r 
than all else ’ : while the end of Hrih, 2. 4. 5, ‘ Lo, truly the Atman nnif;t 
be seen, must be heard, must be thought upon, must be meditated up''^ 
attentively ’, similarly amplifies Brih. 1. 4. 7 : ‘ This very thing is to be traced 
out in this universe which is here the Self.’ This correspondence in the second 
passage is ol>;cnred by translating the gerund, padamyam, as a noiiu. 
as has often been done. 

* Gettesis, 2. 7. 


“ Also in Brih. 5. 6. 


^ Chdnd. 3. 14. 1 fi - 
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‘Truly, all this world is Brahma. As tajjaldn^ 
should one worship it, with calm mind. 

‘ Then, indeed, a person is composed of purpose. 
According as one’s purpose is in this world, so does a 
person become on departing hence. One should form 
for himself a purpose. 

‘ Composed of mind, having breath as its body, 
having light as its form, having truth as its resolve, 
having space as its Self, containing all actions, contain- 
ing all desires, containing all odours, containing 
all tastes, pervading all this world, not speaking, 
indifferent— 

‘ This Atman of mine in the space within the heart 
is smaller than a grain of rice, or than a grain of 
barley, or than a mustard seed, or than a grain of 
millet, or than the kernel of a grain of millet. This 
Atman of mine in the space within the heart is greater 
than the earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater 
than the heaven, greater than these worlds. 

‘Containing all actions, containing all desires, 
containing all odours, containing all tastes, pervading 
all this world, not speaking, indifferent — this is my 
Atman in the space within the heart. This is Brahma. 
Into this shall I enter on departing hence. Whoever 
would be certain of this would have no more doubt. 

‘ Thus said Sandilya, Sandilya.’ 

This passage contains in brief form some of the 
most distinctive teachings of the Upanishads. Life 
after death is determined by one’s purpose^ in this life. 

^ This word, unintelligible in itself, is explained by Sankara and his 
school as meaning ‘ that {tad) from which the world is producefl {jd), 
which it will be dissolved (/«), and in w^hich it breathes (an) : Madhava in his 
commentary takes it as meaning ‘ moving (an) on the vpater data) \ I do not 
attempt to explain further a phrase which probably was meant to be a 
mystery to the uninitiated. But it seems possible that the mystic phrase is to 
he limited to jaldn, while the tad is merely the ‘ it ’ which we have supplied 
in the translation. 

* Such seems the more probable interpretation of the vague wortl, ^ratu, 
in this passage : cf . Keith, kPF. p. 484. At the same time its earlier meaning 
of knowledge, or insight, is not inappropriate to the general spirit of the 
l'panishads,and it is possible that this sense also may be intended in this 
passage as a secondary suggestion. 
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The _Atman which is within the heart is the same as 
the Atman to which cosmic attributes can be applied. 
The Atman has the same contradictory {eatures_\vhich 
were later to be so much emphasized. The Atman 
forms the final goal of the soul of the sage at 
death, and this fact appears to afford him religious 
satisfaction. But although this passage gives us 
^ early and fairly comprehensive summary of the 
Atman doctrine, it does not give us very much 
insight into what it meant to its upholders or into the 
manner in which they became convinced of its truth. 
This may be more readily learned from the instruction 
given to Svetaketu in Chando^ya 6. We have already 
referred to portions of this passage in other connex- 
ions. What we are concerned with here is the 
teaching, that the individual soul is one with the 
universal reality, or, as it is expressed in the clas.sic 
phrase of the tjpanishad, ‘That thou art’. This is 
taught in a series of parables, each of which has the 
same truth for its conclusion. 

‘ As the bees, my dear, prepare honey by collecting 
the essences of different trees and reducing the 
essence to a unity, as they are not able to discriminate, 
“ I am the essence of this tree, I am the essence of 
that tree ” — even so, indeed, my dear, all creatures 
here, though they reach Being, know not “ We have 
reached Being”. Whatever they are in this world, 
whether tiger, or lion, or wolf, or boar, or worm, or 
fly, or gnat, or mosquito, that they become. That 
which is the finest es.sence — this whole w^orld has that 
as its soul. That is Reality. That is Atman. That 
art thou, Svetaketu.’^ 

In a similar way, as the rivers, when they have 
flowed into the ocean do not know that they are this 
river or that, but are one, so the individuality of 
creatures is lost when they are merged in Being, 


* Chand, 6. 9. Hume’s translation. 
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from which they have come forth. The nature of this 
Atman is further illustrated from the life of a great 
tree. So long as the Atman is in it, the tree lives, 
even though_one branch or another may be wounded. 
But if the Atman leaves a branch of the tree, that 
branch dies, or if it leaves the whole tree, then the 
whole tree j^erishes. It is the same Atman which is in 
us. Again, Svetaketu is asked to bring a banyan berry 
and to cut it open. Within are fine seed.s. and one of 
the.se he divides again. What is within is invisible, 
and yet from this invisible source grows the mighty 
banyan tree. The life which is present in the banyan 
seed is the same as the Atman in us. A still further 
lesson is gained from dissolving a lump of salt in 
water. The next day the lump of salt has completely 
disappeared, but every part of the wjUer is pervaded 
by a salty taste. In like manner, the Atman pervades 
the universe. The next section deals rather with the 
question of salvation than with the nature of the 
Atman, while the one following gives information as 
to the process of dis.solution at death. 'I'he last .section 
is of some interest for the metaphysical question. 
It refers to the custom of trying a per.son suspected 
of theft by the ordeal of touching a heated axe. If his 
hand is burned, he is declared guilty. ‘ But if he is 
not the doer of the deed, thereupon he makes himself 
true. Speaking truth, he covers himself with truth. 
He seizes hold of the heated axe, and is not burned. 
Then he is relea.sed. As in this case he would not be 
burned [because of the truth], so this whole world has 
that [truth] as its soul. That is Reality. That is 
Atman. That art thou, Svetaketu.’ ’ 

Since this passage became one of the most famous 
statements of the Atman doctrine, it will be well for us 
to examine its exact teaching somewhat closely. We 
notice first what appears to be a discrepancy between 


Chand. 6. 16. Hume’s translation. 
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the kind of reality promised and that which the para- 
bles seem to furnish. It will be recalled that Sveta- 
ketu’s father promised to give his son the teaching by 
which the unknown becomes known, i.e. the knowledge 
of the all-inclusive substance of which all particular 
objects are merely modifications. But while the 
illustrations of the honey and the rivers may point in 
this direction, the later parables indicate rather some- 
thing which pervades all things, which is immanent in 
them, than that which merely is all things. In the 
iUustrations drawn from the vegetable kingdom, the 
Atman appears to be the life which is present in the 
tree rather than the tree itself. The same conclusion 
is to be drawn from the salt dissolved in water. As 
the repeated formula at the end of each section puts it, 
the Atman is rather the finest essence of the world 
than the world itself. If it is said that the Atman is 
truth or reality (saiyam), we must under.stand that 
term from the final illustration, where it is said that the 
innocent man is saved from the burning axe because 
he has covered himself with the truth. We began our 
search endeavouring to find the all inclusive substance, 
but what we have found is rather the elusive power 
which pervades all things and gives them significance. 
The ambiguity which we have discovered here has an 
important effect in the systems of Sankara and 
Ramanuja. 

If we ask further as to what light Aese illustra- 
tions have to throw on the nature of the Atman, Ave are 
struck by the fact that although the conclusion of each 
is ‘ That thou art ’, we have not an explanation of rea- 
lity in terms of human personality but rather an inclu- 
sion of human personality in a reality which is con- 
ceived largely in non-personal terms. In the first two 
illustrations the particular point which is made is 
that all individuality, all_ separateness, disappears, 
while in the next two, the Atman is the mere principle 
of life and not anything conscious or intelligent. 
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In the illustration of salt we have a purely physical 
principle, while the ‘ truth ’ which protects the in- 
nocent man in the ordeal reminds us of the concep- 
tion of Brahma as magic power which we have seen in 
the earlier^ literature. Other thinkers were to con- 
ceive the Atman in far more personal terms. 

To the thought of this and similar passages in the 
Upanishads the name of pantheism has often been 
applied. This term with its rather vague connotations 
in Western philosophy is not a very happy one to 
use for the study of the Upanishads, but if it is to be 
employed, it is well to see what meaning it can have 
there. The derivation of the word suggests that it 
may have either one of two meanings — either that all 
is God, or that God is all, i.e. either that all individual 
objects are in some .sense divine, or, on the other 
hand, that God alone is completely real, while every- 
thing else is in some degree appearance or illusion. 
Ignoring the question as to whether the Atman can 
properly be described as God, it will be seen that 
neither of these interpretations of pantheism exactly 
tits the conceptions which we have discovered. If we 
had only the introductory passage, in which the 
reality is sought which stands in the same relation 
to the objects of the world as does clay to the vessels 
made from it, we might justly call the doctrine 
pantheism in the first of the senses which we have 
distinguished. But, as we have tried to point out, 
this is not exactly the reality which is discovered. The 
illustrations which are used point rather to a reality 
which is in all things than to a reality which is all. 
Nor can the second of our meanings of pantheism be 
made to fit the facts more successfully. The Atman 
is undoubtedly possessed of the greatest significance, 
and hence may be called reality in a kind of honorific 
sense, but we have no hint of any doctrine that 
ordinary things are mere appearance or illusion. If, 
then, we are to call the doctrine of this passage 
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pantheism, it must be in the rather loose and general 
sense that there is in all things a reality, a pervading 
essence, if we wish, which is the most significant 
thing about them, and which binds them all together. 

Thus far we have traced the thought of the 
Upanishads to the point where we have seen the Self 
of the individual identified with the ultimately real. 
Already in the early thought of Brih. 1. 4. 7, we found 
the individual Self used as a clue to the understanding 
of the ultimate reality. But if the universe is to be 
read in terms of the Self, what, first of all, is this Self 
which we thus take as a principle of explanation.^ 
This was by no means a simple problem for the 
thinkers of the Upanishads, and we can pardon their 
perplexity, when we note the difficulties which even 
modern metaphy.sician.s have had with the same 
question.’ 

The lowest view of the Self was that which identi- 
fied it with the body. Although a number of passages 
can be cited in the Upanishads where the word Atman 
probably has this sense," the doctrine that the Atman 
as a metaphysical principle is the body is mentioned 
only to be superseded or condemned. Thus in the 
interesting analysis of the meanings of the Self given 
in Cltdnd. 8. 7 ff. under the guise of teaching given by 
Prajapati to the god, Indra, and the devil, Virocana, we 
have an unsparing condemnation of this doctrine. 
Indra and Virocana come for instruction as to the 
nature of that Atman ‘ which is free from evil, agele-s-, 
deathless, sorrowless, hungerless, thirstless, whose 
desire is the Real, whose conception is the Rea! ’■ 
After their serving a novitiate of thirty-two years, 
Prajapati vouchsafes to them the instruction. He 
tells them to put on their best clothes and look into 
a pan of water. The reflection which they see there 

’ d. e.g. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 75-102. 

* See Hunie, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, Sanskrit index, s.v- 
Atman for references. 
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will be the Self for which they are seeking. 7'hey 
do so and are highly pleased with the result, and 
start to go away. Indra, however, is struck with 
a doubt as to whether this is indeed the highest 
trust for which he has been .seeking, and returns to 
gain further and higher conceptions of the Atman. 
But Virocana remains convinced that the body is the 
highest Atman, and returns to dae devils, proclaiming 
this ‘Upanishad’: 'Oneself (Atman) is to be made 
happy here on earth. Oneself js to be waited upon. 
He who makes his owm .self (Atman) happy here on 
earth, who w’aits upon himself — he obtains both worlds, 
both this world and the yonder.’ But Prajapati’s judg- 
ment upon this doctrine is ; ‘ Whoever shall have 
such an Upanishad, be they gods or be they devils, 
they shall perish.’ _ 

The Taiiliriya U panishad'^ conceives of the Atman 
as consisting of a series of layers, or sheaths. I'he 
outermost is the body, that which consists of the 
essence of food {amia-rasa-niaya, or aiuia-maya). The 
next layer is the Atman which consists of breath or 
life {pranamayd). Beneath that we find the Atman 
which consists of mind {manomaya). Still further 
within is the higher power of understanding {vi/Jiami- 
mayo), while at the very centre of all is the Atman 
which stands above all the.se powers, and which is 
described as composed of bliss {anaiidainayd)P A less 
elaborate arrangement distinguishes merely the bodily 
Atman isdrira-dinian) and the Atman of intelligence 
{p>'ajnd-dtmaii)P _ 

I'he idea that the Atman stands at the centre of 
the psychic powers and forms a point of union between 
them, which we noticed earlier in Brih. 1. 4. 7, occurs 
frequently. When one goes to sleep all the mental 

’ Tait.2.\-^, 

' For an attempt to reinterpret this doctrine in the light of mrxiern 
-cowledge see the final chapter of Radhakrishnan’s Reign of Religion in 
Cimtemporary Philosophy. 

’’ See the Taittiriya passage just referred to and Kaush. 4. 20. 
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powers enter into the Atman. When one awakes, ‘ as 
from a blazing fire sparks would disperse in all 
directions, even so from this Self the vital breaths 
disperse to their respective stations; from the vital 
breaths, the sense-powers {deva ) ; from the sense-powers 
Ae worlds. More intelligibly, in Chand. 7. 5. 2. the 
Atman is identified with thought icitta) which is the 
uniting-point of things, so that thought gives order and 
connexion to matters whiclf were otherwi.se unrelated.' 

The boldest and most penetrating use of the 
principle of the Self as a means to philosophical 
understanding is that found in the teachings which are 
ascribed in our text to the sage, Yajnavalkya. 
Whether, indeed, he was really their author, or 
whether they were merely attributed to him, in order 
to gain the support of a famous name, is not an 
especially important question. Not all the teachings 
which have come down under his name can be 
reconciled with each other. But certain characteri.stic 
ideas are repeated in the passages ascribed to him, 
which indicate the work of an original and subtle mind. 

We begin our exposition of this thought with a 
passage which in its earlier part merely sums up the 
doctrines which we have already expounded from other 
sources. In Brih. 3. 4, Yajnavalkya is asked by a 
certain Ushasta to expound the jBrahma which i.s 
visible and not imperceptible, the Atman which is in 
all things. He replies that it is the Atman of the 
questioner, your soul which is in all things. Ushasta 
follows with the further question which we have 
already traced out: Which Atman is it which is in 
all things? Yajnavalkya replies that it is the .Self 
which acts in each of the vital powers. But still 
Ushasta is not satisfied. He complains that Yajha- 
valkya has explained the Self only by pointing to it. 
as one might say to a child, ‘ This is a horse, this is a 


* Kaush. 3. 3 ; cf. Brih. 2. 1. 10. 


’ cf. Brih, 2. 4. 11, 
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cow.’ He has not yet told just xvhat the Self is. 
Yajnavalkya replies that in this sense the Self is 
unknowable. ‘You could not see the seer of seeing, 
you could not hear the hearer of hearing, you could not 
think the thinker of thinking, you could not understand 
the imderstander of understanding.’ In other words, 
the Atman is the subject in action and especially 
in cognition. It is the ‘ I ’ in consciousness which 
sees, hears, knows. Its fuifction is to see other things, 
but if it endeavours to look at itself, it inevitably eludes 
its own gaze. If it thinks that it sees something which 
it calls the Self, it can be sure that it is mistaken, for 
the thing seen would be object and not subject. 

It follows as a consequence of this, that, if the 
Self is to be described at all, it must be in negative 
terms, and hence we have long lists, as in EriJi. 3. 8. 8, 
of negative adjectives applied to it. It is not coarse, 
not fine, not short, not long, without measure, without 
inside, without outside, to mention but a few terms of 
the long series, which, as the difference in readings 
shows, was capable of indefinite expansion. The whole 
matter could be summed up in the compact phrase 
which apparently was already current as a mystic 
doctrine or Upanishad, ‘Not thus, not thus {neti, 
neti).’ Or, if one is to describe the real in positive 
terms, all descriptive expressions are equally appli- 
cable. ‘ This Self, truly, is Brahma, composed of 
intelligence, wind, breath, seeing, hearing, earth, water, 
wind, space, of light and non-light, of desire, and non- 
desire, of anger and non-anger, of righteousness and 
unrighteousness, of all things. This is [the meaning 
of I that [saying]: “Made of this, made of that.’’ What- 
ever could find a place in the wide range of experience 
must also have some recognition in reality. 

In spite of Yajnavalkya’s Insistence upon the un- 
knowable character of the Atman, certain positive 


■ Brih. 4 . 4 . 5 . 
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convictions in regard to it are yet clear. In the first 
place, there is no question but that this reality exists. 
In the second place, its positive character is that of 
intelligence or knowing. The lump of salt illustration 
which we found in the Chaiidogya is here given a slight- 
ly different force : ‘ It is as is a lump of salt, without 
inside, without outside, entirely a mass of knowledge.’ ‘ 
In order to understand the third attribute assigned to 
it, that of bliss, we need to*pause for a little to exa- 
mine the religious bearings of this doctrine, which we 
have thus far rather neglected. When Ushasta in the 
passage noted above received his answer, that the 
Atman was unknowable, apparently some dissatisfac- 
tion was still felt, for in the succeeding section another 
questioner repeats precisely the same question, and 
receives the answer that the Atman can be known 
only through a life of asceticism free from desire. 
One must become disgusted with learning, and desire 
to live as a child.“ The passage is by no means 
clear, but the main import of Yajnavalkya's teaching 
appears to be this; Our ordinary consciousness 
involves duality between subject and object. If we 
are ever in any .sense to know the subject, it must 
be when this duality is broken down. Now thus 
takes pl.ace, according to the psychology of the 
Upanishads, ordinarily only in two states, namely, 
those of deep sleep and death. But the teaching of 
Yajnavalkya gives glimpses into a third kind of 
experience, that of a mystic state, where also the 
duality of ordinary consciousness is broken down. 
Here these hints are closely cotnbined with descrip- 
tions of deep sleep’ and death,'* but in later Upanishads 
this mystic state is more clearly defined. Now the 
purpose of the ascetic life w'hich is urged appears to 
be to promote the appearance of these mystic experi- 
ences, which are described as experiences of extreme 

* Brih. 4. 5. 13. » Brih. 3. 6. > As in Brih. 4. 3. 21, 23 fif. 

‘ Brih. 2. 4. 13, 14. 
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biiss. Sometimes, as in Brih. 4, 3. 21, this bliss is 
described in terms of sex : ‘ For just as one, when he is 
in the embrace of a beloved wife, knows not anything 
without or within, Just so this person in the embrace 
of the intelligent Atman, knows not anything without 
or within a simile which has been employed by 
mystics in other lands as well. But no special stress is 
laid upon it and the bliss is described in other terms 
also.' It is probably ihisi mystical experience which 
furnishes the ground for the description of the Atman 
as bli.ss, which is found not only here but el.sewhere 
in the early Upanishads. 

We saw in connexion with the discussion of CJidnd. 
(L 9 ff., that, while great significance was given to the 
Atman as real in a pre-eminent sense, this had not yet 
resulted in a doctrine of illusion. It is not po.ssible to 
speak so definitely of the teaching of Yajnavalkya. 
Thejncreasingly great valuation which was put upon 
the Atman led to a corresponding depreciation of other 
things, and several of the sections which contain this 
teaching ^nd with the refrain, ‘ Aught else than this 
(i.c. the Atman) is wretched.’ The critical passage, 
however, is in the instruction in regard to immortality 
which Yajnavalkya gives to his wife, Maitreyl. He 
has just remarked that after death there is no con- 
sciousness in the ordinary sense. 'I'his disturbs 
Maitreyl, who had apparently looked forward to gain- 
ing a personal immortality. So Yajnavalkya explains : 

‘ VVhere there is duality, as it were (/W), there one 
sees another: there one smells another, etc. Where, 
however, everything has become just one’s own self, 
then whereby and whom would one see ? Whereby 
and whom would one smdl .>* etc.’ ‘ The point is, 
that while after death the Atman continues to exist, 
ijecause it is imperishable, it can no longer be con- 
scious in the ordinary sense, since such consciousness 


‘ As e.g. at 4 , 3. 33. 


* 2. 4. 14. 
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involves duality. Now the question is whether this 
implies that ordinary consciousness is illusory. Tlie 
word iva (as it were) gives a suggestion that this may 
be Yajnavalkya’s meaning. But we can only say that 
it is a suggestion, not that it is a definitely stated 
theory. The working-out of a doctrine of illusion is 
the work of later thought. 

Yajnavalkya’s doctrine tends then to an idealism 
where the knowing subject is the one reality, or where 
at all events it far outweighs in value everything else. 
While, strictly speaking, not knowable in the sense o( 
being capable of description, yet there is no question 
that the subject exists, and that its essential nature is 
intelligence. Though knowledge of it is impossible, 
mystic union with it is possible through ascetic 
discipline, and this constitutes man’s highest bliss. 
This is the goal of religious effort, and, while the 
doctrine of transmigration is found in Yajnavalkya’s 
teaching, it can hardly be said that the Atman doctrine 
has yet come into effective co-ordination with it. 
Although there may be discerned a tinge of pessimism 
in his thought as compared with the earlier feeling, it is 
still quite untrue to say that release is sought because 
of the hopeless prospect of repeated rebirth upon 
earth. It is rather that the mystic experience of the 
Atman far surpasses all earthly pleasures, than that 
these pleasures themselves are unalluring. And while 
Yajnavalkya counsels asceticism, we must remember 
that he professes himself as one fond of acquiring 
cows, and that he had two wives. While there are in 
his teaching suggestions of Buddhist thought, deep 
pessimism in regard to earthly life belongs to a later 
age. In regard to moraHty, it will be seen that the 
unknowableness of the Atman prevented the attach- 
ment to it of moral attributes, and the man who rises 
above duality ri.ses also above the thought of good and 
evil. Nevertheless, he does not use this doctrine as an 
occasion for immorality, as we find it used in some 
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other places, notably in the Kanshitaki, and the 
picture which he gives of the sage is not an unattrac- 
tive one : ‘ ‘ Therefore one who knows it thus, when 
he has become tranquil, restrained, indifferent, patient, 
concentrated, sees the Atman in the Self, sees all as 
the Atman, Evil does not overcome him, he passes 
k'yond all evil. Evil does not afflict him, he consumes 
all evil. He becomes free from evil, free from passion, 
free from doubt, a [true] Brahman. I his is the Brahma- 
vvorlcl. Your Majesty.’ 

’ 4. 4. 23. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NON-DUALISM 
IN Sankara 

In proceeding immediately from the philosophy of 
Yajnavalkya to that of Sankara, we pass over more 
than a thousand years of eventful history in the course 
of Indian thought. In so doing we inevitably mis.s 
much which might be interesting and suggestive for 
our study. But there is nevertheless a certain 
fitness in following our treatment of Yajnavalkya’s 
teaching with an exposition of the system which takes 
his view as the esseiitial doctrine of the Upanishads. 
The philosophy of Sankara, in our opinion, may be.st 
be conceived as a systematic working-out of the 
convictions of Yajnavalkya with such developments 
as were necessary to meet the needs of the new day. 

Before we enter, however, on the details of Sankara’s 
non-dualism,* it will be well for us to remind our- 
selves of the changed situation, and of a few of the 
factors which were influential in determining Sankara’s 
thought. We first notice the fact that many of the 
leaders in philosophical discussion are now connected 
with the south instead of the north of India. Thus 
besides Sankara, Kumarila Bhatta, a contemporary 
expositor of the Purva-Mimamsa, Ramanuja, who 
lived a little more than two centuries later, Madhava, 
the upholder of dualism, and Sayana, the Vedic 
expositor, were all connected with the south. In 

' I have preferred to keep non-dualism rather than monism as a descrip- 
tive term for Sankara’s system, lx)th because it literally translates the Stinskril 
term, advaita, and because it more faithfully reflects the negative nature oi 
Ankara’s thought. At least from a certain p<nnt of view in Ankara, 
ultimate reality resists any pasitive attribute which may be given to it. 1 1 
thus truer to say that Brahma is not two than to say positively that it is one. 
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religion, too, the south was pre-eniinent. The Tamil 
Saiva saints and the Vaishnava AJvars, some of the 
greatest of whom were probably nearly contemporary 
'with Sankara, made that age as famous for its religious 
poetry as it was for its philosophical systems. In the 
north on the contrary, although it had some share in 
the philosophical development' there were symptoms 
of a religious decline.'^ This may perhaps be explained 
as a result of the foreign invasions which troubled 
north India, viz. that of the I Inns in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, arid of the Muhammadans in the tenth 
and eleventh.® Sankara himself was born in the 
village of Kaladi in North Travancore, and although 
he travelled over the whole of India, he must have 
spent a considerable part of his time in the south, 
since the most important monastic establishment 
among those which he is said to have founded is that 
of Sringerl in My.sore. 

In the centuries intervening between the time of 
the Upanishads and that of Sankara, Aryan culture 
had been Introduced into the south and naturalized 
there, so that in many respects it superseded the older 
Dravidian culture. Of the condition of this Dravidian 
civilization before the Aryan influx we know extremely 
little except by dubious conjecture, although it is 
fairly clear that it was radically different from the 
culture of the Aryans. At any rate, the missionaries 
of Aryan civilization did their work thoroughly, and, 
as sometijnes has happened elsewhere, the converted 
population became even more conservative in their 
adherence to some elements of the new culture than 
acre the people of the north among whom it had 
arisen. The knowledge of Sanskrit became wide- 
spread. The Dravidian languages, although they 
originally possessed a grammatical structure widely 


^ VacaspatiiiiiSra, the ex|X)sitor of the vSankhya, was a native of Tirhut. 
* As e.g. in the ja:rowtli of the ^akta s\^tems in Pien.cjal. 

^ On these invasions and their effects, see Smith, EHI. pp. 407-11, 
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different from Sanskrit, or, in fact, from any Indo- 
European speech, were recast in Sanskrit moulds, and 
received large additions from the Sanskrit vocabulary. 
The three principal religions of the north, Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism were introduced and widely 
accepted, although large elements of what was proba- 
bly the original Animism remained.* 

This leads us to the mention of what was doubtless 
the most important development for the progress of 
thought during the millcnium and more which we 
have passed over. This is the rise and partial decline 
of the religions of Buddhism and Jainism. Into the 
di.scussion of the.se religions in themselves we cannot 
enter here. We wi.sh merely to discuss two points at 
which Buddhism and, to a lesser degree. Jainism may 
possibly have had some influence upon the develop- 
ment of Sankara’s thought. The first question which 
we wish to consider is to what extent Sankara can be 
considered as a propagandist against Buddhism and 
Jainism for the re-establishment of the Hindu faith. 
It is a noteworthy fact that while these two religions 
flourished in south India during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, the period of Sankara finds them 
rapidly decreasing in vigour, and by the twelfth 
century Buddhism becomes extinct in the south, as it 
now is in practically the whole of India.' The causes 
of the decline of Buddhism have been the subject 
of much discussion. According to the Buddhist 

* On the earlier part of this inoveraent see Fanjnhar, ORLL p. 36, 

* cf. R. W. Fraser, ‘ Dravidians (South India)’ in ERE. vol. V, p. -- 
‘An accouiiit of South India, seeminjijly authentic, . . . ivS given by Hium 
'I'siang, a Chinese pilgrim, wlio travelled all over India to trace the footsteixi 
of the Buddha and to learn the condition of the Buddhist faith. It is recortltd 
that this visit took place in a.d. 640 . . . Tlie Chinese pilgrim descriins 
Kanchi (now Conjeeverain) tis a city, five miles around, containing many Jainfb 
10,000 Buddhist monks, and 80 Brahman temples.’ But even at that time 
Buddhism was already decaying. ‘ He says that the country possessed many 
ruins of old monasteries, but that only the walls were preserved. There weve 
many hundred Deva (Hindu) temples and a multitude of heretics, mostly 
.Jains.’ For a discussion of the period at which the extinction of Buddhism 
took place, see Smith, EHL p. 433. 
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tradition, the followers of that faith in India were 
exterminated by bitter persecution on the part of the 
Hindus. Modern investigation has shown that, while 
persecution did exist in certain specific instances, the 
oeneral decline of Buddhism was due principally to 
other causes.' Among these, doubtless, a considerable 
place should be given to the propaganda carried on by 
the adherents of Hinduism, working perhaps in 
exceptional cases by means of persecution or political 
control, but more usually through the peaceful efforts 
of Hindu teachers. But here again a question rises. 
The Buddhist tradition names two men as the 
arch-enemies of their faith, namely, Kumarila Bhatta, 
the expositor of the Purva-Mimamsa system, and 
Sankara, whose thought we are here to expound. It 
freely accuses them of inciting rulers to acts of 
violence against members of their religion.* The facts 
of the case are again obscure. That both did actually 
in their literary works give refutations of what they 
considered the erroneous opinions of the Buddhists is 
unquestioned, and according to Winternitz, Kumarila 
was particularly severe.* The legendary lives_ of 
Sankara regard him as an incarnation of the god .Siva 
sent specially for the purpose of putting an end to 
the Buddhists.' There is reason to believe that 
propaganda against the Buddhists and Jains was 
characteristic not merely of these tw'O leaders but of 
the age, since Tamil sources record that the Saiva 
saint, Manikkavasagar, who js thought to have been 
nearly contemporary with Sankara, was likewise en- 
gaged in making journeys in south India and Ceylon 
for the purpose of refuting Buddhists and Jains.” 

‘ cf. Smith, EHL p. 203, n. 1. 

* See Farquhar, ORLl. pp. 160, 175 ; A. A. Maaloiiell, ‘ Indian Huddliism,’ 
iD/iA*A'.vol. VII, p. 211. 

Geschichte dev Indischen Litterainr,\o\. Ill, p. 426. Winternitz there 
♦rives a brief summary of Kumarila’s statements. 

‘ See Ghate, ‘ Sankaracharya,’ in EEE.vdi. XI, pp. 185 ff. 

* See G. U. Pope, Ttruvaiagam, p. Ixvii, n. ix, and Fraser, ‘ Dravidians 
(-•^outh India)’ in ERB. vol. V, p. 22. 
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While it appears not too much to infer from this 
evidence that during this period Hinduism was 
frequently upheld against Buddhism in learned con- 
troversy, and that Sankara took a share in this work, 
yet the impression made upon one by the Vedanta- 
sutra-bhashya is not primarily that of a mere contro- 
versialist and propagandist ; and even in those sections 
which are given over to the criticism of other schools, 
it is the Sankhyas rather than the Buddhists or Jains 
who are given the greatest amount of attentif)n. 
Sankara extends his refutation of Buddhism to three 
of its schools, which were evidently of some import- 
ance in his day. He treats the Sarvastivadins or 
realists, and the Vijhanavadiiis or idealists in some 
detail, while he dismisses the Sunyavadins or nihilists, 
who maintain that absolutely nothing exists, with the 
rather contemptuous remarks that their opinion ‘is 
contradicted by all means of right knowledge, and 
therefore requires no special refutation.’' His final 
opinion of Buddha is that ‘ Buddha by propounding 
the three mutually contradictory systems, teaching 
respectively the reality of the external world, the reality 
of ideas only, and general nothingness, has himself 
made it clear either that he was a man given to making 
incoherent assertions, or else that hatred of all beings 
induced him to propound absurd doctrines by which 
they would become thoroughly confused.’^ But we 
need not take this cavilling too seriously, and apar'i 
from these isolated expressions, we have little more 
than the dispassionate statement of a philosophical 
criticism. At the same time it must be remembered 
that Sankara’s purpose in making these criticisms is 
not the pure pursuit of truth, but to warn men not to 
trust Buddhism and Jainism as means of gaining final 
release. The answer, then, which we give to this first 
question in regard to the connexion between Sankara 


’ Comment on 2. 2. 32. 


* Comment on KS, 2. 2. 33. 
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and Buddhism is that, while he did criticize the 
systems of Buddhism and Jainism, and while it is 
probable that he spent some part of his active life 
in propaganda against them, this activity was not 
the primary purpose of his thought and is of compara- 
tively less importance than his criticism of some other 
s. 

rhe second question which we have to raise in 
regard to the connexion of Sankara with Buddhism is 
whether his own system of thought was not a develop- 
ment of Buddhism, which he thus covertly introduced 
into Hinduism. This view has sometimes been 
maintained by modern scholars who were interested 
in showing that not only did the Upanishads not 
uniformly teach Sankara’s non-dualism, but that 
that system, especially in its insistence upon the 
doctrine of illusion, was entirely foreign to them.* 
The charge that his system is merely ‘ crypto-Budd- 
hism ’ is an old one and apparently was made soon 
after his time. A line is often quoted from the Padma 
Pitrdna which runs : Mdydvddant asacc/idstmin prac- 
channam hauddham eva ca. ‘ The Maya doctrine is an 
untrue science and just concealed Buddhism.’ “ 

Another passage from the same source declares 
that the maya theory is not supported by the Veda.” 
Similar charges were made by Yamunacarya, who 
was the guru of Ramanuja’s guru.' Again, on the side 
of the Buddhists, we find that they were aware of the 
similarity between their teachings and tho.se of the 

* So (janj^anatha Jha. See Keith, JR AS. 1916, pp. 379 fT. Walleser, 
iMr alter e Vedanta, pp. 22 tf. 

^ Tiiis i.s found in chap, xli of tiie Padma PurCina. An Oxford 
nb'muscript of this work has a .slijjhtly different text. Anfredit, Catalo^us 
(■odicum Sanskriticorum, p. M, I)e La Vallec l\)ussin, art. ‘ Vedanta and 
i'^’iddhism ’ in JR AS. 1910, pp. 129 ff. Thi.s line Is quoted by the 16th century 
'^•^inmentator on tlie vSahkhya, Vijnanabhikshu, in maintainini? that the raaya 
t);* ory is a false interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras. See Sdiikhya- 

t>ravacana-bh(ishya, 1. 22 . 

‘Quoted in Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 471: 
^ddrtkavan mahdsastram mdydvddam avaidikam. 

^ For details see Pous.sin, op. cit. 
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Vedanta/ The theory is, then, a natural^ one that 
Sankara, in spite of his criticisms of the SunyavaJa 
Vijnanavada schools of Mahayana Buddhism, was vet 
influenced by them more deeply than he was willing to 
admit. The SOnyavada teaching that all is non-existent 
suggests the theory of maya. The Vijnanavada doctrine 
that all that is real is thought, corresponds with 
Sankara’s own doctrine of the nature of Brahma. 

We must now inquire how far this theory may be 
justified. In the first place, there is a fair measure of 
agreernent among scholars that the actual similarity be- 
tween Sankara’s metaphysics and the Buddhist doctrine, 
especially that of the Vijnanavada school, is considcr- 
able.“ The further problem remains of whether there 
was any historical connexion, and if so, whether the 
influence was exercised by Buddhism or by the Vedanta 
or by some other source upon both. In the absence 
of clear chronological knowledge of the development 
of thought in the two schools, these questions 
are not easily answered. One point, however, does 
appear clear, namely, that the MandUkya Kdrika, 
which according to tradition was written by the guru 
of Sankara’s guru,'* shows evident traces of contact 


* For details see Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 261. 

^ Thus, Keith writes {JR AS, 1916, p. 379) : ‘ The similarity between the 
Vijnatiavada and the Vedanta is patent and undeniable,’ Barnett says 
{JR AS. 1910, p. 1364) : ‘ There can be no doubt, especially after Dr. Walleser's 
studies, that the later representatives of this school (viz. the Vedanta) w t-re 
strongly influenced by the absolute negativism of Buddhism, while preserving 
the positive side of their tradition, the belief in the reality of tlie transc^endental 
subject.’ _De La Vallee Poussin’s opinion {JR AS, 1910, p. 132) is ; ‘ 'Ihe 
Vijnanavada at least in some of its ontological principles is very lih^‘ 
Vedantism in disguise, or, to he more exact, it is likely to be understood in a 
Vedantic sense.’ 

“ We cannot help feeling that the tradition is rendered plausible by the 
way in which Sankara refers to the Kdrika in the Ved&nta-sutra-bhashyii- 
Thus in the comment on V.S. 2.1.9 he says in introducing a quotation 
from the Rdrihd : ‘ With reference to this point teachers knowing ibf 
trtie tradition of the Vedanta have made the following declaration.’ Thi^ 
phrase would seem to indicate someone not too remote from Sankara’^' 
personjil knowkdge. cf. also comment on V.S. 1. 4. 14. On the other haivh 
Walleser, Der alter e Vedanta, gives grounds for putting the ^drikii 
before a.d. 600. 
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with Buddhist thought, and the evidence now appears 
to be decisive that in this work at least the influence 
was from the Buddhist side/ I’he analogy of the 
illusory figure of fire formed by waving aVirebrand, 
which forms one of the most striking features of 
the Kdrika, is known from earlier Buddhist sources/ 
There are similarities of phrase too pointed to be 
accidental. Poussin sums up his conclusions which 
are based upon a detailed study of a number of 
parallel passages, as follows : ‘ One cannot read the 
Gaudapadakdri/cds without being struck by the Bud- 
dhist character of the leading ideas and of the wording 
itself. I'he author seems to have used Buddhist works 
or sayings and to have adjusted them to his Vedantic 
design ; nay more, he finds pleasure in double entendre. 
.As Gaudapada is the spiritual grandfather of Sankara, 
this fact is not insignificant.’" 

On the other hand, there appears to be no good 
reason to believe that Sankara’s thought is to be 
explained primarily as a development from Buddhist 
phik).sophy.^ We have found the doctrine of illusion 
to be a natural development from Yajnavalkya’s 
thought, although it is not yet definitely stated by 
him; and while his thought is but one of the many 
strains of the Upanishads, the passages aserjbed to 
him are among those most frequently cited by Sankara 
as proof texts.' One may indeed go further, and assert 

‘ l>.tailecl comparisons are mtule by De La Vallee Poussin in tlie aiticle 
aV)ovt* referred to. 

* It is found in the Lahhdvatdra which was translated into Chinese 

n: A.f). 443 (see Wiiiteriiitz, vol. II, p. 243). It is there applietl to teach the 
nothingness of things. Cloth is said not to be real, because the perceiving of it 
'h pends upon the perceiving of its parts, as is also true in the case of the fire- 
brand circle. Since the latter is illusory, all things which are similarly c omposed 
t'f parts are illusory. The figure of the firebrand circle is also found in Maitri 

24, hut it is clear that this Upanishad was in some degree influenced by 
iiuddhism. 

loc. cit. p. 134. 

* As appears to be held by Walleser and Ganganatha Jha, See Keith, 
‘/AVIS. 1916, p. 379 and Farquhar, ORLL p. 172. 

® cf^ e.g. Brih, 3. 3. 8 , 4. 4. 22, 4. 5. 15, and the passages in Sankara 
referred to for these verses in the index of quotations found at the end 
Thibaut^s translation. {SBE, vol. XXXVIU, pp. 421 ff .) . 
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that the Upanishads themselves in Svet. 4. 9-10 liad 
definitely taught the doctrine of maya in so many 
words. The exact meaning of this passage in its 
original context maybe disputed. But even granting 
that it may be interpreted as illusion in Sankara's 
sense, and that it may have been so understood in the 
Vedanta school, it is yet difficult to see that it had any 
special influence upon Sankara’s own thought, since he 
refers to it only twice in the course of his entire com- 
mentary^ and there only in connexion with a discus- 
sion of certain points in the Sahkhya system. But in 
the teaching of Yajnavalkya there appears to be ample 
foundation for the development of the doctrine of 
illusion, without supposing that it was an innovation 
which was brought into their interpretation through the 
influence of Buddhism. It must also be remembered 
that Buddhist thought also developed, broadly speak- 
ing, on the foundations which were already laid in the 
Upanishads, so that we may think of the extreme 
tendencies of Buddhism to nihilism and idealism as a 
parallel movement to what took place in the Vedanta 
school.* Our conclusion then is that, while there are 
traces of contact between Buddhist and Vedantist 
thought, and while the presence of certain Buddhist 
doctrines may have tended to emphasize the impor- 
tance given to the theory of illusion, in the main this 
doctrine as well as the remainder of Sankara’s teaching 
represents a legitimate development of a strain of 


' In the comment on VS. 1. 4. 3 and 1. 4. 9. 

^ This is well expressed by Radhakrishnan, F/iilosophy,\'o\. Ik 
p. 472 : ‘ There is no doubt that i5ahkara develops his whole system from 
Upanisiids and the Vedanta Sutra without reference to Buddhism. A 
persistent mi-sreadinj; of India’s religious history is responsible for Ui-:- 
prevalent view that Ihiddha’s view is an alien one oppo.sed to the Vedas, 
our discussion of Buddhism we have repeatedly urged that Buddha developol 
certain views of the Upanisads. The inclusion of Buddha among the avatai'^ 
of Visnti means that he apfx;ared for the establishment of the Vedic dharinn.- 
and not for the undermining of it. There are no doubt similarities betwcei! 
the views of Buddhism and Ad vaita Vedanta, and this is not surpri.sing 
view of the fact that Ixith these systems had for their background 
Upanisads.’ 
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thought already present in the Upanishads, although 
definitely expressed — and even there not without'^ a 
certain ambiguity — only in one of the later documents 
of this literature. 

We have already mentioned the Vedanta Sutras 
and Gaudapada’s Kdrika as the most important 
productions of the Vedanta school before Sankara’s 
time. We shall try to sum up briefly their philosophi- 
cal significance. 

Through its compression the Vedanta Sutra is so 
obscure that very little can be made of it apart from the 
commentaries, which unfortunately disagree frequently 
in just the most important points. Yet some tentative 
conclusions in regard to its teaching may be reached.* 
The purpose of the Sutra is by no means to give an 
independent philosophical construction, but to give a 
systematic account of the teaching of the Upanishads, 
to explain the meaning of doubtful passages, to bring 
apparently contradictory statements into harmony with 
each other, and to defend their teachings from attack. 
It thus attempted to perform the same service for the 
Upanishads as the Purva-Mimamsa had undertaken for 
the karma-kdnda of the Veda. As to what the systematic 
teaching was which could thus be extracted from the 
Upanishads, each commentator has naturally held his 
own opinion. But the weight of scholarly opinion at 
the present day is in favour of holding that the origi- 
nal teaching of the Sutras was inclined rather to 
pantheism in the sense in w'hich we have explained it 
in connection with C/ilind. 6. 8. 5 ff. or even to theism, 
than to the absolutist teaching of Yajnavalkya as 
developed by Sankara.** At the very outset we note 

^ A clear survey of the teachinji^s nf the Siitra, so far they can be 
■‘h'^'ng-aiyecl from the conflicting’ comaientarks, is given in l^adhakrishnan, 
tfidian i^hilosophy^ vol. II, pp. 430-44. 

* 'I'his is maintained in great detail by Thibaut, who uses the greater 
pdrl of the lengthy intnxluction to his translation {SUH. vol. XXXI \-^ pp. ix- 
' in comparing the interpretations given to the Siitras by Sankara 

Hiimllnuja. De La Vallee Poussin (JRAS, IfllO. p. 120) says : ‘ There Is mv 
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that the old name of the Sutra, iht Sdriraka-Mimdmaa'^ 
i.e. the inquiry in regard to the embodied soul, would 
appear to countenance the belief that embodiment is 
an actual fact and not an illusion. Again in the 
Sutra’s fundamental definition of Brahma," it is des- 
cribed, not, as would seem natural from Yajilavalkya’s 
or Sankara’s point of view, as the one reality, or as 
absolute subject, but according to the definition of Tail 
3. 1 as that ‘ whence there is the origin, etc., of this,’ i.e. 
that from which this universe is produced, in which it 
subsists, and into which it will be resolved. In V.S. 
1. 2. 1-8 the Sutras appear to speak of the supreme 
and individual souls as different, although of cour.se 
Sankara is able to give an explanation of this fashion 
of speaking.® 'I'he Sutras at 1.4.20-22 give three 
different theories of the relation of the supreme and 
the individual soul, those of the teachers, Asmarathya. 
Audulomi, and Kasakritsna, whose views we shall 
later examine. Sankara takes the opinion of the 
last named to represent the conclusion of the Sutras, 
but this is by no means conclusive, and even so, 
Ramanuja interprets it in a radically different sense. 
In V.S. 2. 3 a considerable section is given over to a 

to support the opinion of Ramanuja, Dr. Tliibaut and many others, tliat Sail* 
kara’s doctrine of illusion is a biassed rendering of the old Vedanta, liadarayaiik 
as well as AupanivShadic.’ l!)a.sgupta (A History of Indian Philosophy , p. 42 1) 
believes that the Sutras are even dualistic : ‘ 1 am myself inclined to beli»..vf 
that the dualistic interpretations of the Prafnna’Sulras were probably move 
faithful to tlie Siitnis than the interpretations of Sankara. ... It secnis 
that Badarayana, the writer of the Brahma-Sutras, was prolmbly more a tlicist 
than an absolutist, like his coninientator, Sankara.^ Radhakrishnan {Indian 
Philosophy , vol. II, p. 442) maintains that the Sutras waver lujtween the two 
opinions : ‘(Badarayana)accepts the two views of Brahman as the indeterminate; 
intelligence . . , and determinate personal Lonl. . . . From the natun.; ' -f 
the Siitra, it is not passible to set forth the way in which these two account 
are reconciled in the mind of the author. . , . The Siitra of Badarayana reflec ts 
the indecision and vagueness characteristic of the Upanishads, whose teachings 
it attempts to .set forth, and harbours within it many seeds of doubt and disci*.''- 
sion.’ (ibid. p. 422 :) ‘ 'I'he Siitra is one of those rare books where eacli, in 
accordance with his merits, finds his rewards.’ 

^ It is so referred to by Sankara in the introduction to his comment, aiv' 
also in the comment on Sutra, 1. 3. 19. 

" VB. 1 . 1 . 2 . 

* See Thibaut in SBE. vol. XXXIV, p. xxxiv. 
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discussion of the theories of creation found in the 
Upanishads, and the attempt is made to bring them 
into harmony. This would hardly seem worthy of 
the attention which is given to it, if it were entirely 
an illusion. Finally, the latter part of the Siitra is 
very largely taken up with matters which according 
to Sankara’s interpretation belong to the lower know- 
ledge. It is difficult to believe that the composer of 
the Sutras thought that these subjects which engaged 
so much of his intere.st were anything less than the 
final truth. It must be admitted, however, that such 
results are to a considerable extent subject to question, 
and that no conclusions can be completely proved. 

In regard to the main teaching of Gaudapada’s 
Karika there can be no such question, even though its 
connexions with Buddhism, as we have seen, may be to 
a certain extent the subject of debate. It is a brilliant 
poetical presentation of a theory of illusirm, maintain- 
ing that the world as usually conceived cannot possibly 
be real. In the first chapter, the author gives a poeti- 
cal paraphrase of the Maudukya U panishad, with its 
recommendation of meditation upon the syllable Om, 
and its distinction of the mental states of waking 
con.sciousness, dreaming, deep sleep, and mystic trance. 
In the second chapter he enters upon his own theory 
of illusion. It is agreed that the world of dreams is 
unreal. What guarantee have we that the waking state 
gives us more of reality ? The wise, he answers, regard 
the wakeful as well as the dreaming condition as one.^ 
The_appearance of duality is_illusion, jugglery, which 
the Atman produces : ‘ The Atman as a God imagines 
himself, through himself, through the power of his 
^laya. He alone recognizes the objects so sent forth — 
such is the fixed po.sition of the Vedanta.’ “ .Some of 
the favourite illustrations of the latter Vedanta are 
iutroduced. The rope which is mistaken for a snake’ 


* A'arm, 2. 5. 


* ibid. 2. 12. 


= ibid. 2. 17. 
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the mirage which seems to reveal the city of the 
Gandharvas,^ the firebrand which appears as a circle 
of fire," the juggler’s trick which makes an illusory 
mango tree grow from an illusory seed,''* furnish the 
symbols under which this apparent world is to Ije 
conceived. In reality, however, ‘ There is no dis- 
solution, no creation, none in bondage, no pupilage, 
none desirous of liberation, none liberated — this is the 
absolute truth.’* If we persist in requiring some ilhistra- 
tion which may make clear the relation of the one Atman 
and the individual soul, it may best be conceived by the 
relation of the space within a jar to space in general. If 
the jar is broken, the limited space is merged with 
universal space, from which it has never, e.xcept in 
appearance, been separated.^ This theory of illusion 
is upheld with quotations from the Upanishads, of 
which there are nearly as many from the Yajhavalkya 
passages of the BrUiadarattyaka as from all the rest of 
the Upanishads together. It is also maintained by 
philosophical arguments which suggest a comparison 
with Parmenides or even certain modern western 
idealists. Becoming can be explained neither from 
being nor from non-being, and must therefore be re- 
garded as illusory. I'hat which truly is cannot come 
into being. To speak of that which is not as coming 
to be, is like speaking of the son of a barren woman, 
who can exist neither in reality nor in illusion." The 
relation of causality is shown to have like contradictory 
results, if one is to think seriously.* ‘ The whole of 
duality of whatever form, is simply a phenomenon of 
the mind ; for it is never experienced when the mind 
is naught.’ " 

The way of escape from the world of duality is 
through the cultivation of mystic trance,” which must 
be distinguished from sleep, since in sleep the mind is 

* ibiJ. 2. 31. • ibid. 2. 32. “ ibid. 3. 17-18. * ibid. 3. 31. 

» ibid. 4. 47-SO. ' ibid. 3. 3-4. ’ ibid. 4. 11 ff. " Samidhi, 3. 31. 

“ ibid. 4. 89. 
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simply overpowered, while in trance it becomes 
entirely the ‘ light of knowledge Nor is this yoga 
merely that of the ordinary yogin. It is so difficult 
that it requires perseverance ‘equal to that of one 
emptying the ocean, drop by drop, with the tip of a 
straw of h/sa grass’. Yet when acquired it gives 
supreme satisfaction, and release from all sorrow and 
desire. It is easy to recognize in all this many motives 
similar to those of Buddhism. On the other hand, the 
connexion of this conception with the thought of 
Yajhavalkya, both in its contents and in its historic 
dependence, seems perfectly clear. At any rate, there 
can be no question of its near relationship to the 
philosophy of Sankara.^ 

If we come now to Sankara himself, we are at last 
in a position to understand something of the signifi- 
cance of his work. He lived, as we have said, in a time 
of revival of Hinduism in south India when it had 
to a considerable extent already gained the upper hand 
over its ancient rivals, Buddhism and Jainism. We 
do not gain from Sankara’s refutations of either 
system the same impression of urgency or of critical 
importance which we gather from his consideration of 
the Sahkhya. He discusses them in a somewhat more 
academic spirit than the active controversialist is 
usually able to maintain. But the decline of these 
other religions did not leave Hinduism without its 
problems. There had been sufficient experience of the 
futility of mere disputation, even from the conflicts of 
the discordant Buddhist sects themselves, to convince 
men of the need of a return to authority.’ With the 
reaction to Hinduism, this meant a return to the 
acknowledged authority of the Upanishads. But the 
mere appeal to Scripture gave no clear guidance. 

I he teaching of the Upanishads as summed up in the 
i'l’dnn/a Suiras was questioned by other schools, 


' cf. comment on VS. 2. 1. 11, 2. 2. 33. 
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which had an equal claim to participation in the 
Hindu faith. Further, the Sutras themselves gave rise 
to most perplexing problems, if one wished to make 
from them a philosophy which would answer to the 
requirements for consistency, which had grown up 
during the centuries of disputation. Not long before 
Sankara’s time, if we accept the traditional dating of 
the MaiidUkya Karika, a brilliant presentation had 
been made of a point of view, which while very 
possibly influenced by Buddhism, is undeniably akin 
to the thought of Yajhavalkya in the Upanishads. 
This view was developed by Gaudapada on grotinds 
partly of Scripture and partly of reason. Now Sankara, 
taking this point of view with a certain amount of 
modification, found in it an admirable means for 
bringing the statements of the Upanishads and of the 
Vedanta Sutras into harmony, thus forming a sound 
dogmatic basis for the new Hinduism, which could be 
successfully defended from attack either from other 
interpretations of Hinduism or from heretics. 'I'he 
chief of the systems which he finds it necessary to 
oppose is the Sahkhya, and the fundamental error 
which he detects in this is its denial of one of the 
cardinal tenets of all schools of the Vedanta, namely 
that the nature of Brahma is intelligence. Against the 
view that the primary principle might be either 
unintelligent or only partly intelligent, absolute non- 
dualism appeared to Sankara the safest defence. 

As compared with the earlier staternents of the 
Vedanta School which we have surveyed, Sankara is in 
some ways at least distinctly a moderate in his views. 
The Sutras had maintained the sole place of Scriptural 
authority as against reason.^ While Sankara, as we have 
seen, formally maintains the same position, in so far as 
he believes that the highest metaphysical knowledge is 
to be gained from Scripture alone, yet he does feel 


' SUiras 2. 1. 11, 1. 3i 28. cf, Deussen, SV. p. 90. 
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the desire to make use of reason so far as possible, 
and actually finds a considerable place for it in his 
work. Again, the theory of illusion in the Knrtkas is 
considerably toned down by Sankara and brought into 
a certain working harmony with the demands of 
ordinary life. Once more, we see the inclusive spirit 
in which he worked in his attitude toward the ordinary 
elements. of the Hindu faith. He grants a large place 
to the Purva-Mimariisa school of thought, with its 
insistence upon religious duties and reward, only- 
demanding that it should not crowd out the Vedanta 
with its conviction that Scripture contained not 
merely commands but knowledge.^ Again, he finds a 
place even for the defence of the popular gods of the 
Hindu faith and, according to tradition at least, he 
was the composer of a considerable number of popular 
hymns to these deities. 

Sankara’s commentary upon the Vedanta Sutras 
is not, in its main outlines at least, an especially 
obscure or difficult work. He has something of the 
skill of a great teacher in letting us know from time 
to time what he is attempting to prove and why^ he 
wishes to prove it, while again at the ends of sections, 
or at the beginnings of new ones, he gives convenient 
summaries of what he has accomplished. We shall 
therefore attempt to give a brief summary of the main 
contents of his interpretation of the Sutras in the 
order of thought as he presents it. 

He begins with what he regards as the self-evident 
proposition that object and subject in experience, or, 
as he more concretely puts it, the ‘ Thou ’ and the ‘ I ’ 
are absolutely different and in no respect capable of 
being identified. No more can the qualities of the one 
be found in the other. Yet it is an innate tendency in 
man to transfer the qualities of the one to the other, 
and to say ‘ I am this or that ’ or ‘ Such and such a 


* See his full discussion under K.5. 1. 1. 4. 
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thing is mine Such a transference of qualities from 
one object to another, as e.g. of the qualities of silver 
to mother-of-pearl, or of double appearance to the 
moon, when one is suffering from a disease of the 
eye, is easily recognized as erroneous, so long as the 
things in question are ordinary objects. But, although 
here one of the terms is the Self, which by definition 
is notan object, the mistaken transfer still takes place. 
That this is not without parallel is shown by the fact 
that men transfer to the ether, which is not an object 
of sense perception, the attribute of dark blue colour. 
This natural although erroneous transference is given 
the technical name of avidya or false knowledge, 
while the correct ascertainment of the nature of the 
Self as free from this transference is vidya or 
knowledge. All ordinary thought and life, the 
things known by the canons of logical thought and 
the precepts of Vedic religion, as well as matters of 
common experience, all fall under the category of 
atddya when they are subjected to Sankara’s analysi.s. 
From this avidya arise the transmigratory state and 
all the evils of this world. Therefore man’s prime 
need is for the means of destroying this false know- 
ledge and with it all the evils w^hich it brings in its 
train. For that purpose it is necessary for one to 
enter upon the study of Brahma which is identical 
with the Self considered as the ultimate reality. ‘ The 
complete comprehension of Brahma is the highest end 
of man, since it destroys the root of all evil such as 
false knowledge, the seed of the entire process of 
transmigration.’ ' 

In the first four Sutras the fundamental questions 
arising in regard to this enterprise are discussed. In 
the first Sutra the necessary antecedent conditions for 
embarking upon this study are stated. In the second, 
Brahma is defined, as we have seen, in the terms of 


* Comment on F.5. 1. 1. 1. 
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Tait- 3. 1- In the third, the relation of the study of 
Brahma <o the Veda is treated, while in the fourth the 
claims of this pursuit in comparison with those of the 
I'Cirva-Mlmaihsa are adjusted. The first question then 
raised as to the nature of Brahma is whether the 
ultimate reality is to be considered intelligent, or 
whether, with the Saiikhyas, we are to think of a 
principle which is either unintelligent or which merely 
has intelligence as one of its elements. On the basis 
of Scriptural authority the former alternative is 
decided upon, and this in Sankara’s mind is the chief 
result to be obtained in the whole study. Me then 
raises the question' as to what purpose is to be served 
by continuing the treatise further. His answer is as 
follows: ‘ Brahma is understood in two forms; either 
as qualified by the limiting conditions due to the 
different luodifications of name and form ; or, opposite 
to this, as free from all limiting conditions. . . . So, 
the following part of the treatise is entered upon in 
order to show that although Brahma is one, it is con- 
sidered both as connected with the limiting conditions 
referred to and as free from limiting conditions, 
according as it forms an object of devotion or an object 
of knowledge.’ There follows, then, in the remainder of 
the first book, a detailed consideration of a number 
ot doubtful passages from the Upanishads in order to 
determine whether they refer to Brahma or to some 
other being. The passages chosen for discussion are 
^8 in number, of which the largest number, twelve, are 
chosen from the Chaudogya. These appear to form the 
outline of the di.scussion, since they are introduced in 
the order in which they stand in the CMndo^ya, while 
passages from the other Upanishads are brf)ught in as 
the connexion of thought suggests." The last section 
of the first book is taken up with all the pas.sages in 
the Upanishads upon which the Sankhyas had based 

' Comment on V,S. 1. 1. 11. 

® On this matter of arrangement see Deussen, SV. p. 121. 
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their system, and it is shown that they are capable ot 
a Vedantic meaning. t 

The first two sections of the second book deal with 
the relations of the Vedanta to other philosophies, the 
first section taking up the objections which they might 
raise against the Vedanta, while the second gives the 
Vedantic criticisms of the other schools, viz. of the 
Sahkhya, which is always the one considered most 
important, the Vaiseshikas, two schools of Buddhists, 
the Jains, and two thei.stic Hindu sects. In this .section 
the arguments are not from Scripture, since that would 
be unavailing against those who did not acknowledge 
the authority of the Hindu Scriptures, but from reason. 

With the main tenets of the Vedanta thus developed 
and defended, the remainder of the book goes into 
more detailed matters. The rest of the second book 
endeavours to bring order into the confused statements 
of the Upanishads in regard to cosmology and psycho- 
logy. The third book undertakes a similar task for the 
doctrine of transmigration, while the fourth enters 
into further questions of eschatology. 

We have thus become in some degree acquainted 
with the main outlines of Sankara’s w'ork, although it 
must of course be realized that he frequently introduces 
the discussion of important subjects incidentally in the 
midst of other questions. We are now in a position 
to examine more carefully his fundamental metaphysical 
doctrines. We shall first discuss the point which is 
pivotal to his system, the doctrine of avidya ; then we 
shall note his doctrine of Brahma, its essential nature, 
its relation to individual souls and the world. Finally, 
we shall try to place these metaphysical ideas once 
more in the religious setting in which they stood in 
Sankara’s mind. 

We have already seen that in our philosopher's 
thought, all ordinary knowledge, whether religious or 
secular, belongs to the domain of avidya^ox false know- 
ledge. This false knowdedge is essentially caused by an 
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erroneous transference {adhyasa) of the properties of 
the not-Self to the Self. That all our ordinary thought 
is infected with this error is shown by means of two 
arguments.* First, the presupposition of all thought 
which makes use of the canons of perception and 
inference is that the Self has as its attributes the body, 
the senses, and the particular personality. It pre- 
supposes the particular per.sonality, since the canons 
of thought cannot operate unless there is an individual 
knowing person. It presupposes the sen.ses, since the 
penson cannot know without the employment of the 
senses; for Sankara is of opinion that all ordinary 
knowledge arises ultimately from the senses. But the 
senses cannot function m abstracto, since they are in 
need of a material body for their operation. Hence we 
are forced to the conclusion that, unless one con.sents 
to the erroneous assumption that the body and the 
senses are one’s own, that they qualify the ‘ I ’, it is 
impossible that ordinary knowledge should arise. 
.Since it is admitted that we do have such knowledge, 
it must be agreed that it is only false knowledge, 
wvidya. 

The second argument starts with the admitted 
premise, that animals are unable to distinguish between 
the metaphysical Self and not-Self. It is then shown 
that the ordinary thinking of both men and animals is 
the same, since it is directed to the securing of objects 
desired and to the averting of those which are disliked 
or feared. ‘ A cow, for instance, when she sees a man 
approaching her with a raised stick in his hand, thinks 
that he wants to beat her, and therefore moves away ; 
while she walks up to a man who advances with some 
fresh grass in his hand. Thus men also — who possess 
a higher intelligence — run away when they see strong 
tierce-looking fellows drawing near with .shouts and 
brandishing swords ; while they confidently approach 


' Introduction to the comment on the V.S, 
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persons of contrary appearance and behaviour. \Ye 
thus see that men and animals follow the same course 
of procedure with reference to the means and objects 
of knowledge.’^ The conclusion is, therefore, that men 
also fail in ordinary knowledge to distinguish between 
the Self and the not-Self, and that their knowledge is 
therefore only imperfect. 

If we turn to the distinctions of Scriptural know- 
ledge, arguments can be found which lead to a similar 
conclusion. For there too we find such texts as ‘ A 
Brahman is to sacrifice,’ as if the Self were subject to 
limitations of caste, etc., involving the same erroneous 
transference. Thus we see that the whole of ordinary 
life involves this mistaken identification of the Self with 
something else. We transfer to it things quite externa! 
when we say that it goes well or ill with one’s Self, 
when it goes well or ill with a member of his family. 
Or we may attribute to it qualities of the body, as when 
we .say, ‘I am stout or lean’. Or again, it may be a 
quality of one of the sense organs which is transferred, 
as if one should think, ‘ I am deaf or blind ’. Finally one 
may take the qualities of the internal organs (that is 
the maims, which in Indian psychology has both 
cognitional and volitional functions) as if they were 
qualities of the Self, and consider oneself subject to 
desire, intention, doubt and determination. The true 
Self is to be found in none of these things. 

The subject of adhyasa^ had apparently been dis- 
cussed before the time of Sankara, since he mentions 
no less than three formal definitions of it along with 
the popular understanding of it, all of which he 
partially replaces with his own statement of its mean- 
ing. The word is not_ used in the Upanishads, and 
this fact may have led Sankara to substitute for it the 
term, aviaya, which is fairly often found there, although 
hardly in the technical sense which Sankara gives to 


^ lutrainction to the comment on the V.S. 
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it. In the Upanishads it means in many passages 
scarcely more than ignorance of the specific knowledge 
which is for the moment regarded as important.’ In 
Vajnavalkya’s description of the dreaming state, in 
Brills 4. 3. 20, we have it applied as an explanation of 
the occurrence of frightful dreams. We have seen 
how Gaudapada made the dreaming state and the 
waking state equally unreal, although he did not use 
the word himself. It therefore appeared to Sankara 
as eminently suitable for describing a view of experi- 
ence similar to that of Gaudapada’s, while he kept in 
close touch with the terminology of the Upanishads.' 
At the same time we must make some distinction 
between Sankara’s view and that of Gaudapada. 
Gaudapada had emphasized the idea that all experi- 
ence is illusion. With Sankara, however, although 
all ordinary experience is false knowledge, it is 
yet natural and for certain purposes useful.” Wak- 
ing experience is to be clearly distinguished from 
that of dreams, since in dreams the conditions of 
place, time, causality, and non-contradiction are not 
fulfilled.'* As against the Vijnanavada Buddhist, who 
maintains that the mind is conscious only of its own 
ideas, and not of any external thing, he maintains that 

‘ cf. Chand. 1. 1. 10. 

® His distinction between a par a and para vidyCi is likewise based upon 
MmuL 1. 1. 4 Init in the Mundaka they are merely two kinds of knowledjje 
be known, although they are of varying worth. 'I'lie il/undaka does not 
■'support the view that the lower knowledge is illusion. 

'I'he relation between vidya and avuiyCi is clearly ptanted out in the 
comment of VS. 1. 2. 6. ‘ With reganl to this [unreal limitation of the one 
•"^elf] the distinction of objects of activity and <.>f agents may be practically 
assumed, as long as we have not letu-ned — from the passage, ‘ That art thou 
that the Self is one only. As soon, however, as w^e grasp the trutli that there is 
only one universal Self, there is an end to the whole practical view of the 
world with its distinction of bondage, final relca.se, and the like.’ When vidyd 
begins avidyd ceases, .so that there can never be any contradiction between 
the two, since they do not exist in the same joerson at the same time. 

‘ Therefore the man who hOvS once ct)mprehended Brahman to be the Self, does 
not belong to this transmigratory world as he did before. He, on the other 
hand, who still belongs to this tranvsraigratory world as before, ha.s not cora- 
f-'rehended Brahman to l;)e the Self. Thus there remain no unsolved 
c(.'ntradiction.s.’ (Comment on VS. 1. 1.4.) 

^ Comment on V.S. 2. 2. 29 ; comment on V.S. 3. 2. 1-4. 
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objects are objective in the sense that they do not 
depend upon any particular consciousness. The idea 
of a thing is different from the thing itself, and one is 
conscious of the thing by means of the idea.^ Our 
ordinary life, then, furnishes us with a lower degree 
of reality, not with absolute error. 

This contrast between avidya and vidya underlies 
the whole of Sankara’s thought. We have already 
seen his distinction between the lower and the higher 
Brahma which follows as its primary consequence. 
Upon it also rests his theory of the relation between 
the supreme (paramdtmau) and the individual .soul 
{fivaiman). In the relation between Brahma and the 
world it appears in the notion of maya. Before we 
proceed to follow it out in these directions, however, 
let us attempt to see once more what the significance 
of the doctrine is in his thought. Interpreters (jf 
Sankara are divided into two schools on this point. 
To some, it appears that he has made a great 
philosophic discovery, or at least that he has put this 
discovery into definite form, namely, that he has made 
clear the metaphysical distinction between the world 
of appearance and that of reality, and thus has 
accomplished for Indian thought what Kant, or more 
recently Bradley, has done for European. Such is the 
estimate of Deussen and especially of Radhakri.shnan. 
On the other hand, .some are of the opinion that his 
significance is not that of an original thinker, but 
rather that of a systematizer, a scholastic, although 
not neces-sarily in a derogatory sense, and for this 
point of view his distinction between the higher and 
the lower Brahma is merely a means of bringing order 
into the thought of the Upanishads.^ 

‘ Comment on V.S. 2. 2. 28. ^ 

* Ratlhakrishnan interprets Sankara largely in terms of Bradley’.'^ 
philosophy. ‘Among Western thinkers Bratlley comes nearest to Sankara, 
though there are fundamental differences between the two.’ {Indian 
Philosophy, p. 524.) He devotes several pages to a comparison of Sankara 
with Kant, Bergvson and Bradley (pp. 52-06). 

Winternitz holds a widely contrasted view (vol. Ill, p. 432) : ‘ Ich halte 
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In attempting to judge this question, we must 
first notice that, in European thought, one tendency 
which has led men to distinguish sharply between a 
phenomenal world and reality has been the pressure 
of mathematical and physical science. Both Kant’s 
and Bradley’s systems may.be considered, at least 
fioin one point of view, as attempts to find a world 
which may be the abiding place of values beyond the 
reach of the world which is known as the domain of 
mathematical or mechanical law. Now this problem 
had none of the importance in the development of 
.Sankara’s thought which it has had in modern times 
in the West. While mathematics was studied in India 
in fairly early times, the mathematical-physical con- 
ception of the world has entered India in any effective 
way only since its contact with Western education. 
It is impossible, then, to think of Sankara’s distinction 
as an attempt to meet precisely the same problems as 
these Western thinkers. ^ With this necessary caveat, 
however, we do feel that Sankara’s distinction between 
the lower and the higher knowledge is entitled to be 
called a metaphysical one, and represents a genuine 
attempt to understand reality. It is an attempt, further, 
which has its parallels in the West, in ancient as well 
as modern times. As contrasted with Gaudapada, 
whose view is the bolder and more striking, Sankara 
represents a more considered and critical doctrine. 
Hut granting that this is a truly philo.sophical and not 
merely a theological distinction, it must also, we be- 

Sankara raehr fiir einen TheoU^cn als fiir einen Philosophen, nnd die 
I nterscheidting zwischen zweierlei Wahrheiteii fiir theologische Spitzfindig- 
but und nicht fiir philosopliische Weisheit.’ 

Farquhar (ORLI. pp. 173, 174) says ; ‘ He never questioned the truth of 
the Vedanta, i.e. those writings which were then recognized as revelation of 
tile (irst grade, Sruti. Yet within these theological limits Sankara displays 
vmsnmmate philosophical capacity ; he is the Thomas Aquinas of 
Hinduism’. 

Deussen, however, believes that the spmt of Sankara is essentially differ- 

from that of European scholasticism. See Die Sutra's des VeddfUa, 
Vorrede, p, xl. 


11 
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lieve, be agreed that the principal use which Sankara 
makes of it in the comment on the Vedanta Sutras is 
to find in it a principle for the interpretation of 
Scripture. We have already seen how through various 
other distinctions he was able practically to emanci- 
pate himself from the binding force of the greater part 
of the Vedas. The doctrine of the higher and the 
lower Brahma gave him the opportunity to bring the 
texts of the Upanishads into harmony with the one 
view which he considered to be true.^ 

In coming to Sankara’s doctrine of the ultimately 
real, we recall that, for Sankara as for the more develop- 
ed thought of the Upanishads, Brahma and Atman are 
convertible terms.“ We first inquire what reason he 
had for believing that this reality existed. This inquiry 
into the_ existence of Brahma was not an unnecessary 
one in Sankara’s day, since it had already been denied 
by more than one school of thinkers. In Sankara’s in- 
troduction to the comment on the Sutras the question is 
already raised. If the ‘ I ’ is always subject and never 
the object of knowledge, how can we ever have any 
knowledge even that it exists.? Sankara’s reply is that 
in a certain sense it is an object, namely of the idea of 
the ‘ I ’, although it is not an object in the same sense as 
other objects. But more .seriously his answer is, on the 
one hand, that it is an immediate intuitive presentation,’ 
and that it is a necessary pre-supposition. If it is deni- 
ed, it is implied in the denial. ‘ It cannot be denied, for 
of that very person who might deny it, it is the Self.” 

' cf. Thibant, SBE. vul. XXXIV, pp. cxxii, cxxiii : ‘ It has been 
before that the task of reducing the teaching of the whole of the UpanishiK.i’^ 
to a system consistent and free from contraclictions is an intrinsically inipti-s;:* 
ible one. Hut the task once teing given, we are quite ready to admit thLt 
Sahkara^s system is probably the best which can be devised. While unable 
to allow that the Upanishads recognize a lower and a higher knowledge of 
Brahman, in fact the distinction of a lower and higher Brahman, we 
acknowledge that the adoption of that distinction furnishes the interpreter 
with an instrument of extraordinary power for reducing to an orderly whole 
the heterogeneous material presented by the old theosophic treatises.’ 

* ‘ This Atman is Brahma.^ Comment on VS. 1. 1. 1. 

* Comment on V.S. Introduction, * Comment on V.S. 1. 1. 4. 
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At the very beginning of the Sutras, where it is 
declared that their object is the knowledge of Brahma, 
the following dilemma is put : ‘ Is Brahma known or 
not known ? If it is known, we need not enter on an 
inquiry concerning it ; if it is not known, we cannot 
enter on such an inquiry.’ Sankara replies that 
Brahma is known. ‘ Brahma, which is all-knowing and 
endowed with all powers, whose essential nature is 
eternal purity, intelligence and freedom, exists. For if 
we consider the derivation of the word “ Brahma ” from 
the root brih^ “ to be great,” we at once understand that 
eternal purity, and so on, belong to Brahma.’ (The 
argument which appears to be implied here is that if 
its existence be granted, it must have these qualities 
from the etymology of the word.) ‘ Moreover the 
existence of Brahma is known on the ground of its 
being the Self of every one. For every one is con- 
scious of the existence of his Self, and never thinks “ I 
am not”. If the existence of the Self were not known, 
every one would think “ I am not ”. And this Self is 
Brahma.’ In reply to the other horn of the dilemma, 
that there is therefore no room for an inquiry, he 
answers that there are many erroneous views in 
regard to this Self. The materialists, e.g. think that 
the body is the Self, others that it is the senses, others 
again the internal organ {mauas). Still other mislead- 
ing views are held by other schools. Only the opinion 
of the Vedantists, that the ultimate reality is the true 
Self of the individual soul suffices for the gaining of 
release. In order to prove that this is the correct 
view it is necessary to make the investigation into the 
nature of Brahma.^ 

The attribute of Brahma which is most insisted 
upon by Sankara is that of intelligence, and his chief 
criticism of the Sankhya is that its ultimate world- 
source, the pradhana, is either lacking in this element 


^ Comment on VS. 1. 1. 1. 
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or has it only as one of its constituent members. As 
against this, Sankara uses the illustration of Yajiia- 
valkya, that, like a lump of salt which is salty taste 
through and through, so Brahma is in every part 
intelligence. His chief proof of this apart from 
Scripture is the argument which has so often served 
the same purpose in the West, the argument from 
design. In Sankara’s form the argument runs as 
follows : ‘ On this point (in answer to the Sankhyas) 
we say ; “ If we make examination only by mean," of 
taking parallel examples, it is nowhere found in the 
world that an unintelligent thing, without the guidance 
of something intelligent, of its own accord produces 
results capable of serving the purpose of a particular 
man. For in the world houses, palaces, couches, seats, 
pleasure gardens, etc., are found to be made by cunning 
workmen either for the furnishing of pleasure or tor 
the removing of pain, according to circumstances. In 
the same way this whole world as external, composed 
of the elements, earth, etc., is fitted for the enjoyment 
of the fruit of different kinds of karma; and as 
animated, consisting of bodies, etc., of different species, 
it possesses a definite arrangement of organs which 
are the places for the experiencing of the fruits of 
many actions. When this world cannot even be 
conceived mentally by the most cunning and excellent 
workmen, how could an unintelligent pradhana fashion 
it.? For this does not happen in the case of clods a nd 
stones. In the case of clay and similar substances when 
they are employed by potters a fashioning takes place. 
In a similar way it would be implied that the pradhana is 
under the direction of an intelligent being.” 

Among the more formal proofs of Brahma's 
existence, we also find a causal argument: ‘With 
regard to ether and air, the possibility of an origin has 
been shown ; but in the case of Brahma there is no 


* Comment on V.S, 2. 2, 1. 
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such possibility. Nor from the fact that from effects 
other effects arise can it be inferred that Brahma is an 
effect ; for if we did not admit a fundamental causal 
substance an infinite regress would follow; and that 
fundamental causal substance which is generally 
admitted, just that is our Brahma.’* But it must be 
acknowledged that Sankara does not appear to put 
primary reliance upon these proofs, and he seems to 
introduce them more for controversial purposes than 
because they are essential to his positive argument. 
At the same time it is noteworthy that although these 
arguments were doubtless not original with Sankara, 
he never subjects them to a searching scrutiny in the 
manner of Kant or Ramanuja. 

We have already noted his distinction between two 
forms of Brahma, a higher form {para or nir}!;ima 
hrakmari] which is without attributes and a lower form 
[apara or sagtma bra/iman, or Isvara), which is 
conceived with attributes for the purposes of devout 
meditation. The primary use of the distinction, as we 
have maintained, is that it serves as a means of 
harmonizing passages of Scripture. Thus, in the 
comment on V.S. 3. 2. 11, in introducing a discussion 
of this subject, he says : ‘ The Scriptural passages 
which refer to Brahman are of double character ; some 
indicate that Brahman which is affected by difference, 
so e.g. “ He to whom belong all works, all desires, 
sweet odours and tastes” {C/iaiid. 3. 14. 2); others, 
that it is without difference, so e.g. “ It is neither 
coarse nor fine, neither short nor long ” etc. [Brih. 

8. 8).’ His explanation is that although Brahma, 
as it is in itself, can be but one, it may yet be viewed 
’0 such a way that it appears to possess attributes 
which do not genuinely belong to it, just as a piece 
of crystal, although really transparent, appears red 
when a red hibiscus flower is placed near it, or as 


‘ Comment on V,S, 2. 3. 9. 
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light, although really formless, appears to possess 
form when klling upon objects which have fotin, 
‘ Hence there is no reason why certain texts should 
not teach, with a view to meditative worship, that 
Brahma has that and that form. We thus escape 
the conclusion that those Vedic passages which a.scribe 
form to Brahma are devoid of sense ; a conclusion 
altogether unacceptable since all parts of the Veda are 
equally authoritative, and hence must all be assumed 
to have a meaning.’* 

The nature of Brahma in itself is pure intelligence. 
Or, if we search for further determinations, we are 
brought back to Yajnavalkya’s ‘ Not thus, not thus.’ 
In illustrating this, Sankara uses a story, which 
although he says it is found in Sruti, cannot be 
discovered in any of our existing Upanishads. ‘Of a 
similar purport is that Scriptural passage which related 
how Bahva, being questioned about Brahma by Vash- 
kali, explained it to him by silence. “ He said to him, 
‘ Learn Brahma, O friend,’ and became silent. 'I'hen, 
on a second and third question, he replied, ‘ I am teach- 
ing you indeed, but you do not understand. Silent is 
that Self.”” “ 

It cannot be said that Sankara’s teaching in regard 
to the lower Brahma reaches any such degree of 
coherence as w'e have seen in his doctrine of the 
higher Brahma ; and as much of his thought may be 
found equally well in the Upanishads, we do not under- 
take to reproduce it here. We also remark that there are 
frequent passages where no clear distinction appears 
to be drawn between the higher and the lower Brahma.' 
which confirms us in the opinion that although it has 
a metaphysical basis, its chief function in Sankara’s 
system is as an aid to interpretation. 

‘ Comment on KS. 3. 2. 15, * Comment on ^.S, 3. 2. 17. 

* This is brouj 3 :ht out by I.)eussen, 5F. pp. 100, 101. Radhakrishiian 
(Ifidian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 554) complains that there does not seem to 1 h- 
much point in Deussen’s observation, but the point is, I think, sufticieutly 
obvious. 
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We now turn to Sankara’s view of the relation 
between the supreme and the individual soul. The 
central position which he holds is that the true Self in 
every man is the one ultimately real being. The 
difference between individuals is only apparent, it be- 
longs to the realm of avidya. Yet there is an apparent 
difference, and the relationship is in need of explana- 
tion. This matter is most fully gone into in connexion 
with Sutras, 1. 4. 20-22, where various theories, which 
were current in the time of the composer of the Sutras, 
are expounded. These theories, to give them their later 
names, are the dkedMiedavie'w, the satyabhedaox dvaita 
view, and the advaita. According to the first, the 
individual self is partly different from, partly identical 
with, the highest self. According to the second, the 
individual soul is absolutely different from the highest 
self, but becomes united with it through reiea.se. 
According to the thard, which is Sankara’s view, 
the individual self is always the same as the 
highest self, but through avidya believes itself 
different from it, until the illusion is dissipated.’ 


’ Neither the Sntra nor S.'inlcara’.s commentary (jives a very clear state- 
ment of the first two of these views. The following descriptions are from the 
Bhdmati, one of the standaal commentaries on Sankara’s Bhds/iya. This is 
the work of Vacaspatimi^5ra, who lived slightly later than Sankara (c. 850), 
and whose treatment of philosophical views, other than his own, is in most 
fuses unns\ially objective. His statement of the bhediibheda is as follows: 
* As tile sparks issuing from a fire are not absolutely difftTent from the fire, 
because they participate in the nature of the fire ; and, on the other hand, are 
not atisolutely non-different from the fire, Ixrcause in that case they could be 
distinguished neither from the fire nor from each other ; .so the individual souls 
aj.so— which are effects of Brahman— are neither absolutely different from 
Hrahraan, for that would mean that they are not of the nature of intelligence, 
wor al)sohitely non^different from Brahman, because in that case they could 
Ji'it hii distinguished from each other, and because, if they were identical with 
iirahman and therefore omniscient, it would lx: useless to give them any 
instruction. Hence the individiml souls are somehow different from Brahman 
und somehow non-different,’ vol. XXXIV, p. 177 u.) 

His statement of the aiJvaita view is an foJlow.s ; ‘ The individual soul is 
uijsolutely different from the highest Self; it is inijuinated by the contact 
'vith its different limiting adjuncts. But it Is sfXiken of in the Upanishad as 
ijon»different from the highest Self l^ecause after having purified itsHf by 
nieans of knowledge and meditation it may pass out of the Ixxly and become 
'He with the highest Self. The text of the Upanishad thus transfers a futm*e 
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Salvation for Sankara is purely a matter of knowledge. 
It is only on the theory that the distinction between 
the individual and the highest soul is unreal, that 
salvation through knowledge alone is possible. Ju.st 
as a man who sees a rope in the dusk and thinks it to be a 
snake is relieved of his fear as soon as he perceives its 
true nature, so man is relieved of the evil of transmig- 
ration as soon as the true nature of the Self is perceived. 
But the rope was always really a rope, and in the same 
way the Self was really always the same. Its nature 
cannot be altered by our erroneous views of it. 

If we are to illustrate the relation between the 
individual and the supreme Self by means of an 
analogy, the favourite one with Sankara is that of the 
relation of the space within a jar to space in general. 
This analogy is borrowed from Gaudapada, but is used 
repeatedly by Sankara. ‘ The truth is that there is no 
transmigrating soul other than the Lord. Yet his con- 
nexion with limiting conditions consisting of bodies, 
etc., is assumed, just as is the case with the connexion 
of the ether with limiting conditions such as jars, water- 
vessels, mountain caves, etc. And from this such words 


state of non -difference to that time when difference actually exists. Coni* 
pare the .state^ment of the Pancaratrikas ; “ Up to tile moment of eniandpit- 
tion bein.vj reached tlie soul and the highest Self arc different. But tiie 
emancipated soul is no longer different from the highest Self, since there i'^ 
no further cause of difference.” * (5^/i. vol. XXXIV, p. 278 n.) 

Sahkai'a’s own view which is called advaita may best be gatherefl from the 
following statements : ‘ 'rhat the view of KaSakritsna (i.e. according to 
Sankara’s interpretation tlie advaita view) is Scriptural, we have aliLiuly 
shown above. And as it is so all the adherents of the Vedanta must adniii 
that the difference of the .soul and the highest Self is not real, but due to die 
limiting arljuncts, viz. the Ixxly and so on, which are the product of name and 
form as presented by Nescience. ... As therefore the individual soul and 
the highest Self differ in name only, it being a settled matter that peifcyt 
knowledge has for its object the oneness of the two : it is senseless t() 

(as some do) on a plurality of selves and to maintain that the individual 
soul is different from the highest Self, and the highest Self from the 
individual soul. For the Self is indeed called by many different names, hut 
it is one only. , . . Those \vho insist on the distinction of the individual 
and the highest Self oppose themselves to the true sense of the Vedautiv 
texts, stand thereby in the way of perfect knowledge, which is the dwr to 
perfect beatitude, and groundlessly a.ssume release to be something effected, 
and therefore non-eternal.’ — Comment on K.5. 1. 4. 22. 
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and conceptions as “ the space of a jar ” and “ the space 
(){ a water-pot ” are developed and practically used in 
the world, although they are not distinct from 
[universal] space. Resulting from this is the false 
notion that there is a distinction of spaces, such as the 
space of a jar, etc. In the same way also we find here 
the false view that there is a distinction between the 
Lord and the transmigrating soul, which results from 
failure to discriminate in regard to the connexion [of 
the Lord] with the limiting conditions which consist 
of bodies, etc.’^ 

But although there is really but one Self, yet when 
we descend to the plane of avidya, there are many souls. 
To hold that there is but one transmigrating soul 
would lead to the absurd conclusion that, with the 
emancipation of that one -soul, there would never 
be further need of emancipation, and mundane exis- 
tence would have completely ceased. This is manifestly 
not the case.^ It is therefore to be concluded that 
avidya manifests itself in many centres. 

We come finally to the relation between Brahma 
and the world. We saw at the beginning of our 
account of Sankara’s commentary that he .separates 
sharply the Self from the not-Sclf. From the highest 
point of view only the former of these really is. T he 
relation of Brahma to the world then can only be 
a matter of avidya. We have already pointed out that 
the fundamental definition of Brahma as the cause of 
the world which is given by the Sutra is not very 
easily compatible with this conception of the world, 
but it is accepted by Sankara and is ultimately 
explained by him in terms of his doctrine of illusion. 
Thus he says in commenting on V.S. 1. 1. 2 : ‘The 
full sense of the SOtra therefore is : That omni.scient, 
omnipotent cause, from which proceed the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution of this world — which 


' Comment on y.S. 1. 1. 5. 


“ Comment on 3. 2. 21. 
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world is differentiated by names and forms, contains 
many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits 
of actions, these fruits having their definite places, 
times, and causes, and the nature of whose arrange- 
ment cannot even be conceived by the mind — that 
cause, we say, is Brahman.’ But in summing up the 
results of the first book, his statement is : ‘It has 
been shown in the first adhyaya that the omniscient 
Lord of all is the cause of the origin of this world in 
the same way as clay is the material cause of jars and 
gold of golden ornaments ; that by his rulership he is 
the cause of the subsistence of this world once 
originated, just as the magician is the cause of the 
subsistence of the magical illusion. 

But while the material world is for the highest 
point of view unreal, yet Sankara is no mere sub- 
jectivist, for as we have seen, he criticizes sharply 
the Vijnanavada theory of knowledge. A clear distinc- 
tion is to be drawn between the incoherent experience 
of dramas and the coherent experience of waking 
consciousness. 

Sankara confesses that he is not very much inter- 
ested in the details of the material world, and, if the 
Upanishads appear to make contradictory statement.s 
concerning it, that is not very important, since 
physical science is not the subject which they are 
concerned to teach. Thus in the comment on 
1. 4. 14, in answering the objection that the Upanishads 
contain conflicting statements in regard to creation, 
and therefore are untrustworthy authorities for that 
subject, he says : ‘ In the first place, it cannot be said 
that the conflict of statements concerning the world 
affects the statements concerning the cause, i-e- 
Brahma, in which all the Vedanta-texts are seen to 
agree ; and, in the second place, the teacher will 
reconcile later on those conflicting passages also 


' Comment on K.5. 2. 1. 1. 
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which refer to the world. And to con.sider the matter 
more thoroughly, a conflict of statements regarding 
(he world would not matter greatly, since the creation 
of the world and similar topics are not at all what 
Scripture wishes to teach. For we neither observe 
nor are we told by Scripture that the welfare of man 
depends upon those matters in any way ; nor have we 
the right to assume such a thing.’ 

Although Sankara, following Badarayana, devotes 
the whole of a section in the second book*^ to an 
attempt to reconcile the various co.smological views of 
the Upanishads, to discover what was the order of 
evolution of the elements from Brahma, or in what 
order the corresponding involution of the world at the 
end of the world-age will take place, we do not mean 
to spend time upon these matters, except to call atten- 
tion to one or two points. Brahma is both the material 
and the efficient cau.se of the world, and, although this 
is contradictory to all ordinary experience, it must be 
accepted, since it is clearly implied, as we have already 
shown, in such Upanishad passages as Chand. 6. 1 ff.' 
Saiikara in common with other schools of the Vedanta 
and the Sahkhya holds the doctrine that the cause must 
be identical with the effect, although this doctrine has 
somewhat different meanings under the various inter- 
pretations.’ In some passages Brahma is explained as 
the source of motion in the world in an argument which 
suggests Aristotle’s unmoved mover. Thus in the 
comment on V.S. 2. 2. 2 he says, ‘ We do not mean to 
say that activity does not belong to those non-intelli- 
gent things in which it is observed ; it does indeed 
belong to them ; but it results from an intelligent 
priiiciple, because it exists, when the latter is present, 
and does not exist, when the latter is absent. . . . 
The motive power of intelligence is therefore incon- 
trovertible. But — an objection will be raised — your 

• V.S. 2. 3. ’ Comment on V.S. 1. 4. 2.3-27. 

^ Comment on V.S, 2. 1. 14-20. 
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Self even if joined to a body is incapable of exercising 
moving power ; for motion cannot be effected by that 
the nature of which is pure intelligence. — A thing, we 
reply, which is itself devoid of motion may nevertheless 
move other things. The magnet is itself devoid of 
motion, and yet it moves iron; and colours and other 
objects of the sense, although themselves devoid of 
motion, produce movements in the eyes and other 
organs of sense. So the Lord also, who is all-present, 
the Self of all, all-knowing and all-powerful, may, 
although himself unmoving, move the universe. If it 
be finally objected that [in the Vedanta doctrine] there 
is no room for a moving power, as, in consequence of 
the oneness (non-duality) of Brahma, no motion can take 
place, we reply that such objections have repeatedly 
been refuted by our pointing to the fact of the Lord 
being fictitiously connected with Maya, which consists 
of name and form presented by Nescience. 

The question may be asked why Brahma^ should 
ceaselessly provide the illusion of the world. Sankara 
answers that we cannot think that it is due to any 
purpose on his part, since there are in him no 
unsatisfied desires. Rather ave are to consider that it 
is for him mere sport, just as princes or great men 
who have no unfulfilled desires, yet frequent places of 
amusement. Nor must we think that the creation of 
the world, although it far surpasses human capacity, 
is a matter of any difficulty for him.“ The conception 
of creation also leads to moral difficulties, since there 
appears to be inequality and cruelty in the created 
world. But this is answered by pointing out that 
everything happens according to the law of Karma.’ 
There is a suggestion that the significance of the 
material world lies in the fact that it provides a theatre 
for the working out of rewards and^ punishments.^ 

Before we take leave of Sankara, we shall 

* Comment on V.S, 2. 2. 2. Comment on V.S. 2. 1. 34. 

* Comment on F.5. 2. 1. 32,33. * Comment on F.6'. 2, 2. 1. 
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endeavour once more to show the significance of his 
thought, as we have expounded it, in relation to the 
religious life of his time. The mainspring of his thought 
is religious, and his purpose in his metaphysical analysis 
and commentative activity is not the love of truth for its 
own sake, but the conviction that true views are neces- 
sary to serve a religious aim. If he criticizes the 
adherents of other schools, it is because their false 
doctrines make impossible the attainment of release. 
But he finds a good word to say about most of the 
schools which he criticizes, so long as they are within 
the Hindu faith. He has little fault to find with the 
popular religion of polytheism. The many gods are 
real beings, although like men they are in need of the 
saving knowledge of the Atman.' The objection, that 
the gods are known from the Veda to be eternal, 
causes a difficulty, since if they are already immortal, 
there would appear to be no need of further knowledge. 
This is met by a curious theory of species, resembling 
in some ways the Platonic doctrine of ideas. The 
name Indra or Agni is not to be thought of as 
meaning one particular individual who is immortal. It 
is rather the name of an office, like that of the general 
of an army, which maybe held by different ])ersons 
from time to time, although the office itself is eternal. 
At the end of each world-period the individuals may 
disappear, but the office reappears in the next world- 
evolution.^ Not only is a place thus given to popular 

' There is in 1. 3. 26 a curious discussion as to whether the jjods, 
like the Sudras, must be excluded from the knowledge of the Atman on the 
groniifl that they have not undergone the ceremc-Uiy of initiation wliicli 
admits .students to the learning of the Vedas. It is decidt^l that the gods are 
as much in need of tlie knowledge of the Atman as are men, and that 
initiation is unnecessary in their case. 

‘ cf. comment on K.5. 1. 3. 39: ‘ As therefore, the phenomenal world is 
tlie same in all kalpas and as the Lords are able to continne. their previous 
forms of existence, there manifest themselves, in each new creation, 
individuals bearing the same names and forms as the individuals in the 
preceding creations, and, owing to the equality of names and foniis, the 
admitted periodical renovations of the world in the form of general pralayas 
and general creations do not conflict with the authoritativenes.s of the word 
oi the Veda.’ 
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religion in general, but many of the particular beliefs 
dear to the heart of the common people are expressly 
supported. People formerly talked with the gods face 
to face.^ Dreams are prophetic.'* Gems, spells, and 
herbs have magic povver.^ 

The separation of the lower and the higher 
knowledge gave to the former a distinct place as an 
educative agency in preparing for the supreme intui- 
tion. This last, as we have seen, is fundamentally a 
matter of knowledge. Yet it is no ordinary knowledge, 
and it presupposes also a certain settled type of 
character. It is necessary, even before the study of 
the Vedanta-texts is begun, that one should have 
prepared oneself to meet the necessary antecedent 
conditions : ‘ We maintain that the antecedent condi- 
tions are the discrimination of what is eternal and 
wTiat is non-eternal ; the renunciation of all desire to 
enjoy the fruit [of one’s actions] both here and 
hereafter ; the acquirement of tranquillity, self-restraint 
and the other means (i.e. discontinuance of ordinary 
religious ceremonies, patience in suffering, attention 
and concentration of the mind, and faith), and the 
desire of final release.’ ^ In other words, the pursuit of 
the saving knowledge requires a monastic discipline 
of life, and it is no accident that an ascetic order in 
India should claim Sankara as its spiritual father. 
In order to gain the knowledge which brings release, 
it is necessary that the Vedanta texts should be 


^ Comment on y.S. 1. 3. 33 : ‘ What is not accessible to our perception 
may have been vvitliin the sphere of perception of people in ancient times, 
Smriti also declares that Vyasa and others conversed with the jjods fact: to 
face. A person maintaining that the pet)ple of ancient times were no more 
able to converse with the gods than people are at present, would thereby 
deny the [incontestable] variety of the world. He might as well maintain 
that because there is at present no prince ruling over the whole earth, there 
were no such princes in former times ; a position by which the Scriptural 
injunction of the rafasuya sacrifice would l^e stultified. Or he might inaintain 
that in former times the spheres of duty of the different castes and a^raiiLv; 
were as generally unsettled as they are now.* 

* Comment on K.5. 3. 2. 4. ® Comment on y.S. 2. 1. 27. 

^ Comment on F.5. 1. 1. 1. 
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studied, for ‘ the true nature of the cause of the world 
on which final emancipation depends cannot, on 
account of its excessive abstruseness, even be thought 
of without the help of holy texts.’' But with all the 
help which can be given from without, the supreme 
intuition can never be communicated but must be 
discovered by oneself, alone. Although the Vedic 
passages appear to command the knowledge of the 
highest Brahma, when they speak of it as something 
to be seen, to be heard, they aim not at enjoining, 
the knowledge of the truth, but merely at directing 
our attention toward it. ‘ Even when a person is 
face to face with some object of knowledge, know- 
ledge may either arise or not; all that another 
person wishing to inform him about the object can do 
is to point it out to him ; knowledge will thereupon 
spring up in his mind of itself, according to the object 
of knowledge, and according to the means of knowledge 
employed.’" But when the truth of the identity of the 
Self has been achieved, the false appearance of the 
world disappears, and even in this life the .sage may 
enjoy freedom from transmigration. ‘ The person who 
has reached true knowledge is free from his body even 
while still alive. And the same is declared in the 
Sruti pas.sages concerning him who knows Brahma : 
“ And as the slough of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead 
and cast away, thus lies this body ; but that disem- 
bodied immortal spirit is Brahma only, is only light. 
■ • .” Therefore the man who has once comprehended 
Brahma to be the Self does not belong to this trans- 
migratory world.’ ” 

* Comment on y.S. 2. 1. 11. * Comment on y.S. 3. 2. 21. 

’ Comment on V.S. 1. 1. 4. 
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GOD, THE SOUL, AND THE WORLD 
IN THE UPANISHADS 

The absolutist philosophy which we saw growing 
up in the teachings of Yajnavalkya, and which we 
have examined in its more developed form in the 
teachings of Sankara, was, as we found, by no means 
the only philosophical position which is present in the 
Upanishads. Even in the famous passage of the 
Chandofrya which culminates with the assertion, ‘ That 
thou art,’ we discovered an expression not of an 
absoluteness which denies reality to the world or to 
the individual soul, but a statement which might be 
interpreted to mean either that Brahma is the one 
substance of which all things are forms, or that it is the 
force which is immanent in all things. When once the 
sole reality of the Self has been asserted, the relation 
between the absolute and the individual soul and the 
world no longer exists as a problem in the metaphysi- 
cal sphere, although it may still have a meaning in 
practical life. But in the Upanishads, which, at least 
in the majority o[ passages and perhaps everywhere, 
failed to make Sankara’s distinction between the two 
kinds of knowledge, there remained a genuine pro- 
blem as to the relations between the supreme reality 
on the one hand, and the selves of individual men and 
the material world on the other. 

Before we enter upon the detailed survey of these 
problems, it may be well for us to see how great the 
influence is in the later Upanishads of the point of 
view represented by Yajnavalkya. For even in the 
Upanishads which are most generally recognized as 
theistic, the presence of elements due to more pan- 
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theistic or absolutist ideas is unquestioned. This 
influence may be seen in at least three main directions. 
The first is in the emphasis upon the negative or 
unknowable character of the absolute ; the second is 
in considering the absolute to be the subject in con- 
sciousness ; the third is the development of a technique 
by which the awareness of unity with the Atman 
might be attained. In the first two of these tendencies, 
Yajnavalkya’s teaching is merely carried on largely 
unchanged, although it may sometimes appear in an 
altered light through its connexion with new and 
sometimes contradictory ideas. The third tendency 
shows considerable growth and expansion, and we 
shall delay our treatment of it, in order to bring it into 
closer connexion with our survey of the theistic 
elements in the later Upanishads. 

The most conspicuous of these tendencies is that 
which emphasizes the negative or unknowable nature of 
Brahma. Already in the Taittiriya we find the verse : 

Wherefrom words turn back. 

Together with the mind, not having attained — 

The bliss of Brahma he who knows, 

Fears not at any time at all.' 

No great significance, however, need be attached to 
this verse, beyond the importance which it gives to 
the element of feeling, since experiences of feeling are 
notoriously difficult to describe. 

A much more pronounced negativism is found in 
the KetM, which may be said to consist almost exclu- 
sively of the assertion in various forms of the doctrine 
that Brahma is inexpressible except in negative terms. 
I he seer can scarcely make mention of Brahma with- 
out bursting forth into paradox : 

It is conceived of by him by whom It is not conceived of. 

He by whom It is conceived of, knows It not. 

It is not understood by those who understand It. ^ 

It is understood by those who understand It not.‘ 


’ Tail. 2. 4. Hume’s translation. 

’ Kena, 11. Hume’s translation modified. 
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The gods are in no better case than men when 
they try to tell what it is. With the exception of Uma, 
the daughter of the Himalayas, they are none of them 
able to explain it. In order to give some conception 
of its inexpressible power this teaching is given in 
regard to it; ‘(It is) that in the lightning which 
flashes forth, which makes one blink, and say " Ah ! ” " 
It is an unutterable and overpowering experience. 
We note further, and this is important for showing 
that this side of the teaching of the Upanishad is 
derivative and not original, that the author of the first 
half of the Kena does not claim that his teaching is 
his own : 

Other, indeed, is It than the known. 

And moreover above the unknown. 

— Thus have we heard of the ancients 
Who to us have explained it." 

In the Kalha, the negative doctrine is found, 
although only in a few passages, and it is difficult to 
reconcile with some of the other teachings of the 
Upanishad. The doctrine receives here no specially 
original form of expression, and the conclusion lies at 
hand that it was merely accepted by the author from 
older sources without its becoming a very vital 
element of his thought.^ In the /w, the paradoxical 
side of the teaching comes to perhaps its highest point : 

Unmoving, the One is swifter tlian the mind. 

The sense-powers reached not It, speeding on before. 

Past others running, This goes standing. . . . 

It moves. It moves not. 

It is far, and It is near. 

It is within all this. 

And It is outside of all this.* 

Such references are to be found, though^ not so 
commonly in the Mnndaka ^ and even in the Svetahm- 

’ Kena, 29. Hume's translation. ‘ IsH, 4, 5. Hume’s translation. 

’ Hume's translation. • 1.2. 6, 2. 2. 1, 3. 2. 7,S. 

* Kalha, 2. 14, 3. IS, 6. 12. 13 ; cf . 5. 2. 
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tara^ although in the latter it is immediately joined 
with a distinctively theistic doctrine. In the Mandukya 
this negative tendency is pushed to scholastic absur- 
dity in enumerating no less than seventeen negative 
attributes which belong to the mystic experience and 
hence to the Atman itself.” 

Of the second tendency in Yajnavalkya’s thought, 
that which holds that the subject in consciousness is 
Brahma, there is not nearly so much evidence, 
and it is clear that it is the C/idndo^ya conviction 
that the inner self of man is of the same substance as 
the Self of the world, or that Brahma is somehow 
present in the human Self, w'hich is the predominant 
current. In some passages, as we shall see, even more 
distinctively theistic notions hold sway. Yet there 
are passages, especially in the Kat/ia, which appear 
reminiscent of Yajhavalkya. Thus we find: 

That l)y which lone discerns] form, taste, smell, 

Sound, and mutual touches — 

It is with That indeed that one discerns. 

What is there left over here ! 

This, verily, is that. 

By recognizing as the great pervading .Soul {/Uman) 

That whereby one perceives toth 
The sleeping and the waking state. 

The wise man sorrows not. 

He who knows this exiTcrience 

As the living Soul {Atmav) near at hand. 

Lord of what has been and of what is to be — 

He does not shrink away from Him.’ ■* 

The following lines from the suggest the same 
strain : 

In whom all beings 

Have become just the Self of the cliscerner — 

Then what delusion, what sorrow is there, 

Of him who perceives the unity ? ^ 

* Svet. 3. 20 ; cf . 4. 2-4, 19. = Man, 7, 

* Katha 4. 3-5. Hume’s translation. A somewhat similar thought is 

found at 5. 8. * 7/ <2, 7. Hume’s translation. • 
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It is perhaps worth noting also that the metrical 
passages which form a later addition to Yajnavalkya’s 
prose teachings in the Bri/iaddranyaka, and which 
express the tendencies which we have been discussing 
in a somewhat extreme form, have many verbal 
parallels among the verse Upanishads. 

The aspect of Yajhavalkya’s teaching which puts 
the emphasis upon the Atman as subject can scarcely 
be discovered, however, in the Mundaka or Svetdsva- 
tara. The latter does indeed find in one passage that 
the root of samsdra consists in thinking that oneself 
and the Actuator are different,^ but the terms employed 
are not those used by Yajnavalkya, and the leading 
conceptions of the Upanishad are new. Although a 
single passage does mention the doctrine of maya in 
clear terms,^ yet it has no dominating place in the 
Upanishad, and we need not see in it more than a 
distant connexion with Yajnavalkya. 

I have laid so much stress on the fairly clear 
traces of the influence of Yajnavalkya upon the later 
Upanishads, because it seems to me evident that, while 
we have in them certain theistic elements which have 
come down from the older religious faith, these 
elements were modified by contact with the influence 
of Yajnavalkya, and further that certain elements in 
the new theism must be traced almost entirely to the 
outworking of that influence. Before we undertake to 
describe this new theistic faith, in which, ultimately, 
we come to see God, the individual soul, and the 
world, as three distinct although related entities, we 
must first take account of the elements in the older 
situation from which it sprang. 

The Vedic religion was a naturalistic polytheism 
in which the powers of nature had been conceived in 
sufficiently pensonal terms that men could make 
offerings to them, express their wishes to them through 


‘ Svet. 1. 6. 


' ibid. 4. 10. 
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prayer, and expect their aid in the ordinary affairs of 
life. Although the early Upanishads show a certain 
reaction against this religious faith,^ there is every 
reason to believe that it continued to be the religion 
of the masses, and after the first reaction of the 
Upanishads was over, it .secured its place again as 
part of the ordinary view in Upanishadic circles. 
Something of the ebb and flow of current religious 
feeling may be judged from the frequency of prayers 
to the Vedic gods in the Upanishads. In the older 
part of the Briha^/dranyaht (§§ 1-4) it is noteworthy 
that not a single prayer occurs except the famous 
one at 1. 3. 28 : 

From the unreal lead me to the real, 

From darkness lead me to light, 

From death lead me to immortality ; 

and this moreover appears to be only a quotation from 
some older text and contains no clear reference to the 
deity to whom it is to be addressed. The remaining 
sections of the Brihaddranyaka (5-6) do contain a few 
passages which might perhaps be called prayers, but 
which are more truly described as charms to be used in 
magical or semi-magical ceremonies.^ The Chando^ya 
likewise contains only a few mystical explanations of 
prayers in 2. 24 and a prayer near the end of the 
Upanishad® which requests that the student may not go 
‘ to toothless and hoary and drivelling [old agej ’. But 
here again no deity is distinctly addressed. When we 
come to the Taittirlya Upanishad, however, not only 
does the first section open and close with a prayer to 
various Vedic gods for success in study, but the 
Upanishad contains also a long prayer to Indra, ask- 
ing for the success of the teacher in his work as well 
as for other blessings.* The Kaushitaki mentions a 
prayer to be offered three times a day to the sun-god 

‘ See chap, iii, p. 53. “ See Brih, 6. 3, 4. 

♦ 1. 1, 1.12, 1.4. 


Chdnd. 8. 14. 
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by which one may secure the removal of one’s sins.’ A 
prayer to Agni for prosperity and the aversion of sin 
is to be found at the conclusion of the /sd.^ The 
Svetdsvatara is filled with prayers taken largely from 
the older ritual. 

Even in the Upanishads which minimize the 
Vedic faith, the existence of the old gods is not denied. 
We find only that their power is so diminished that it 
becomes idle to worship them in the hope of gaining 
the new blessings of knowledge. The gods, equally 
with men, are in need of instruction. The terrible 
storm god, Indra, is represented as meekly spending 
one hundred and one years m studentship, in order 
to gain the knowledge of the Atman. Yet while some 
gods were decreasing in power, others were coming 
into greater prominence. Rudra, who had held only a 
very subordinate place in the Rigveda, became in the 
Brahmanas a very important god, and it is not 
surprising that in the Svetdivalani he is accorded the 
place of the Supreme Being.” 

While the developed philosophical views of the 
early Upanishads often said that Atman w'as the 
substance of all Aings, or even that there was nothing 
real except the Atman, yet as we have seen there was 
also room for the view that the Atman was in all 
things, and that it pervaded them in the manner in 
which the soul may be conceived to pervade the body. 
In the cruder cosmogonic speculation we often have 
the theory that the world was produced by a process 
of procreation or evolution from the creator, so that 
while it shared his substance, it was still in its evolved 
condition perfectly real.^ Another variant of this 
view ■’’’ considers that after the creation of the human 
body by the Atman, he entered into it and gave it life, 

' Kansh. 2. 7. * Isa, 18. 

’ See Keith, RPV. p. 511 and J. M. Nallasvarai, ‘The SvetaSvatai.i 
Upanishat’. printed in his Studies in Saiva Siddhanta, pp. 109-45. 

' FV)r refereiii.es see chapter iv, p. 102 f. • Bfih. 1. 4. 7. 
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remaining concealed within. Even in the teachings of 
Yajnavalkya we find several passages which are more 
easily reconcilable with a view of immanency in which 
the human soul and the supreme spirit are in some 
sense separate, than with the doctrine of absolute 
identity which we have expounded. Thus in Brih. 3. 7 
we have the doctrine of the inner guide or controller 
{antaryanmi), which seems to express unmistakably an 
immanent rather than an absolutist view. Again in 
4. 3 we have the beautiful passage describing 
the Atman as the ultimate light of man, which appears 
to imply a contrast between the light and that which 
is lighted. It would not seem improbable that the 
idea of this passage suggested a conception of the 
Atman which is expressed in a favourite verse of the 
later Upanishads : 

The sun shines not there, nor the moon and stars. 

These lightnings shine not, much less this [earthly] fire! 
After Him, as He shines, doth everything shine. 

This whole w'orld is illumined wuth His light.^ 

Still again, in the famous dialogue between Yajna- 
valkya and Maitreyl, which in some respects represents 
the furthe.st development of the absolutist doctrine, 
we find him also maintaining a position which can be 
interpreted to mean that all earthly loves, whether for 
husband, wife, or son, for w'ealth or for hon^r, are 
taken up and justified by the love of the Atman.^ 
Whether this be the correct interpretation of this 
rather ambiguous verse or not, its emphasis certainly 
appears to lie upon the side of love rather than upon 
that of knowledge as a means of apprehending the 
Atman, and in this way suggests the later theistic 
doctrine of bhakti. 

So strong is the impression w'hich this theistic 
view makes upon some interpreters, modern as well 

' Hume’s translation. This verse is found in KaUia, 5, 15, Mund. 2. 2. 10 
•nnd 3veL 6. 14. * Brih. 2. 4. 5. 
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as ancient, that they are moved to consider the whole 
of the Upanishads as teaching this doctrine, and they 
endeavour to interpret all passages in this sense.^ But 
this again appears to be an unnecessary restriction 
upon the Upanishads ; and if it is argued that we thus 
^e obliged to attribute inconsistent views of the 
Atman even to a single teacher or passage, we can 
only reply that the Upanishads elsewhere do not show 
sufficient logical consistency that we can expect to 
find it here. 

Theistic views are most clearly expressed in two 
of the verse Upanishads, the Katha and especially the 
Svetasvaiara ; and while similar suggestions can be 
found elsewhere also, these two Upanishads deal most 
definitely with the problems which a theistic view 
presents. Our further consideration of this subject 
will, then, be limited to these two sources. 

The older of the tw'O documents is the Katha. 
This uses as its basis an old story from the Taiitiriya 
Brahmana ' telling of the visit of Naciketas to the abode 
of Yama, the god of death. Naciketas is the youthful 
son of Vajasravasa who was making a .sacrifice in which 
he had vowed to offer up all his possessions. Actually, 
however, all that he gave proved to be a few worthless 
old cows. The boy, troubled by his father’s apparent 
lack of sincerity, asks him whether he will not include 
him also in the offering as part of his possessions. 
The father replies to his repeated que.stioning angrily, 
and says that he gives him as an offering to Death. 
Naciketas then goes to Yama’s abode, but finds him 
absent. When Yama returns from a three days’ 
absence, he finds Naciketas waiting for him, and is 
panic-stricken with the thought that he has left a guest 
and a Brahman without entertainment for three days. 


‘ cf. Sukhtankar, The Teachings of the Veddnia according to Riund^ 
nuja, pp. 11 ff. and Nicol Macnicol, Indian Theism, p. 50. 

* Taittiriya Brahmana, 3. 11. 8. 1~6. Translated by Deussen, Sechzig 
Upanist^d's des I'eda, p. 262 f. 
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In the endeavour to atone for his discourtesy, he offers 
Naciketas three boons, which he may choose at will. 
Those selected by Naciketas are, first, that his father 
may be reconciled to him, second, that he may be 
taught the sacrificial fire which leads to heaven, and 
third, that he may be taught the secret of immortality. 
At least, we so interpret the third question in the 
light of the answer given, although the question 
itself seems to ask merely whether or not a man 
lives again after death. This is an inquiry which 
seems rather inappropriate in the light of the fact 
that he has just received instruction as to the means 
for entrance into heaven. Yama grants all three 
requests, although he consents to the third only 
after much persuasion, and the remainder of the 
Upanishad is occupied with a discussion of the means 
by which man may obtain the blissful knowledge 
of the Atman and thus obtain release from the round 
of transmigration. The story of Naciketas’ visit and 
the three boons fills the first section of the Upanishad. 
rhe second section deals with the way of release, 
while the third gives what appears to an attempt at 
a theory of the relation between the Atman and the 
world as well as a method for the conduct of medita- 
tion. It is not improbable that the original Upanishad 
closed with the end of this third section, since we have 
here a formal conclusion.^ Further reasons for think- 
ing that the later sections of the KatJia are additions 
are to be found in the fact that a considerable passage 
is substantially repeated (3. 10-13 = 6. 7-1 1), and that 
the thought of the latter part appears to cover much 


^ So Maalonell, Sanskrit LAieraiure, p. 232. It is of interest to note that 
this conclusion directs that the Upanishiul may be recited in a company of 
Brahmans or at a funeral ceremony. It further promises that such an action 
will assist in gaining immortality for the reciter. This is in strong contrast 
with the rule in most of the Upanishads that their contents are to Ihi divulged 
to none except a son or a specially qualified pupil. The Kathd^s example 
iy ill line with the later thefetic movements in Hinduism which tended to be 
more democratic, cf. Nicol Macnicol, Indian Theism, p. 101. • 
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the same ground as that traversed before.^ However 
that may be, the teachings of the two parts of the work- 
do not very greatly differ. 

It is by no means easy to discover the exact position 
of the Upanishad as to the place or character of the 
Atman. It is first introduced as that which is apart 
from all things, and it is described in the negative 
fashion which we have found characteristic of the 
Upanishads of the period. It is then described in 
what appear to be a series of word-plays based upon 
the teachings of the BrUiaddranyaka. The word or 
footprint {fiaddf which leads to Brahma is the sacred 
word Om. Brahma is declared to be ‘ that syllable ’ or 
‘ that imperishable according to the way we read the 
ambiguous word, akshara.' 'I'aking the word in the 
latter sense, the Upanishad continues to give an 
exposition of the soul as the true imperishable, in a 
pas.sage which has become famous in the West through 
Emerson’s paraphrase.^ This Atman is then again 
declared to be smaller than the small and greater than 
the great in language which suggests that of Chand. 
. 3 . 14 . . 3 . 

It is fairly clear that thus far we have primarily an 
attempt to bring together into a single whole elements 
which we have previou.s[y' seen separately. Brahma is 
the syllable Om, the .Atman, the footprint of the 
universe lying hidden in one.self. But now new features 
are added. In one’s devotional meditation one is to 

' uf . Deussen, SUV, p. 264. * Katha, 2. J4. 

The wunl, pada, ha.s l)oth these meanings, although the latter is the 
primary one. I’liat this pa.s.sage is intended to snggast the seii.se of footprint 
would seem dear, if it be granted that7?/"//z. ]. 4. 7, 4. 4. 2.3 {padavid) were 
tamiliar to the author. The mystic relations of akshara and pada are also 
much emphfisized in Brih. 5. 14. 

* A similar ambiguou.s usage of akshara is found in Brih. 3. 8. 8. 

* Katha 2. 19. In Hume’s translation the pas.sage runs ; 

If the slayer think to slay, 

If the slain thinks himself slain, 

Both these undei'stocKi not. 

This one .slays not, nor is slain. 

It *has been suggested with some plausibility that this verse is im 
interpolation in the Katha from Bhagavadgttd, 2. 19. 
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consider that the Atman is god {deva).'^ This word is 
used a second time in describing him a few verses 
further on,^ and in a third passage he is given 
characteristics of election and grace which belong 
much more naturally to a personal god than to the 
Atman considered as the subject in experience.^ In 
other words, if we may again interpret the course of 
thought, the author infuses elements from the popular 
religious piety into the system of meditation which 
had already grown up with those who, like Yajhavalkya, 
were endeavouring by means of states of mystic trance 
to secure a state of consciousness free from diversity. 
While this was first introduced tentatively, it gradually 
influenced the theological interpretation of the 
experience, so that by the time of the Sveldsvatnra it 
makes necessary a fairly thorough reconstruction of 
the Brahma-Atman theology. 

But, to continue with the place of the Atman in 
the Kat/ia, it is fairly clear that it is something which 
is in all things, rather than that which is all things. 
The Atman is ‘set in the heart of a creature here’;'* 
he is ‘bodiless among bodies’, the ‘ all-pervading ’ 

‘ He is hidden in all things ’ ; " he is ‘ the stable among 
the unstable ‘ the constant among the inconstant ’ ; “ 
he is the inner soul of things, the one controller.” But 
the doctrine of immanence does not have the field 
entirely to itself. Especially in the second half of the 
Upanishad, we have stanzas which suggest more 
dearly the view of the identity of all things with the 
Atman, or indeed that of the sole reality of the 
Atman. Thus in 4. 3 and following, we have the 
formula which is repeated as the refrain of the stanzas, 
‘ This, truly, is that This suggests the CMndos^ya 
formula, ‘ That thou art,’ and was perhaps meant to 
imitate it,^® and is used to affirm the identity between 

’ Katha, 2. 12. * ibid. 2. 20. ’ ibid. 4. 2. So Deas,sea, SUV. 

“ ibid'. 2. 21. * ibid. 2. 22. * ibkl. 5. 13. p. 26.“:. 

’ ibid. 2. 20, 23. • ibid. 3. 12. ‘ ibid. S. 12. 
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various aspects of the world and the Atman. In the 
first place, the experiencing Self is so identified ; then 
the cosmogonic figure who is represented as born from 
austerity, or from the waters ; then the two gods, Aditi 
and Agni, are all declared to be identical with it. 
Various other identifications follow, but the sense of 
some of them is b3^no means clear. In one verse the 
sole reality of the Atman is apparently affirmed : 

By the mind is this [realization] to be attained ; — 
There is no difference here at all ! 

He goes from deatli to death 
Who seems to see a difference here. ^ 

This would seem to make the existen^ of separate 
souls, or anything separate from the Atman, impos- 
sible. But an illustration which follows appears to 
represent rather the Chandogya analogy of the rivers 
which at one time are separate, but which ultimately 
lose their individuality in the sea: 

As water rained upon rough ground 
Runs to waste among the hills. 

So he who sees qualities separately 
Runs to waste after them. 

As pure water poured forth into pure 
Becomes the very same, 

So Ijecomes the soul, O (lautama. 

Of the seer who has understanding.^ 

Apparently the difficulties which arise from the 
problem of evil for a theory which identifies all things 
with the one reality were beginning to be dimly 
appreciated, since we have in one passage a series of 
three illustrations which seems to have been intended 
to meet the dilemma that the One must either not be 
all or else it must be partly evil. Just as fire assumes 
the form of whatever it burns, and yet is different from 
it, or as the air assumes the form of whatever it enters, 
and yet keeps its own independence : 

' Katha, 2-11. This verse is also to be found among those added 
Yajnavcilkya’s teachings in Brih. 4. 4. 19. * ibid" 4. 14, 15. 
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So the one Inner Soul of all things 
Is corresponding in form to every form, and yet is outside/ 

As the sun, the eye of the whole world. 

Is not sullied by the external faults of the eyes," 

So the one Inner Soul of all things 

Is not sullied by the evil in the world, being external to it/ 

In other words the Atman while immanent in all 
things, is in some degree transcendent, at least to the 
extent of being free from the imperfections of the 
world. 

While the passages which we have_al ready quoted 
deal with the relations between the Atman and* the 
world in a general way, we must now give more 
particular attention to the difficult passage which forms 
the third section of this Upanishad, and which is of 
particular importance, since it eventually provided the 
basic idea of the evolution of the world from a primary 
substance for the Sankhya system. In the Upanishad 
itself, however, we have no reason to suspect dualistic 
views. The chapter begins with what appears to be a 
reference to the supreme and the individual soul, each 
of which is said to be present both in the human 
heart and in the highest heaven, and which are known 
as light and shade.* After an irrelevant reference to 
the Naciketas fire, a parabje is given of the Atman as 
riding in a chariot. The Atman is the passenger, the 
body is the chariot, the intellect {Jhuddki) is the driver, 
the mind [mnnas) the reins, the senses {ittdriya) the 
horses, the objects of sense the paths over which the 
horses go. The immediate point of the illustration is 
a moral one. If the horses are unruly, the passenger 
will not reach his destination, but will go on to ceaseless 
tramsmigration. If, however, they are well controlled, 

* ibid. S. 9, 10. Hume’s translation. For the figure of fire cf. Brjh- 1. 4. 7, 
I'/sva^nbhara vd viivanibharakule. The pjissage relating to air and its 
container has a dose resemblance to Gaudap^a's and Sankara’s favourite 
illustration of the space in the jar. 

^ For the translation, see Felly, /Ta/Zia Upanishad^ p. 48 n. 

Mbid.5. 11. * 3.1; cf.6.5d. 
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he will reach his goal and will not be born again. 
Thus far we have nothing more than a natural illustra- 
tion worked out in terms of Indian psychology.^ But 
immediately following the enforcement of the moral, 
we have a longer series of terms which appears to take 
us out of individual psychology into something of 
more cosmic significance : 

Higher than the senses are the objects of sense. 

Higher than the objects of sense is the mind ; 

And higher than the mind is the intellect {buddhr). 

Higher than the intellect is the (Ireat Self {Atman). 

Higher than the (Hreat is the Unmanifest (avyakta)- 

Higher than the Unmanifest is the Person. 

Higher than the Person there is nothing at all. 

That is the gtjal. That is the highest course." 

The latter part of this passage most naturally 
suggests such attempts as those of Yajnavalkya iu 
Brtk. 3. 6 or 3. 8 to put a number of principles of workl 
explanation in a series in which each term is dependent 
upon the one following. A clo.ser parallel, in that it 
involves psychological terms, is that given in C/idnd. 
7, although that series sprawls along in most unphilo- 
sophic length. The actual use to which the scries is 
put in the Kalita is that it pre.scribes an order of 
meditation by which one may eventually reach the 
supreme Self, the thought Ijeing that by meditation 
one may ‘ suppress ’ each of the lower members of the 
series in the one above it, until the highest goal is 
reached. As to the reasons which led the author to 
fix upon the precise items which he puts into his list, 
it is somewhat futile to speculate, particularly as he 
shows no special consistency in regard to the indivi-^ 
dual details. Thus when he gives directions in regard 
to ‘ suppression ’ in verse 13, he mentions speech 
(perhaps as standing for all the senses), mind, the 

* * cf. Plato's Phaetieus, pp. 246 ff. The source of the illustration in tlic 
Katha is probal^ly Brih. 4. 3. 35. 

* Katha, 3. 10, 11. Hume^s translation. 
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understanding Self {/ndna ^4 /man), the great Self, and 
finally the tranquil Self (sdn/a A /man), while in the 
parallel passage in 6. 6 the order is senses, mind, true 
being {sa//va), the great Self, the Unmanifest, the 
Person. There is sufficient similarity between these lists 
that we feel sure they are intended to be substantially 
the same, and yet it is impossible to reconcile details. 
Much more important is the general idea that medita- 
tion, like the entry of the soul into the absolute at 
death, is a process of ‘ becoming one ’ ; ' and as a matter 
of fact the closest parallel in the older Upanishads to 
the actual terms of this series is that given in C/nind. 
f). 8. 6, where it is said that ‘ when a person here is 
deceasing, his voice (with which we may include the 
other senses) goes into his mind ; his mind, into his 
breath {prana ) ; his breath, into heat (with which we 
may include the other elements of the C/idndo<^ya, 
water and heat, and compare with the avyaktam of the 
h'atPa); the heat, into the highest divinity.’ Thus, 
according as the individual has ev'olvcd from the 
absolute, in the same way it may return to it again at 
death or in the trance of meditation." 

It seems desirable to point out before we leave the 
Kalka some aspects of the religious life which accom- 
panied the development in thought with wdiich we 
have been engaged. One of the con.sequences of the 
extreme unknowability of the Atman was the growth 
of the belief in the necessity of a teacher or spiritual 
guide. We are told that the Atman is unattainable by 
reasoning, but that he may easily be found if proclaimed 
by another. Not only is a teacher necessary, but he 

■ Brih. 4. 4. 2. 

* The placing: of the objects of sense l)et\veen the senses and the mind 
in Katha^ 3. 10 appears unfortunate, and it is to he noticed that the objects of 
iense are dropped from the lists in 3. 18 and 6. 7. While, a.s Ileussen and 
^eith point out, the j^reat Self was iindoubtetlly in tlie later UpanlshadvS 
ifientified with Hiranya^^arbha, it appears to rae most probable that this tern 
well as the epithet of unborn (afa) which is usee in the Svetas vatara 
owes its origin to the great unborn Self of Jirih. 4. 4. 22. « 
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must be one possessed of the highest powers. Those 
who are able to give this knowledge are few.^ The 
best teacher will be a god, and it is Yama who is the 
instructor of bbciketas. Thus we have the unknow- 
ability of the Atman made to give sanction to what 
had already been a custom in connexion with Vedic 
study ; and the relation between student and teacher 
is given something of the sacredness which it has since 
had in Indian life. 

Another effect of the anti-intellectual ism which is 
caused by despair of knowing the Atman through 
processes of reason, is to give more weight to moral 
factors in the achievement of the aim of immortality. 
At the beginning of Yama’s instruction, he gives a 
harangue on the distinction between the better and the 
pleasanter, which reminds one of similar insistence 
upon the two ways in early Christian literature. It 
turns out that the distinction is identified with that 
between knowledge and ignorance, but the better is 
said to involve the turning aside from the desire for 
the pleasures of the world and from avarice. Again in 
2. 24 it is solemnly affirmed that the Atman cannot be 
gained by the one who has not ceased from bad 
conduct. The tendency of the early Upanishads had 
been to minimize the moral life, although we need not 
believe that they actually taught immorality, except in 
possibly a few exceptional cases. Here we find moral 
conditions an indispensable requisite for progress in 
the upward path. 

Much less importance is given, however, to what 
might be called a positive moral life, than to the 
pursuit of the religious exercises which are now called 
Yoga. We have already seen in the teaching of 
Yajfiavalkya the importance given to this means of 
inducing the mystic states wher*. the distinction of 
subject and object is at last removed from conscious- 

. ‘ Katha, 2. 7-9. » ibid. 2. 1-6. 
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ness, and we have had occasion to refer incidentally to 
the subject already in this chapter. We merely add 
here that the attention given to this subject in the 
Katha is greatly increased beyond what we find in the 
earlier Upanishads. Not only are details given of the 
process by which one must endeavour to reach union 
with the Absolute, but the joy of the final attainment 
is dwelt upon ; 

The wise who perceive Him as standing' in oneself, 

They and no others have eternal peace ! 

‘ This is it ’ — thus they recognize 
The highest, indescribable happiness.’ 

It doubtless was the experience of the author of 
the Kat/ia, as it has been the experience of mystics 
elsewhere, that the highest states of feeling do not 
come and go at one’s own bidding. The Yoga medita- 
tion sometimes brought the desired joy, and some- 
times even though patiently pursued gave no results. 
Perhaps in this way we may understand the doctrine 
of election which is first clearly stated in this Upa- 
iiishad : 

The Soul is not to be obtained by instruction, 

Nor by intellect, nor by much Icai-ning. 

He is to be obtained only by the one whom He chooses ; 
To such a one that Soul reveals his own person.^ 

Closely connected with this thought is that of 
grace. It is not quite certain that this Upanishad 
teaches this doctrine, since the phrase which means 
‘the grace of the Creator’ {Matuh prasada) can by a 
slight change also be interpreted as ‘the tranquillity 
of the senses ’ {d/mtu-prasdda). But whatever may 
have been the original sense of the passage,* it was 
very early understood in the theistic sense, and forms 
the oldest text of the famous Vaishnava doctrine. 

‘ ibid. 5.13, 14. Hume’.s translation. ibid. 2. 23. Hume’s translation. 

® One wonders whether the ambiguity may not even have been inten- 
tional on the part of the writer, in the light of pada and akshara discussed 
above. > 
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One further hint which is important for later 
thought is contained in the line : 

‘ One who is without the active will {a-kraUi) beholds Him 
and becomes freed from sorrow.’ ^ 

This forms the basis for the doctrine of the Bham. 
vadgUa that actions performed disinterestedly entail 
no karrna.^ 

The Svetasvatara is important as containing the 
fullest expression of the theistic point of view to be 
found in the Upanishads, although the closely related 
text of the Bhagavadgita has much the same general 
standpoint. In fact, we are perhaps entitled to claim a 
certain parallelism of purpose for the Gita and the 
Svetatoatara, and to maintain that the former attempted 
the same task for the Vaishnavas which the latter did 
for the worshippers of Rudra. 

The Svetasvatara opens with a long list of 
principles which had been suggested by others as the 
supreme principle of the world, all of which the author 
puts aside in favour of the ‘ self-power ’ {dtmasakti) of 
God, which rules over all the other principles. This 
is further indicated by the complex riddle of the 
Brahma-wheel, which reminds one of the similar 
riddles propounded in the Vedas. After this introduc- 
tion, the central position of the Upanishad is laid 
down. In the supreme Brahma there is a triad which 
in plain terms is composed of God, the individual 
soul, and the world. God is present in the individual 
soul, and indeed in all things, and must be abstracted 
from them through the exercise of meditation. The 
second section first speaks in praise of the sacrificial 
ritual, making use of many Vedic quotations. This 
freedom of quotation is in fact one of the marked 
features of the Upanishad. The praise of the sacrifice 
is immediately followed by a detailed exposition of the 
methods and results of Yoga. The next section 


ibid. 2. 20. Hume’s translation. 
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identifies the absolute with Rudra and Purusha. The 
following chapter returns to the basic thought of the 
IJpanishad, the threefold relation of the absolute, and 
suggests a theory of the relation of God and the world. 
This chapter is also noteworthy for its ascription to the 
supreme being of the epithet Siva, which in the 
Rigveda had been specially characteristic of Rudra. 
The next section continues with a description of the 
supreme being and the individual soul, while the last 
gives a summary of the ^principal teachings of the 
whole Upanishad. The Svetasvatara is^ conspicuous 
for the place which it gives to Rudra or Siva, although 
the growth of the influence of this god can be seen also 
in the Brahmanas. Certain passages suggest relation- 
ship, although not necessarily close, with Buddhism.^ 
In attempting to explain in greater detail the main 
doctrines of the SvetaSvatara, we first note that it 
maintains with a variety of illustration that the Atman 
is immanent in the world and in man. It is the .self- 
power of God which is hidden in his own qualities.* 
It lies concealed, as fire lies latent in wood, until 
Ijrought forth by the fire-drill.’ It is in all things as 
oil in sesame seeds, as butter in cream, as w'ater in 
river-beds.* It is the Soul which pervades all things.’ 
U is the Person of the measure of a thumb ever 
seated in the heart of creatures." It is the one 

controller, the constant among the inconstant, the 
One among many, as in the Kal/mJ Yet, at least 
in quotations from the Vedas, it is identified with all 
things, with the Vedic gods, with man, woman and 
child, with the birds.* The highest knowledge still 
consists, according to one passage at least, in knowing 
that the Self and the actuator are one." 

‘ cf. the brahma-cakra of 1. 4 ff. with the d/uimma-cakka of Bwldhisnj 
(Keith, RPV. p. SSO). The first half of 5. 11 and S. 18cl also have parallels in 
Buddhist phraseology. 

' Svet. 1. 3. ‘ ’ ibid. 1. 13. ^ ibid. 1. 14. 

• ibid. 1. 16. “ ibid. 3. 13. ’ ibid. 6. 12-13. 

’ ibid. 4. 2-4 ; but note the phrase ‘ Thou dost abide with unmanence ’. 
’ibid. 1.6. • 
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But in the one Brahma there is a triad, the Lord 
{iso), the soul {atmart) and nature {prakriti). Natuie 
and the soul are associated with each other as tlie 
perishable and the imperishable, the unmanifest and 
the manifest, while the supreme and the Individual 
soul are similarly coupled as the knowing and the 
unknowing, the omnipotent and the impotent.^ They 
are called the two Unborn Ones (ajaY and this 
epithet is applied also to the third member of the 
triad, nature, even though in the next verse primary 
matter {pnidhana) is declared to be perishable in 
contrast with the soul. The epithet of aja is used in 
connexion with these entities in a famous verse which 
appears to be designedly a play on words, and which 
has the additional difificulty that it has long formed a 
bone of contention between the Vedanta and the 
Sahkhya schools. The word ‘ aja ’ means not merely 
unborn, but also a goat, and hence in the masculine 
and feminine forms can be translated as he-goat and 
she-goat. The verse is as follows : 

With the one aja (unborn female, i.e. prakriti, or she- 
goat) red, white and black, 

Who produces many creatures like herself. 

There lies the one aja (unlH)m male, he-goat) taking Ihs 
delight. 

Another aja leaves her who has Ireen enjoyed.^ 

When this verse is taken in connexion with 1. 9 it 
seems natural to interpret the two he-goats as the 
supreme and the individual soul, although it is not 
entirely easy to determine with which each one is to 
be identified. The two following verses employ a 
stanza from the Rigveda to make substantially the 
same application.^ Finally, in the summary of the 

‘ ibid. 1. 7-9; cf. Kalha, .1. 1. 

• * Perhaps after Brih. 4. 4. 22. cf. also Katha, 5. 1. 

® ^vet, 4. 5. Hume’s translation modified. 

^ According to the Sankhya interpretation, the two he-goats of verse 5 
are individual souls, one of whom is .still joined with prakriti and hence iu 
need of emancipation, while the other emancipated soul lias abandoned her. 
The mtsi natural interpretation of the verse from the point of view of the 
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teaching of the Upanishad in 6. 16 the threefold view 
of reality is again mentioned: 

He who is the maker of all, the all-knower, self-sourced, 
Intelligent, the author of time, possessor of qualities 
omniscient. 

Is the ruler of Primary Matter {pradhmia) and of the spirit 
{kshetra-pui), the lord of qualities/ 

What is the relation between God and the world ? 
'I'wo analogies are given for illustrating this point. 
God is the magician \ntayin), and the world his magic 
(judya ) ; or, if we please, we may translate the words as 
illusion-maker and illusion.* It is hard to say whether 
the phrases used necessarily imply a realistic or an 
idealistic view, since opinions may vary as to the 
relative reality of the effects produced by a magician.^ 
It is also to be noted that the world which is said to be 
inaya is not typically what we would most naturally 
think of, the world of houses and lands and concrete 
objects, but it is described as consisting of 

Sacred poetry, the sacrifices, the ceremonies, the ordinances, 
The irast, the future, and wliat the Vedas declare — 

This whole world.^ 

In other words, we may find in the as.sertion that 
the world is maya something of a value-judgment of 
condemnation upon the Vedic ritual in contrast with 
the higher values of the Upanishadic knowledge. At 
any rate, maya exists, and it is formally announced 


Upauisliad itself would appear to Ixj that the first he-^oat is the individual 
soul, which is often called a bhoktri or enjoyer {Katha, 3. 4, Svet. 1. 9, 12); and 
die Vedantic interpretation of the Vedic illustration in the folio win j? verse 
is that the bird which eats sweet berries is the individual soul, wliile the 
other' is the universal Brahma. But already as early as the Ciilika 
epanishad (contemporaneous with the Glia according to Farquhar, ORLI. 
p. 98), where the illustration of the goats is made over on more decorous 
lines, the Lord is also an enjoyer. The commentary on the Svetas vatara 
which is ascribed to {Sankara interprets the enjoyer as the vijnamitman, and 
Uie otlier as the person who is still blinded by avidya. I'he interpretation of 
the Culikd is used by Ramanuja in his comment on K.5. 1. 4. 8. 

' Hume’s translation. * Svet, 4. 9-10. 

* Is ectoplasm, for instance, in modem spiritualism a ‘ real ’ sul>stance ? 

* ibid. 4. 9. • 
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that maya is identical with prakriti (nature). This 
figure seems to have been the most important one iii 
the mind of the writer, since he refers in another place 
to ‘ cessation from every illusion ’ as the final result of 
meditation upon God.' 

This was not his only method of representing the 
relation between God and the world. In 4. 10 he 
speaks of 

God who covers himself 

Like a spider, with threads 

Produced from Primary Matter, according to his own 
nature, 

using a figure which was also employed by the 
Muttdaka? In still another place he appears to recur 
to the idea of an evolutionary series which we have 
seen in the Katha, although the numbers used in his 
riddling style admit of no certain interpretation : 

He creates this world. . . . 

Having entered into union with principle [taitva) after 
princi]rle, 

With one, with tw'O, with three, or with eight.’ 

The distinctively religious conceptions of the 
Sveldsvalara are developed considerably beyond the 
stage reached in the Kat/m. As already mentioned, 
the supreme reality is frequently called Rudra and 
given the epithet of Siva, but other terms which at 
least later were given a distinct religious significance 
in Saiva sects are freely used. He is god {(leva), lord (A, 
iid, isdna, prahhu), the great lord {mahesvard). Once 
he is given the epithet which in the Veda is most 
often assigned to Indra, that of bountiful {mag/iavan). 
As already noted, the amount of quotation from the 

> Svet. 1. 10. 

> Mnn^. 1. 2. 7. 

• Svet^ 6. 3. The sole principle is interpreted by Hume, in accordance 
with the Sankhya, as Purusha, the two as the Unmanifest and the Manifest, 
the three as the three Sankhya gunas, and the eight as the five co-smic 
elements together with mind, intellect, and self-consciousness, cf . Kath^ , 
3.10. - 
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other Vedas in this Upanishad is remarkable, at least 
nineteen stanzas being so quoted, in addition to the 
verses which are shared with other Upanishads. 

The technique of the Yoga shows development 
over what we found in the Katha, although it does 
not yet go to the extravagant lengths of a later time. 
The use of the syllable ‘ Om ’ is still important. Atten- 
tion is given to posture, and the control of the breath 
is an important means for bringing on the mystic state. 
Certain conditions which suggest abnormal states are 
described.' 

The soul is said to be bound by its enjoyment, but 
to be set free by knowledge.' Although knowledge 
is thus still important, there is some uncertainty as to 
just what the knowledge is which gives emancipation. 
According to 1. 6 it is the knowledge that the soul 
and the Actuator (God) are one. According to 
1. 7. 12 it appears that it is the knowledge of the 
threefold nature of Brahma which is the highest 
knowledge. In a verse several times repeated,® it is 
simply by knowing God that one is released from all 
fetters. 

The fruits of Yoga are frequently and sometimes 
brilliantly described. Thus we find in 4. 18 : 

When there is no darkness, then there is no day or night. 
Nor being, nor non-lreing, only the Kindly One (Siva) 
alone.* 

And in 6. 20 : 

When men shall roll tip space 
As it were a piece of leather, 

Then will there Ire an end of evil 
Apart from knowing God ! ° 

As contrasted with the Katha, practically no stress 
is put upon moral conditions of emancipation, nor are 
moral qualities specially stated to belong to the 

' ibid. 2. 8-lS. * ibid. 1. 8. ' ibid. 2. 15, 4. 16, S. 13, 6. 13. 

^ ibid. Hume’s translation. “ Hume’s translation. ^ 
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supreme being, although he is in one passage describ- 
ed as ‘ the bringer of right, the remover of evil O \ 
the other hand, divine grace is much more definitely 
stated.^ The worshipper is bidden to have loving 
devotion {b/iakii) toward God.® Although little is said 
about the position of the teacher, yet this is to be very 
high, since he is to be honoured as highly as God,‘ a 
doctrine which was taken quite literally in later sects, 
both Saiva and Vaishnava. 

In summing up the development of this chapter, we 
must regard it primarily as indicating the transforma- 
tion of the popular religion through the influence of 
the immanentism and pantheism of the Chatidogya on 
the one hand and of the absolutism of Yajnavalkya 
on the other. There is little reason to believe that they 
were thought of as distinct tendencies, and the analysis 
which we have made in the light of the philosophical 
development that came from them is one which would 
not have suggested itself to the thinkers of this period 
them.selves. We believe that we can see clear traces 
of both tendencies, however, and that much of the later 
development is to be explained through their influence. 
On the other hand, we do not regard the thought of 
the theistic Upanishads with Deussen, as a mere 
degradation from the higher level of the earlier doctrine. 
The theistic elements in them did not newly spring 
up in answer to the problems of thought set by the 
older doctrines. On the contrary it was primarily the 
survival of the older polytheistic faith, which had been 
tending on its own lines toward monotheism. The 
great success of the Upanishad doctrines indicates 
that they must have appealed to many who were 
deeply affected by the Vedic religious life. But 
the old polytheism does not remain in the new 
situation unchanged. In place of the many gods we 
have piety concentrated upon the Absolute, which 


ibid. 6. 6. 


* ibid. 3. 20, 6.21. 


» ibid. 6. 23. 


* ibid. 6. 23. 
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is identified with a single mie of the gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. In the Svctdsvatara, this god is 
Rudra-Siva. In the Katha^ although no distinct 
sectarian tendency is present, the mention of Vishnu 
in v3. 9 is perhaps not without significance in view of 
the literary connexions between this Upanishad and 
the Bhagavadgitd. Worship becomes intenser and 
more emotional than the Vedic ritual of sacrifice had 
been, and greater importance is given to the personal 
search for salvation instead of the group activities of 
the older religious life. Finally, in the emphasis 
placed upon the guru or religious teacher, we have the 
way paved for the divine-human guru of the Bhagavad- 
gdd, the doctrine of incarnation in the Vaishnava 
religion, and the practical apotheosis of the human 
teacher in some of the Saiva sects.' 


‘ cf. the treatment of Sankara in liis legendary lives, and Manikkava- 
sagar’s regard for his guru. See Pope, Tinivaca^itm, pp.xxi, xliv et passim. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF_MqDIFIED NON- 
DUALISM IN RAMANUJA 

As the philosophy of Sankara may be regarded as 
fundamentally an extension and systematization of the 
thought implicit in the teachings of Yajnavalkya, so 
the system of Ramanuja may be considered as having 
a similar relation to the theism of the Svelasvatara 
Upanishad. From one point of view, the origin of his 
thought may also be traced to that side of Yajnavalkya’s 
teaching which inclined to an immanent view of 
Brahma, and which is expressed in the famous passage 
which declares him to be the inner guide or controller. 
But the form in which Ramanuja conceived this 
immanent relationship is determined by the form which 
it took in the Svelah'atam with its division of reality 
into three parts, the supreme God, the individual soul, 
and matter. This dependence of Ramanuja upon the 
Svetdsvatam Upanishad in particular is evidenced not 
only by his general use of the concepts whose origin 
we have traced in our last chapter, but by the special 
position which he gives to this Upanishad in the 
quotation of proof texts. Among the texts which he 
uses for proof of his fundamental position, he gives 
first place to a group^ of eighteen texts,’ of which 
twelve are from the Sveidsvatara, one from another 
Upanishad, and five from the Bkagavadgitd. Since 
only the texts from the Upanishads have the full force 
of sruti, it will be seen that the importance given to 
the Svetdsvaiara is overwhelming. It is true that he 
later brings in other Upanishad passages, but he 


„> Comment on VS. 1. 1. 1, SEE. vol. XL VIII, pp. 138-40. 
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interprets them on the principle that ‘all schools (of 
the Upanishads) convey the same doctrine’,' and 
hence they merely serve to confirm or amplify the 
fundamental view which he has laid down on the 
basis of the Svrtasvatara. 

But as in Sankara other influences determined, at 
least to some extent, the particular emphasis and form 
which he would give to the old doctrine, so in Rama- 
nuja we must note the influence which popular 
religious movements had upon him in making him fix 
upon the theistic elements in the Upanishads as the 
fundamental part of their teaclung. We have already 
had occasion to mention the Alvars, whose religious 
hymns in the Tamil language were the chief popular 
expression of the Vaishnava faith in south India in 
the centuries preceding Ramanuja. Because of their 
use of a vernacular language they were an effective 
means of making the bhakti of their sect a truly 
popular movement. The influence of the hymns was 
extended by making their use a regular part of the 
ordinary temple worship. Not long before the time of 
Ramanuja these poems had been collected together by 
a certain Nathamuni into the Ndlayira Prabandham 
{The Book of Four Thousaml Hymns) and the regular 
study of this collection was part of the curriculuin of 
the school over which Ramanuja presided at §ri- 
rangam.^ 

Unfortunately, this literature is still untranslated,” 
and as it is written in a style which has now become 
archaic, it is no longer easily intelligible even to those 
to whom Tamil is their mother tongue. These hymns 
have also been somewhat overshadowed by the greater 
brilliance of the contemporary Tamil poets of the 


' Comment on I'S. 3. 3. S3, SJ3E. v-ol. XIvVIII, p. 676 ; cf. comment on 
1. 1. 1, SBE. vol. XLVIII, p. 80. 

^ Farquhar, ORU. p. 240 f. 

_ '' A beginning has now been made in J. S, M. HcKjper’s Hymns of the 
At vars, • 
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Saiva sect. However, some of the Sanskrit composJ 
tions of the members of the school at Srirangam have 
been edited, and a few verses from the Stotramiua 
{Gem of Hymns) by Yamunacarya, the spiritual grand- 
father of Ramanuja, have been translated. Since it 
seems desirable that something of the piety from 
which Ramanuja’s theology springs should be apprtv 
ciated, I add a few of these verses from Barnett's 
translation : ^ 

Oh, fie on me, foul shameless wanton brute 
Craving the rank of servantsliip to Thee, 

Which lieth far, O God ! beyond the chief 
Of saintliest souls, Brahma or Mahadeo ! ^ 

The vessel of a thousand sins, and plunged 
Deep in tlie heart of Life’s outrageous sea, 

I seek in Thee the refuge of despair ; 

In mercy only, Hari,*’ make me Thine. 

Forlornly stray I through the storm of Life ; 
Soiihwilderment blots blind the heavens’ face, 

Griefs manifold pour unassnaging rain — 

Turn but Thine eye, Lord Achyuta,'"^ on me. 

Hear first my prayer — ’tis no glozing lie, 

But all most holy truth. Shouldst Thou refrain 

Thy mercy from me, elsewhere wilt Thou find 
No vessel needier of redeeming grace. 

But for Thee I am masterless ; save me 
There’s none to earn Thy mercy. vSince our fate 

Weaveth this bond between us. Master mine, 

Oh, guard it well, and cast me not away. 

Whoever and whatever be the Self 
That weareth quality of this and that 

In bodied form of Me, myself to-day 
I dedicate before Thy lotus-feet. 

Lord Madhava, whatever Mine may be, 

Whatever I, is all and wholly Thine. 

What olTering can I bring, whose wakened soul 
Seeth all Being lx)nd to Thee for aye ? 

' Barnett, The Heart of India, pp. 42-3. 

* i.e. Brahma and Siva, the other two members of the Hindu trinity, here 
subordinated to Vishnu. 

® Alte-native names of Vishnu or his incarnations. 
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The poet’s exaggerated feeling of sinfulness and 
his sole dependence upon Vishnu for help are typical 
of this Vaishnava piety as well as of the contemporary 
iriovement in Saivism. But we note also the thought 
of the relation between God and the world indicated 
in the concludmg stanzas. This had been characteris- 
tic of the Svetasvatara and was to be further 
developed by Ramanuja. This thought of the imman- 
ence of God in the world, is, however, for this school 
no bare statement of theory, but a living religious 
faith. Ramanuja is the chief theologian of this school 
of religious experience. 

In mentioning the popular religious influence 
which determined Ramanuja’s thought we should not 
fail to notice the Puranas. In Sankara, the term Smriti 
is confined to the Vedanta Sutra itself, the Sahkhya 
and Yoga systems, the Matiab/idrata, and the laws of 
Manu. But in Ramanuja’s commentary, perhaps the 
most conspicuous smriti after the lihai^^avad^itd is the 
I’uranic literature. The Puranas are of uncertain date 
although there is reason to believe that some of them 
contain old material. The one most used by Ramanuja 
is the Vishnu Purdna. This is theistic in its main 
point of view, and while it tells the stories of the youth 
of Krishna, it is less highly erotic than the later 
versions of these tales. It was a very important 
•Scripture in the Vai.shnava sect, and one can see from 
Ramanuja’s use of it that he regarded its statements 
as of very considerable importance. 

In writing his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, 
Ramanuja differs from Sankara in that he .shows his 
frequent dependence upon previous traditional 
interpretations. At the very outset he says that what 
he has in mind is not a new work, but a re-writing of 
the lengthy commentary of Bodhayana, which had come 
down to him through abridgements.^ He refers in the 

* Introduction to the comment on the Vedanta Sfttras, SUE. vol. 
XVLIII, p. 3. 
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course of his work to a number of previous expositors 
of the Sutras — Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin 
and Bharuci, as well as to Bodhayana.^ At least one 
of these is said to have been referred to by Sankara, and 
this if true would add to the probability that Ramanuja 
was more in accord with the traditional meaning 
of the Sutras than was Sankara. As a matter of fact, 
it would seem possible within the limits of the 
Sribhdshya itself to distinguish to some extent between 
Ramanuja’s own thought and the material which he 
carried on from tradition. As distinguished from 
Sankara’s commentary, where the writer’s philosophi- 
cal views are fairly evenly distributed through the 
comment on the whole treatise, Ramanuja’s comment 
on Sutras 1. 1. 1-4 contains a lengthy exposition of 
his own view and the chief objections to it, which 
practically makes up a treatise on the Vi.sishtadvaita 
in itself,^ while the comment on individual Sutras 
thereafter is ordinarily fairly brief. Further, there 
seems to be a certain difference in point of view 
between this introductory statement and the later 
comment. Thus in the comment on V.S. 1. 1. 3 the 
argument from design is adversely criticised,” while 
in the comment on V.S. 2. 2. 1 it is used very much 
as by Sankara, although it is given a much less pro- 
minent place. It seems not unlikely, then, that much 
of the commentary does actually represent approxi- 
mately the same comment as had been handed down 
by earlier commentators, while the lengthy introduc- 
tion, as well as the comment on some particular Sutras, 
was Ramanuja’s original thought. Of course, the 
whole was doubtless subjected to his own revision. 

* Radbakrishnau, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 668. 

* It occupies two hundred pages in Thibaut’s translation. 

^ In tlie description of Ramanuja's system given by the Saf'va-dars ana- 
sangraha it is said that in Ramanuja's ^ew the argument that ‘ the ocean, 
and the rest, mu.st have a maker, because it is an effect like a water-pot, is 
worth about as much as a rotten pumpkin '!— Cowell and Gough, .Sari *- - 
darsanii-sangniha, p. 85. 
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Ramanuja’s system, then, niay be regarded as a 
product of the theism of the Svetahiatara Upanishad, 
used as a key for the interpreting of the other 
Upanishads, together with the piety which had been 
traditionally handed down in Vaishnava circles. One 
more element is important for the development of the 
metaphysical side of Ramanuja, viz. the presence of the 
advaita interpretation of the Sutras. Ramanuja is 
aware of the existence of other opponents of his faith, 
the Purva-Mimamsa, the Sankhya, and all the other 
heresies which Sankara likewise had been obliged to 
combat. But one feels that his treatment of them is 
rather perfunctory, and made necessary by the text 
which he was interpreting rather than because of the 
present need. But with the advaita of Sankara it is 
quite different, and, both in season and out of season, 
he is unceasing in his attack upon what he evidently 
felt to be his most deadly enemy. It seems likely that 
this criticism made necessary the clearer definition of 
his own position in regard to the relation of God 
and the world, since we find in him an attempt to 
solve this problem which goes Ixsyond the position 
reached by previous theistic thinkers. 

We .shall perhaps gain our best insight into the 
spirit of Ramanuja’s system if we begin, as we did in 
the case of Sankara, with his distinction between 
knowledge and ignorance (vidya and avidya), since 
Ramanuja understands by these terms something 
radically different from Saiikara. The difference in 
point of view can perhaps best be explained in 
Ramanuja’s own terms as contained in his refutation 
of the opinion that the karuta-kanda of the Veda is 
unnecessary to the attainment of release. 

‘ 'Fo this argumentation we make the following 
reply. We admit that release consists only in the 
cessation of Nescience, and that this cessation results 
entirely from the knowledge of Brahma. But a 
distinction has here to be made regarding the nature 
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of this knowledge which the Vedanta-texts aim ai 
enjoining for the purpose of putting an end lo 
Nescience. Is it merely the knowledge of the sense of 
sentences which originates from the sentences ? Or is 
it knowledge in the form of meditation which has the 
knowledge just referred to as its antecedent? It 
cannot be knowledge of the former kind ; for . . . we 
do not observe that the cessation of Nescience is 
effected by such knowledge merely.’ The advaitin is 
then represented as urging that he does not mean 
mere knowledge of words and sentences, but such 
knowledge as is capable of dispelling ‘ the imagination 
of plurality and this is regarded as a process similar 
to that of curing a disease of the eye which makes 
a person see two moons, even though he knows that 
there is only one. This reasoning Ramanuja contro- 
verts, and he concludes : ‘ Hence we conclude that the 
knowledge which the Vedanta-texts aim at inculcating 
is a knowledge other than the mere knowledge of the 
sense of sentences, and [is to be] denoted by d/iyann, 
■upasana (both these words mean meditation) and 
similar terms.’' 

Vidya or knowledge, then, is defined in terms oi 
meditation, and this is described as ‘ steady remem- 
brance, i.e. a continuity of steady remembrance, un- 
interrupted like the flow of oil ’. ‘ Such remembrance 
is of the same character as seeing (intuition),’ and 
‘ this character of seeing consists in its possessing the 
character of immediate presentation {pratyakshala)- 
But, as the text of the Katha says,® the attainment of 
true knowledge does not depend upon the initiative of 
the individual alone. ‘ Whom the Self chooses, by him 
it may be gained ; to him the Self reveals its beings. 
As Ramanuja interprets this text, it ’ says at fir.si 
that mere hearing, reflection, and meditation do not 
suffice to gain the Self, and then [the verse] declares, 

> Comment on V.S. 1. 1. 1, SBE. vol. XL VIII, pp. 11 ff. 

. “ 2 . 23 . 
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“ Whom the Self chooses, by him it may be gained.” 
N’ow a “ chosen ” one means a most beloved person ; the 
relation being that he by whom that Self is held most 
dear is most dear to the Self. That the Lord himself 
endeavours that this most beloved person would gain 
the Self, he himself declares in the following words: 
" To those who are constantly devoted and worship 
with love I give that knowledge by which they reach 
me” {BhagavMigita^ 10.10) and “To him who has 
knowledge I am dear above all things, and he is 
dear to me” (ibid. 7.17). Hence he who possesses 
remembrance, marked by the character of immediate 
pre.sentation {sakshatkara) and which itself is dear 
above all things, since the object remembered is such ; 
he, we say, is chosen by the highest Self, and by him 
the highest Self is gained. Steady remembrance of 
this kind is designated by the word “ bhakti ” (devotion); 
for this term has the same meaning as upasana 
(meditation).’ 

Hence, although Ramanuja keeps the term vidya 
or knowledge, the content which he puts into it has 
very largely the character of a per.sonal relationship. 
Although he does not fall into the emotional excesses 
of the bhakti movement, it is clear that the fundamental 
principle of his system is determined by this religious 
devotion rather than by mere knowledge. 

This state of devotional meditation can be cultivat- 
ed by certain definite practices and methods. I'he 
first of these is the giving of attention to the Vedic 
injunctions of works and ceremonies, so that Ramanuja 
instead of advising the man who is seeking final 
release to discard them, as Sankara had done, retains 
them as beneficial aids to the attainment of piety. 
Beside these, a list of other practices is handed down 
by the tradition of the Vaishnava .sect. These are 
abstention (viveka), i.e. the keeping of the body pure 

taking care to eat only clean food (food which 
c'rUes from a ritually clean source and whicjh .is 
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untouched by persons of unclean caste) ; freedom from 
attachment to desires {mmvka), repetition {ad/iyasa), 
perhaps, of special passages of Scripture, or the 
repeated thinking of elevating thoughts ; works {kriya), 
i.e. the Vedic good works of sacrifice, gifts, penance 
and fasting ; the virtues {kalyatiani), which are under- 
stood to be truthfulness, honesty, kindness, liberality, 
gentleness, absence of covetousness, keeping oneself 
free from the sin of lowness of spirit or want of 
cheerfulness (anavasada, cf. the medieval sin of accidie)] 
finally, the avoidance of the opposite sin of too great 
boisterousness or self-satisfaction {anuddltarslid)^ Thus 
the attainment of vidya is by no means wholly or even 
largely an intellectual affair. Far more emphasis is 
put upon moral means and upon elements derived 
from religious tradition than was the case in 
Sankara. 

On the other hand, avidya or ignorance has no 
special metaphysical significance. In special references 
in the texts of the Upanishads the meaning of avidya 
is found to be that which is other than knowledge, 
namely, sacrificial works.^ But it may also indicate 
the non-existence of knowledge, i.e. mere ignorance, 
or it may be used for that which is contradictory to 
knowledge, viz. error.* In any case it is a mere nega- 
tive conception which would be impossible if men 
were not already familiar with knowledge. Even in 
the case of error, men’s judgments are not entirely 
fal.se. rhey are to be explained in their own w'ay as a 
kind of knowledge of the real. If they are inadequate 
they may be corrected by a further empirical know- 
ledge, without a wholesale turning away from the 
world of experience to a transcendental realm. While 
the advaitin maintains that the whole world is illusion 
on the basis of only a few illustrations, these cases can 

^ Comment on F.S, 1. 1.1, S/iE. vol. XLVIII, pp. 17, 18. . 

* ibid. p. IS. * ibid. p. 110. I 
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readily be explained as due to disturbances in the 
apparatus of sense perception. Ramanuja takes up 
these illustrations individually, and gives an explana- 
tion for each one on the basis of current theories of 
sense perception/ which although they appear to us 
as crude, are real attempts at scientific understanding. 
Thus the case of a white shell appearing yellow to a 
person suffering from jaundice is explained by the 
theory that in such a person the visual rays which, as 
in early western theories of vision, proceed from the 
eye to the object and not vice versa, are contaminated 
by their admixture with minute particles of bile, and 
thus give the object which they strike a yellow appear- 
ance. In the mirage the appearance of water is not 
wholly an error ; for particles of water always 
exist in connexion with light and earth, and these 
particles which are ordinarily invisible, are seen under 
special circumstances. The appearance of the moon 
as double to a person of defective vision is due to 
pressure upon the eyeball which causes the visual 
rays to go forth in a double instead of a single line. 
There is no need to point out the inadequacies of 
these explanations from the point of view of modern 
science. The important point gained by Ramanuja 
is that he believes them capable of rational explanation 
in accordance with fuller knowledge, and does not take 
them as types for condemning all empirical acquaint- 
ance wth the universe. 

Ramanuja himself goes even further in this theory, 
that all cognition is in some sense true, even though 
he does not apply it equally throughout his system. 
At the conclusion of the explanations of cases of 
erroneous perception which we have summarized 
above, he goes on to say : 

‘ We have thus proved that all cognition is true. 

' Similar theories of perception harl already txjen advanced in the Piirva- 
^limamsa school by the commentator, Frabhakara. — Keith, T/te Karma- 
^yjtniam^a, p. 19. * 
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The shortcomings of other views as to the nature of 
cognition have been set forth at length by other 
philosophers, and we therefore do not enter on that 
topic. What need is there, in fact, of lengthy proofs? 
Those who acknowledge the validity of the different 
means of knowledge, perception, and so on, and — what 
is vouched for by sacred tradition — the existence of a 
highest Brahma, free from all shadow of imperfection, 
of measureless excellence, comprising within itself 
numberless auspicious qualities, all-knowing, immedi- 
ately realizing all its purposes — what should they not 
be able to prove? That holy, highest Brahma — while 
producing the entire world as an object of fruition for 
the individual souls, in agreement with their respec- 
tive good and ill deserts — creates certain things of such 
a nature as to become common objects of conscious- 
ness, either pleasant or unpleasant, to all souls 
together, while certain other things are created in 
such a way as to be perceived only by particular 
persons, and to persist for a limited time only. And 
it is this distinction — viz. of things that are objects of 
general consciousness, and of things that are not so — 
which makes the difference between what is called 
“ things sublating ” and “ things sublated ”. — Every- 
thing is explained hereby.’ ^ 

This theory that all knowledge is equally of the 
real, and that by truth in the ordinary sense is meaiu 
merely social reference, is not after all so different 
from Sankara’s doctrine that all knowledge is false 
knowledge, for both when carried out strictly would 
tend to remove the significance of empirical error. 
As a matter of fact, however, Ramanuja confines hiS 
theory to the explanation of errors of sense per- 
ception, and when it comes, say, to the question of the 
truth or falsity of the advaita philosophy, we hear 
nothing of the possibility that it might be a special 


• ^ Comment on 1. 1. 1, SBE. vol. XLVIII, p. 124. 
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revelation ‘ to be perceived only by particular persons 
The advaita is for Ramanuja nothing but unqualified 
error. 

The ultimate reality of the world is Brahma, and 
tliis reality is defined in accordance with Stitra, 1.1.2 
as the basis of the origination, subsistence, and re- 
absorption of the workh Etymologically the word 
itself is explained as in Sankara as meaning greatness, 
or power of growth. But the explicit sense which 
Ramanuja most frequently assigns to Brahma is that 
he is the highest person {purnsl/ottama), who possesses 
all desirable qualities in their highest degree. 

By describing Brahma as a person, Ramanuja 
makes explicit a conception of ultimate reality which 
had been left indefinite in the Upanishads, and which 
had been practically excluded by Sankara. In the 
Upanishads it is difficult to say whether the ultimate 
reality is conceived personally or not. This indecision 
is probably due to the fact that the nature of per.sona- 
lity itself had not yet been clearly thought out so that 
the term was scarcely recognized as a definite category 
of thought. Thus, the terms employed for the ultimate 
reality are_sometimes masculine, sometimes neuter. 
Often the Atman or Brahma is spoken of as desiring, 
determining, acting, but it is as frequently mentioned 
as a substance, an essence, a power. Even in the 
‘ T'hat thou art ’ of the Ch'dndogya, the thought is 
rather to interpret Svetaketu’s personality in terms of 
the subtle essence, than to explain the subtle essence 
in terms of personality. In Yajnavalkya we have a 
much more serious grappling with the problem of 
personality as a category for the explanation of the 
world, but, as we have seen, the Self emerges from his 
searching analysis as a thing ultimately unknowable, 
and the conception becomes strange and remote from 
any ordinary view of personality. In Sankara, again, 
there is little place for the personal in the ultimate 
reality, even though that be said to consist of* pure 
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intelligence/ Personal conceptions of God have their 
place in Sankara’s lower Brahma, but they belong to 
the realm of avidya and not to true knowledge. In 
the later Upanishads, the employment of the term 
Purusha had come back into favour, and the drift was 
distinctly to personal conceptions, but nowdiere in the 
Upanishads does the personal idea of God become the 
exclusive one. 

In Ramanuja the thought of personality is much 
more seriously and thoroughly w'orked out. By a 
person he understands one who has the pow'er to 
realize his wishes and purposes. In this he finds 
support in the description of the Atman in Cltand. 
8. 7. 1_, where along with a number of negative attributes, 
the Atman is described also as satyakmna and satya- 
samkalpa. These w'ords are capable of various 
interpretations,’’ but Ramanuja’s understanding of 
them as meaning one whose desires come true and 
whose intentions come true is not impossible.' 
Brahma alone possesses unconditioned Selfhood, since 
he alone has complete pow'er to realize his w'ishes and 
intentions. Men po.ssess this power in only a limited 
degree, and hence are only incompletely personal. 

In the absolutism of Yajnavalkya it is considered 
impossible to assign definite attributes to Brahma, and 
hence descriptions of him must be in negative terms. 
Ramanuja denies that Brahma is unknowable, and 
insists that he can be knowm. The negative descriptions 
which abound in the Upanishads mean merely to deny 
to Brahma evil attributes, while they assign to him 
every auspicious quality. Ramanuja’s formal definition 

' cf. Radliaki'ish nan’s statement: ‘It is Ix^caiise Sankara finds tin- 
essence of personality in its distinction from other existences tliat he contends 
that the Atman which has no other existences independent of it is not a 
person/ — Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 484. 

^ cf. Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads,^. 268 : ‘whose desire is tlie 
Real, whose conception is the Real.* 

® See Ramanuja’s comment on VS. 1. 1. 2, SEE. vol. XLVIll, p. 156: 
ibid. 1. 2.2, p. 262 ; ibid. 1. 3. 13, p. 314. See also Suklitankar, Teadiin^s of 
Vcddntn according to RdmCinuja, p. 21. 
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of Brahma at the beginning of his comment then runs 
as follows : ‘ The word “ Brahman” denotes the highest 
person, who is essentially free from all imperfections 
and possesses numberless classes of auspicious quali- 
ties of unsurpassable excellence.’^ This definition is 
somewhat further amplified in his comment on the 
definition given by the .second Sutra; ‘Brahma is 
that highest Person who is the ruler of all ; whose 
nature is antagonistic to all evil ; whose purposes 
come true ; who possesses infinite auspicious qualities, 
.such as knowledge, blessedness, and so on ; who is 
omniscient, omnipotent, supremely merciful ; from 
whom the creation, subsistence, arid reabsorption of 
this world proceed.’ 

Not only does Ramanuja lay no great weight upon 
the proofs of the existence of Brahma from other 
sources than Scripture, but he definitely criticizes 
them as inconclusive. The argument that all effects 
require a cause fails to show that they demand any 
single cause, or such a cause as is revealed to us in 
Scripture. 

‘ There is no proof to show that the earth, oceans, 
etc., although things produced, were created at one 
time by one creator. Nor can it be pleaded in favour 
of such a conclusion that all these things have one 
uniform character of being effects, and thus are 
analogous to one single jar ; for we observe that 
various effects are distinguished by difference of time, 
of production, and difference of producers. Nor again 
may you maintain the oneness of the creator on the 
ground that individual souls are incapable of the 
creation of this wonderful universe, and that if an 
additional principle be assumed to account for the 
world — which manifestly is a product — it would be 
illegitimate to assume more than one such principle. 
For we observe that individual beings acquire more 


* Comment on K.5. 1. 1. 1, SJiE, vol. XL VII I, p. 4. » 
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and more extraordinary powers in consequence of an 
increase of religious merit; and as we may assume 
that through an eventual supreme degree of merit they 
may in the end qualify themselves for producing quite 
extraordinary effects, we have no right to assume a 
highest soul of infinite merit, different from all indivi- 
dual souls. Nor also can it be proved that all things 
are destroyed and produced all at once ; for no such 
thing is observed to take place, while it is, on the 
other hand, observed that things are produced and 
destroyed in succession ; and if we infer that all things 
are produced and destroyed because they are effects, 
there is no reason \Vhy this production and destruction 
should not take place in a way agreeing with ordinary 
experience.” Ramanuja does not mean to deny that 
God is the cause of the world, but only that arguments 
to prove this are inconclusive apart from Scripture. 

God^ is the .Self, or, as we may here translate the 
word Atman, the Soul of the world and of all 
individual souls. These form his body and in this 
^nse the whole world may be said to be Atman and 
Atman alone.' But this one reality is not pure unity 
without difference as with Sankara, but a complex 
whole inclusive of infinite diversity of parts and 
relationships. The material world and the world of 
souls are thus in one sense separated from, and in 
another sense united with, Brahma. Thus Ramanuja 
says in summing up the teachings of the Upanishads 
according to his opinion : ‘ Some texts declare a 
distinction of nature between non-intelligent matter, 
intelligent beings, and Brahma, in so far as matter is 
the object of enjoyment, the souls the enjoying subjects, 
and Brahma the ruling principle.’” Other passages 

* Comment on V.S. 1. 1. 3, SBE. vol. XLVIII, p. 170. 

* Comment on VS. 1. 1. 1, SBE, vol. XLVIII, p. 108. It Is well pointed 
out by Sukhtankar {Teachings of Vedanta according to Ramanuja y p. 20* 
n. 1) that the wonl hhoktri (enjoyer) is properly the soul which experience.s 
the result of its former acts, and hence may be more properly translated 
as ‘ sufifever ’ than ‘ enjoyer *. 
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emphasize the connexion of these three realities with 
one another : ‘ non-intelligent matter and intelligent 
beings — holding the relative positions of objects of 
enjoyment an^' enjoying subjects, and appearing in 
multifarious forms — other scriptural texts declare to be 
permanently connected with the highest Person in so 
far as they constitute his body, and thus are controlled 
by him; the highest Person thus constituting their 
Self.’ ' _ _ 

Brahma exists in two states, the so-called causal 
state {karana-avast/ia) and the effected state {kdt'ya; 
avast/td). In common with all other schools of Indian 
thought, Ramanuja believed in successive creations 
and dissolutions of the world.* y\t the beginning 
of each age Brahma evolves himself into the threefold 
form which we have discussed. This is his effected 
state. At the end of the age he retracts into himself 
the world which he has produced, until it exists only 
potentially in him. This is the causal state, and from 
it the next world evolution proceeds. In the causal 
state, body and souls do exist, although in a subtle 
(potential) condition, and in this way the Vedantic 
doctrine of the identity of cause and effect is maintain- 
ed.’ The texts which insist upon the unity of Brahma 
and the world can thus readily be explained. ‘ The 
body of this Brahma is sometimes constituted by 
sentient and non-sentient beings in their subtle state, 
when — just owing to that subtle state — they are 
incapable of being [conceived and] designated as apart 
from Brahma whose body they form : Brahma is 
then in his so-called causal condition. At other times 
the body of Brahma is constituted by all sentient and 
non-sentient beings in their gross, manifest state, 
owing to which they admit of being thought and 
spoken of as having distinct names and forms: 


* Comment on V,S. 1. 1. 1, SBE, vol. XLVIII, p. 140. 

* cf. the similar idea in Stoic philosophy. 

® Sutras, 2. 1. 15-20. 
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Brahma then is in its “ effected ” state. The effect, 
i.e. the world, is thus seen to be non-different from 
the cause, i.e. the highest Brahma.” This theorv, 
that in the effected state we have merely modifications 
of the causal substance, which remains identical with 
its effect, and that we have neither creation of any- 
thing new out of nothing nor a merely illusory 
evolution, is called the Satkaryavada or ‘ real effect 
theory’, and is based upon the teaching of C/tdnd. 
6 . 1 . 4 ." 

We turn next to a consideration of individual souls 
and the material world. Individual souls of all degrees 
of rank and merit exist. ‘ There are individual souls 
of numberless kinds — gods, Asuras, Gandharvas, 
Siddhas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, Kimpurushas, 
Yakshas, Rakshasas', Pisacas," men, beasts, birds, 
creeping animals, trees, bushes, creepers, grasses and 
so on distinguished as male, female, or sexless, and 
having different sources of nourishment and support 
and different objects of enjoyment.’* These dif- 
ferent kinds of souls are in other passages placed in 
four main groups — gods, men, animals, and non-moving 
things, such as plants, and it is said that in themselves 
apart from the kind of bodies which they occupy, they 
are not to be distinguished into these classes.'’ Beside 
these souls which are subject to transmigration, there 
are also the souls which have achieved liberation, but 
which do not lose their separated existence. There is 
also a suggestion in Ramanuja’s comment of a third 
class of souls called nitya (eternal), which have 
never been subject to transmigration, but which are, 
however, limited in power in comparison with the 


’ Comment on V.S. 2. 1. IS, SHE. vol. XLVIII, p. 460 f. cf. also com- 
ment on V.S. 1. 1. 1, pp. 141, 145. 

» Comment on V.S. 2. 1. 15, SHE. vol. XCVIII, p. 456. 

“ The preceding groups tjeginning with Asuras are all various ranks of 
spirits or demons. 

^ Comment on K.X. 1. 1. 4, SHE. vol. XLVIII, p. 106. 

” Canunent on KS. 1. 3. 25, SHE. vol. XLVIII, p.328. 
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.supreme Lord. This side of the world of souls is not 
further developed by Ramanuja.^ 

In regard to matter, Ramanuja has comparatively 
little to say by way of detailed description in his com- 
ment on the Sutras. He defines it as ‘ a non-intelligent 
principle, the causal substance of the entire material 
universe, and constituting the means for the experi- 
ence of pleasure and pain, and for the final release of 
all intelligent souls which are connected with it from 
eternity 

Both souls and matter are real and not illusory., 
and in some degree independent, although not com- 
pletely independent, of Brahma. The problem of the 
relation between these realities, then, becomes one of 
the critical questions of Ramanuja’s philosophy. His 
fundamental answer is that both matter and souls are 
inodes {prakara) of Brahma, by which he means that 
Brahma is the one fundamental substance of which ail 
individual things, although possessing some degree of 
substantiality in their own right, are attributes; or, 
according to another analogy which Ramanuja thinks 
of as having the same meaning, souls and matter are 
the body of Brahma, of which Brahma himself is 
the soul. 

In order to see what this relationship means in 
Ramanuja’s thought, we will turn for a moment to 
recall the chief theories which his conception opposes. 
They are, first, the advaita view which regards Brahma 
as alone existing, and the apparent world of plurality 
as fictitious ; second, the dualistic (dvaita) view which 
regards the soul and Brahma as entirely distinct ; and, 
third, the bhedahheda view, which, at least in Ramanuja’s 


» The comment on V.S. 2. 2. .15. SBE. vol. XLVIII, p. 529 Is .so 
understood by Ramanuja’s ctjmmentators. cf. Sukhtankar, Teachings of 
Vedanta according to Ramanuja y p. 41 and note ; and Radhakrishnaii, 
Indian Philosophy y vol. II, p. 

* Comment on V.S. 1. 4. 10, SffRy vol. XLVIII, p. 370. Radhakri-shnan, 
Indian Philosophyy vol. II, p. 696 gives a more detailed account of matter, 
but he bases his account on other work.s than the comment on the kSiitras. 
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opinion, means that Brahma is merely the sum of ai; 
existing things, and thus is identical (abhda) with 
them in one sense, while it is different {bheda) from 
them in that they may be thought of apart from it. 
We shall examine Ramanuja’s criticism of the first 
view in a separate chapter. The second view, dualism, 
is found by him to be completely inconsistent with the 
Vedanta texts; while the third view which identifies 
Brahma with the mere totality of the world involves 
its upholder in either the giving up of the supreme 
goodness of Brahma or else in a hopeless problem of 
evil. According to Ramanuja’s definition, as we have 
seen, Brahma is free from all evil qualities and in 
possession of all auspicious ones, while the individual 
soul is manifestly affected with evil. To maintain 
that the two are related in this sense involves, then, 
from Ramanuja’s point of view, clear contradiction of 
his fundamental concepts.^ 

Ramanuja’s own view has, however, considerable 
similarity with the bhedabheda view, and in his com- 
ment on Siitm, 2. 3. 42 he definitely says that the soul 
is a part of Brahma.^ But this must be so understood 
as not to involve the attribution of any evil to 
Brahma ; and this problem forces Ramanuja to a more 
subtle point of view. Two kinds of texts, he says,’ 
may be found in the Upanishads : those which express 
the difference between the world and Brahma, and 
those which maintain their identity. Both views 
represent a side of the truth. They are different 
because the soul ‘ is created by Brahma, is ruled by it, 
constitutes its body, is subordinate to it, abides in it, is 
preserved by it, is absorbed by it, stands to it in the 


^ Some account of the bliedabheda school from its own early sources may 
be found in the notice of the commentator, Bhtiskara, in Radhakrishnau’s 
Indian Philosophy, vol. II. p. 670. He lived about a.d. 900 

For Ramanuja’s position .see comment on 1. 1. 1, SHE, voi. 
XL VIII, pp. 134-*.S. 

* SEE, vol. XLVIIl, p. 580. 

’ Comment on F.5. 2. 3. 42, SEE, vol. XLVIIl, p. 359. 
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relation of a meditating devotee, and through its grace 
attains the different ends of man, viz. religious duty, 
wealth, pleasure, and final release In other words, 
the facts of religious experience as current in Rama- 
luija’s circle demanded a conception of the supreme 
reality such that its separateness from the worshipper 
would be in some sense real, not as a matter of 
customary knowledge only, but from the point of view 
of metaphysical truth. On the other hand, Ramanuja 
feels that the relation of identity must also be main- 
tained. How this may be and yet not conflict with the 
separateness we shall learn from another quotation ; 

‘ Those who take their stand on the doctrine, pro- 
claimed by all the Upanishads, that the entire world 
forms the body of Brahma, may accept in their 
fullness all the texts teaching the identity of the world 
with Brahma. For as genus and quality, so sub- 
stances {dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes (vises/iana), in so far as they 
constitute the body of something else.’ “ This may be 
illustrated in an imperfect way by the relation between 
a staff {dan4a) or ear-rings (kundala) and the person 
who carries the staff {dandin) or wears the ear-rings 
{kundalin). Although the staff or the ear-rings are sub- 
stances in themselves, yet they also serve as determining 
attributes to the person who possesses them. But this 
analogy is only an imperfect one. The staff and the 
ear-rings are not dependent for their existence upon 
their owner, since they remain in existence even after 
his death, while the existence of individual souls and 
the world is dependent upon that of Brahma. In this 
respect the analogy of body and soul is better, since 
the body cannot exist without the soul. While it is 
true that in the terms of Sutra 2. 3. 42 the individual 
soul is a part of Brahma, it is not a part in the sense 
of being a ‘ piece ’ {k/ianda), cut out, as it were, from 

‘ Comment on F.5. 2. 3. 42, SJ3E. vol. XLVIIl, p. 561. 

• Comment on VS. 1. 1. 1, SBE. vol. XLVIIl, pp. 135 If. • 
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Brahma, nor is it a part of him in the sense in whicl j 
an extended body would have parts. For in this sense 
Brahma is without parts.' Rather the relationship is 
to be understood ‘ as in the case of light as the Sutm 
says : ‘ The individual soul is a part of the highest 
Self ; as the light issuing from a luminous thing such 
as fire or the sun is a part of that body ; or as the 
generic characteristics of a cow or a horse, and the 
white or black colour of things so coloured, are 
attributes, and hence parts of the things in which these 
attributes inhere ; or as the body is a part of an 
embodied thing. For by a part we understand that 
which constitutes one “ place ” {desa, also = portion) of 
some thing, and hence a distinguishing attribute 
{viseshana) is a part of the thing distinguished by that 
attribute. Hence those analyzing a thing of that kind 
discriminate between the distinguishing element or 
part of it, and the distinguished element or part. Now 
although the distinguishing attribute and the thing 
distinguished thereby stand to each other in the 
relation of part and whole, yet we observe them to 
differ in essential character. Hence there is no 
contradiction between the individual and the highest 
Self — the former of which is a viseshana of the latter — 
standing to each other in the relation of part and 
whole, and their being at the same time of essentially 
different nature.’ “ Thus Ramanuja makes provision, 
at least to his own satisfaction, for the reconciliation 
of the two views of identity and diversity between 
Brahma and the individual soul. Brahma is not merely 
the sum of the souls and the world. Nor is the 
identity between himself and the soul to be construed 
in such a way as to make impossible the presence of 
qualities in the individual which would be opposite to 
the qualities of Brahma. There must be room for an 


' Comment on VS. 2. 3. 42, SEE. vol. XLVIIl, p. S60. 
• ’ Comment on V.S. 2. 3- 45, SEE. vol. XLVIIl, p. 563. 
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infinitely perfect Brahma, and at the same time for a 
finite and imperfect world. 

We have seen in the quotation just given that Rama- 
nuja regards the relation of substance and attribute as 
e'quivalent to that between soul and body. Just what 
he means by the latter relationship will be clearer 
from the careful definition which he gives of the body. 
After having considered a number of other conceptions 
of it, he says: ‘Any substance which a .sentient .soul 
is capable of completely controlling and supporting 
for its own purposes, and which stands to the soul in 
an entirely subordinate relation, is the body of that 
soul. ... In this sense, then, all sentient and non- 
.sentient beings together constitute the body of the 
supreme Person, for they are completely controlled and 
supported by him for his own ends, and are ab.solutely 
subordinate to him.” The relation of body and soul 
is further expounded in another passage : ® ‘ The relation 
of bodies to the Self is strictly analogous to that of 
class characteristics and qualities to the substances in 
which they inhere : for it is the Self only w'hich is their 
substrate and their final cause, and they are modes of 
the Self. That the Self only is their substrate, appears 
from the fact that when the Self separates itself from 
the body, the latter perishes ; that the Self alone is their 
final cause, appears from the fact that they exist to the 
end that the fruits of the actions of the Self may be 
enjoyed ; and that they are modes of the Self, appears 
from the fact that they are mere attributes of the Self 
manifesting itself as god, man, or the like.’ 

In discussing the relation of Brahma to the 
material world, two alternatives are dismissed as un- 
satisfactory. The first makes the material world 
merely Brahma in another form, as a snake and its 
coils are the same reality, but in the one case the 
reality is thought of as a whole, in the other as con- 

' Comment on 2. 1. 9, S/f/i\ vol. XLVIII, p. 424. 

* Comment on KS. 1. 1. 1, SB£. vol. XLVIII, p. 137. • 
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sisting of parts. This alternative is rejected for the 
same reason as the similar theory of the relation of 
Brahma and souls, viz. that it gives no adequate 
solution of the problem of evil. The second alter- 
native is that Brahma may be the generic quality, ancl 
the material world the concrete exemplification of it, 
as light is the generic quality which is exemplified in 
luminous bodies, or as ‘horseness’ (asz>a/va) inheres 
in individual horses. But this is contrary to all 
Scriptural authority, since Scripture always contem- 
plates Brahma as a concrete entity. There remains 
the alternative that the material world also, like 
individual .souls, is a mode or attribute of Brahma. 
For in this way alone can Brahma be kept free from 
the evil of the world. 

While both individual souls and matter form the 
body of Brahma, they do not do so in precisely the 
same way, since the souls are immediately dependent 
upon him, while at least a part of the material 
world is dependent directly upon individual souls. 
But in another sense, matter is even more closely 
dependent than souls, since souls do have a certain 
freedom, while matter, w'hich is unconscious, has no 
power of its own. Every change which takes place in 
the material world, therefore, takes place due to the 
controlling influence of Brahma.* 

Although the world is thus the body of Brahma in 
the sense of being controlled by him, there is another 
sense in which Brahma is said to have a form of his 
own, quite free from the imperfections of the world. 
Thus in the comment on Sutra, 1. 1. 21 we have this 
thought expressed, and linked up with the Vaishnava 
doctrine of incarnation : ‘ The highest Brahma, who.se 
nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil and 
essentially composed of infinite knowledge and bliss — 
whereby it differs from all other souls — possesses 

^ Comment on VS. 2. 2. 4, SBE. vol. XLVIII, p. 489. cf. also com- 
ment ou. VS, 2. 2. 3, ibid. p. 486 f. 
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an infinite number of qualities of unimaginable 
excellence, and, analogously, a divine form suitable 
to its nature and intentions, i.e. adorned with infinite, 
supremely excellent and wonderful qualities — splend- 
our, beauty, fragrance, tenderness, loveliness, youth- 
fulness, and so on. And in order to gratify his 
devotees he individualizes that form. so as to render it 
suitable to their apprehension — he who is a boundless 
ocean as it were of compassion, kindness and lordly 
power, whom no shadow of evil may touch — he who is 
the highest Self, the highest Brahma, the supreme 
soul, Narayana! 

While Brahma is embodied, this does not mean 
that he is in any way subject to evil, even though this 
is the result of embodiment in the case of individual 
souls. Thus in the comment on Sutra 1. 2. 8 the 
objection is raised that if Brahma is said to be 
embodied, it follows that he is subject to pleasure and 
pain, since this springs from connexion with bodies. 
To this Ramanuja replies: ‘What is the cause of 
experiences, pleasurable or painful, is not the mere 
dwelling within a body, but rather the subjection to 
the influence of good and evil deeds ; and such 
subjection is impossible in the case of the highest 
Self to which all evil is foreign.’ “ Brahma does not 
act as an individual soul acts. For the latter acquires 
karma through its action, while Brahma acts in sport, 
and hence his actions have no effect upon him. His 
activity is directed to the creation, sustentation, and 
dissolution of the world, which, although it forms his 
body, is yet causally connected with him. The process 
by which he creates the world is known as modifica- 
tion or parinama. This is described in the comment 
on Sutra 1. 4. 27 : 

‘ The modification taught in our system is not such 
as to introduce imperfections into the highest Brahma, 

* Comment on V,S. 1. 1. 21, SHE. vol. XLVIII, p. 240. 

* Commenf on V.S. 1. 1, 21, SBE, vol. XLVIII, p. 265. • 
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on the contrary it confers on it limitless glory. For 
our teaching as to Brahma’s modification is as follows: 
Brahma — essentially antagonistic to all evil, of 
uniform goodness, differing in nature from all beings 
other than itself, all-knowing, endowed with the powdr 
of immediately realizing all its purposes, in eternal pos- 
session of all its wishes, supremely blessed — has for its 
body the entire universe, with all its sentient and non- 
sentient beings — the universe being for it a plaything 
as it were — and constitutes the Self of the universe. 
Now when this world which forms Brahma’s body 
has been gradually reabsorbed into its immediate 
cause, so that in the end there remains only the highly 
subtle elementary matter which Scripture calls dark- 
ness; and when this so-called darkness itself by 
assuming a form so extremely subtle that it hardly 
deserves to be called something separate from 
Brahma, of which it constitutes the body, has 
become one with Brahma; then Brahma invested 
with this ultra-subtle body forms the resolve: “May I 
again possess a world-body constituted by all sentient 
and non-sentient beings, distinguished by names and 
forms, just as in the previous aeon,” and modifies 
{parinmnayati) itself by gradually evolving the world- 
body in the inverse order in which reabsorption had 
taken place.’ ^ 

We do not propose to enter into the tedious details 
of world creation, or into the psychology of souls, nor 
into the process of transmigration and release. In 
much of this Ramanuja merely reproduces the teach- 
ing of the Upanishads, although in some matters he 
is influenced in his interpretation by the Sahkhya 
system. In one important matter in connexion with 
release he differs from Sankara. For Sankara, eman- 
cipation consists merely in true knowledge of the 
soul’s identity with Atman, so that on the attainment 


. • Comment on V.S. 1. 4. 27. Sff£. vol. XL VIII, p. 405. 
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of this knowledge, all sense of individuality ceases. 
This is not Ramanuja’s belief. For him the soul con- 
tinues to exist as a separate entity after its liberation. 
It is now free from the hampering conditions which 
result from its connexion with matter, the result of 
karma. To maintain that with release the sense of 
the ‘ I ’ is lost, Ramanuja thinks, is equivalent to 
annihilation. ‘To maintain that the consciousness 
of the “ I ” does not persist in the state of final release 
is again altogether inappropriate. It in fact amounts 
to the doctrine — only expressed in somewhat different 
words — that final release is the annihilation of the 
Self.’ What persons wish who seek relea.se is 
release from the hampering conditions of earthly 
life. If, on the other hand, one were to realize that 
the effect of seeking release would be the loss of 
personal existence, ‘ he surely would turn away as 
soon as somebody began to tell him about “ release ”. 
And the result of this would be that, in the absence of 
willing and qualified pupils, the whole scriptural 
teaching as to final release would lose its authoritative 
character. Nor must you maintain against this that 
even in the state of release there persists pure con- 
sciousness : for this by no means improves your case. 
No sensible person exerts himself under the influence 
of the idea that after he himself has perished there will 
remain some entity termed “ pure light ” ! ’ ^ 

Release does not mean the identification of the 
soul with Brahma, but rather a loving communion 
with him. This relationship, and the subordinate 
place of knowledge in release are illustrated by the 
following parable: ‘Take the case of a young prince, 
who, intent on some boyish play, leaves his father’s 
palace, and losing his way does not return. The king 
thinks his son is lost ; the boy himself is received by 
some good Brahman who brings him up and teaches 


Comment on F.6'. 1. 1. 1, SBK. vol. XLVIII, pp. 09-70. * 
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him without knowing who the boy’s father is. When 
the boy has reached his sixteenth year and is accom- 
plished in every way, some fully trustworthy person 
tells him, “ Your father is the ruler of all these land^s, 
famous for the possession of all noble qualities, 
wisdom, generosity, kindness, courage, valour, and so 
on, and he stays in his capital, longing to see you, his 
lost child”. Hearing that his father is alive and a man 
so high and noble, the boy’s heart is filled with 
supreme joy ; and the king also, understanding that 
his son is alive, in good health, handsome and well 
instructed, considers himself to have attained all a 
man can wish for. He then takes steps to recover his 
son, and finally the two are reunited.’^ 

The same thought of heaven as an eternal state of 
communion is expressed in Ramanuja’s comment on 
the final Sutra : ‘As, moreover, the released soul has 
freed himself from the bondage of karma, has its 
powers of knowledge fully developed, and has all its 
being in the supremely blissful intuition of the highest 
Brahma, it evidently cannot desire anything else nor 
enter on any other form of activity, and the idea of re- 
turning into the Saihsara therefore is entirely excluded. 
Nor need we fear that the Supreme Lord wfien once 
having taken to himself the Devotee whom he greatly 
loves will turn him back into Sariisara. For he him- 
self has said, “ To the wise man I am very dear, and 
dear he is to me 

^ Comment on K.5. 1. 1. 4, SBE. vol. XL VIII, p. 199. Similar stories of 
a lost son are to be found in Indian literature in the 
chap.iv {SBE. vol. XXI, pp. 99-106); and in the work of Surefivara, a 
of Sankara : see Raclhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , vol. II, p. 596 n. The 
idea that release is a process by which a lost man finds his way home is fouml 
already in Chdnd. 6. 14. 

Comment on P\S. 4. 4. 22, SBE. vol. XLVIII, p. 771. The final 
quotation is from BhagavadgJta, 7. 17. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ORIGINS OF THE SANKHYA 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE UPANISHADS 

In the systems which we have thus far studied, 
reality is conceived as fundamentally one, whether that 
unity is thought of as existing without internal 
differences, as with Sankara, or as including in itself 
an infinite diversity, as with Ramanuja. The Sahkhya 
system, into the investigation of which we now enter, 
maintains on the other hand, that reality includes 
existences of at least two distinct kinds, namely, 
matter or prakriti, and an indefinite number of souls 
or purushas, and that the knowledge which is necessary 
for release consists precisely in the absolute distinc- 
tion of these two kinds of reality. 

In tracing in the Upanishads the origins of this 
system, which is the chief metaphysical rival of the 
Vedanta in Indian philosophy, we find that our problem 
is radically different from that which we have met 
hitherto. We were able to point to passages or to 
entire sections in the Upanishads where the views of 
absolutism or theism were clearly taught, so that the 
claim of the later systems to found their teachings 
upon the Upanishads was entirely justified so far as 
these particular passages were concerned, false as may 
have been the further generalization that these 
represented the universal teachings of these documents. 
On the other hand, we are unable to point to any 
passage in the Upanishads, which can be definitely 
used as a basis of the Sahkhya philosophy as a whole. 
Occasional passages may indeed be found, as we shall 
later point out, which are dualistic in their tone, and 
particular details of the Sahkhya system are definitely 
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taught in the Upanishads. But the particular com- 
bination of ideas which forms the classical Sankhya 
system is distinctly not to be found in the Upanishads. 
Not only is it not taught there, but there seems to be 
no very good reason for believing that the system as 
such was even known to any of the Upanishads with 
the exception of the Maitri} The word, Sankhya, is 
indeed to be found in the Svefasvatara‘' but there is 
reason to think that the word does not in that passage 
refer to the system.^' 

While it cannot be said that any Upanishad teaches 
the SMkhya system, we still find in the Upanishads 
a great part of the materials from which the 
Sankhya system was constructed. As Keith puts it: 
‘ There is, in detail, in the Sankhya little that can- 
not be found in the Upanishads in some place or 
other.’ * Arguments have been adduced to show that 


* For a fuller consideration of this question, see p. 237, and compare Keith. 
Smikhya System, p. 14 ; ‘ The \dew that the Svetas vatara does not contaiii 
any reference to an atheistic Sankhya but merely unites ideas whkli 
afterw’ards are developed in that system, is confirmed by tiie very difiereiit 
appearance of things in the Alaifrdyani Upanishad, which does contain very 
clear evidence of a developed Sankhya belief.’ 

“ Svet. 6. 13. For a discussion of the meaning of the word there 
see p. 231. 

* On the relation of the Sankhya System to the Upanishads in general, see 
K^\X\i,Sdmkhya System,p.7: ‘ It is impossible to find in the Upanishads any real 
basis for the Sankhya system. The Upanishads are essentially devoted to tht; 
discovery of an absolute, and, diverse as are the forms wliich the aUsolute may 
take, they do not abandon the seiirch, nor do they allow that no such absolute 
exists. There are, however, elements here and there which mark the growth 
of ideas which later were thrown into systematic form in the Sankhya, but it 
impossible to see in these fragmentary hints any indiaition that the Sankhya 
philosophy was then in process of formation. It is, of course, possible, as a 
matter of abstract firgument, to insist that elements in the Upanishads 
which suggest the later Sankhya views are really borrowings by the l.^pani- 
shads of doctrines already extant in a Sankhya system, but, in the al)sciicu 
of the slightest evidence for the existence of such a system in the Vedit: 
literature, it is methodologically unsound to take this hypothesis as poases.siiig 
any value, in face of the natural conclusion that we have in the Upanishads 
scattered hints which were later amalgamated into one system. Just like t!it- 
Vedantaof Sankara, or the Vedanta of Badarayana, the Sankhya is a system 
built on the Upanishads; from both of these it differs in that it goes radi- 
cally and essentially beyond the teaching of the Upanishads.’ 

* Keith, Sdd/Mya System, p. 51. cf. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy. 
vol, II, p, 250: ‘When we pass to the Upanishads, we find in their varied 
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the Sankhya is derived from other than Brahmanic or 
Upanishadic sources, and to these we shall give fur- 
ther attention in our next chapter. Here after one or 
Uvo necessary preliminary matters have been dealt 
with, we shall confine ourselves to inquiring into those 
elements of the Sankhya system which can be found 
in the Upanishads. 

The exact force of the word, sankhya, as applied 
to the system is somewhat uncertain. The term is 
derived from sankhya, which means either number, or 
summing up, enumeration. The word, sankhya, is then 
most naturally explained as a system which is concer- 
ned with number or enumeration. But the word is 
sometimes used in the sense of reasoning, and some of 
the earlier accounts of the Sankhya system take this 
as its primary force, interpreting the Sankhya as first 
of all a ‘ rationalistic ’ system, as contrasted with the 
authoritarian Vedanta.^ While this receives a certain 
support from the lower value which the Kiirika gives 
to Scriptural authority as compared with percep- 
tion and inference,^ it is scarcely borne out by the 
predominant usage of the word. An examination of the 
system makes it clear in what sense the Sankhya may 
be considered a system of enumeration, for one of 
its most characteristic features is the frequency 
with which lists are given, which are indicated 
by certain numbers. In calling the system the 
.Sankhya, then, we may understand that this enu- 

teachings, the leading conceptions of the Sankhya philosophy. The authors 
of the Upanishads did not all think alike. Some of them threw out sugges- 
tions capable of being worked into the Sankhya system, though they did not 
themselves reach it. When the Sankhya claims to l)e a system based on the 
Upanishads, there is .some justification for it, though the main tendency of 
the Upanishads is radically opposed to its dualism. The realistic tendencies 
of the Upanishads receive emphasis in the Sankhya conception of the uni- 
verse.’ 

^ So Davies, Hindu Philosophy, pp. v, 9. Note the title of Garbe’s 
book, Die Samkhya-philosophie,eine Darsiellung des Indischen Rational- 
ismus. 

“ cf. chap, iii, pp. 67-71. * 
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merative character of the system was meant to be 
emphasized.^ 

We may gain some light for the understanding of 
the term from what is probably the oldest occurrenQe 
of the word in Sanskrit literature, viz. in Svetasvatanx 
6. 13. The verse runs: 

Him who is the constant among the inconstant, the intelli- 
gent among intelligences, 

The One among many, who grants desires, 

That Cause, attainable by sankhya-yoga — 

By knowing God, one is released from all fetters." 

In later times, the word saiik/iya-yoga was under- 
stood as a copulative compound, and in the Bliag;avad- 
gita^ as well as elsewhere in the Mah'dbharata the 

* 'J'his is the view of Oklentierg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden imd die 
Anfdn^e der Buddhismus, p. 298: ‘vSiinkhya bedeutet das von der Zai.) 
Beherrsdite, nadi der Zalil Bestimmte. . . . Man tragt Sor£{e,die Katejijoricn 
mit deiien man arlieiten, in fasten Reihen anfziizaliicn, bestimmt zii wissen, 
aus wie vielen ( Jliedern, nkht mehr nnd uicht weniger, jede Keihe bestelit.’ 

Monier- Williams, Set nskrit- English Dictionary^ s.v. Sahkhya, defines it 
as the ‘ n«anae of one of ttie three j?reat divisions of Hindu philosojVny, so 
called either from “discriminating^’ in general, <;r, more probably, from 
“ reckoning up” or “ enumerating” twenty-five Tattvas or true entities,’ 

Winteruitz, vol. Ill, p. 448, n. 2 defines it in the same sense : ‘ Sahkhya 
(von “ Zahl”) bedeutet “Aufzahlung.sphi]o.sophie ” weil Aufzalil- 

ungen (Kinteilungeii, Klassifikationen, wie die 3 (Innas, die 25 Prinzipien, 
uswOfiir dieses System liesonders diarakteristisdi sind ’ and quotes (iarhe as 
supporting this opinion. He also adds that Jacobi who previously held that 
it meant merely reflection or dcli!x*ration now holds that it means ‘ Auf/.i'dil 
ungsphilosophie ’ in dem vSiniie der ‘ Hestimmimg des Begrilfsumfangi s 
diirch Aufzalihmg des in ihra Enthaltencn 

Keith also appears to have inrKliiied his position somewhat. In hi- 
Sdmkhya System (19.18) p. 33, in referring to a passage from the Afahd- 
bhdrata (12. 300) he said : ‘ This passage i.s of importance also in showing the 
original force of tlie terms vSahkhya and Yoga : the first must refer not 
merely to the enumeration of principles but to reflective reasoning.’ But in 
his Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and the Upanishads (1925) he 
agrees with Oldenberg to whom he refers in holding that the name,Sahkhya, 
means ‘ examination,’ * calculation,’ or ‘ description by enumeration of c:f>n- 
stituents,’ but adds that by this is not meant a mere counting, but rather 
careful examination of the elements of the process of development from the 
absolute. 

Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 249, retains the older view 
that the system was so named from the fact that it arrives at its conclusion^ 
by means of theoretical investigation and rejects the derivation of the term 
from sahkhya meaning ‘ number At the same time he adds references t'> 
the Mahdbhdraia (12. 11393, 11409, 11410) where Sahkhya is as 5 .sociatcd 
with parisahkhydna or exhaustive enumeration. 

* Hfime’s translation modified. “ Gild, 2. 39, 3. 8, 5. 4, 5, etc. 
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Sankhya and the Yoga are spoken of as two ways of 
gaining release, although it is emphasized that there 
is no essential contradiction between them. That 
the saiikhya no definite system is meant in the 
Svetasvaiara is clear from the parallel in 1.3 where 
instead of sdnkhya-yoga we have dhydna-yo^a, and 
certainly the Svetasvaiara' s theology is not such 
ns to lend countenance to an atheistic system, such 
as we find the classical Sankhya to be. Hut in 
interpreting the w'ord sdnkhya-yoga- it would seem 
not impossible that we have originally not a copu- 
lative but a descriptive compound, and that we 
should translate not ‘ di.scrimination and abstraction’, 
but ‘ enumerative yoga’, i.e. a system of meditation in 
which successive ideas are meditated upon. Such a 
view is favoured not only by the fact that sdiikhya is an 
adjectival form, luit by the close connexion of the 
Svetdsvatara with the Katka, where, in 3. 10-13, 
precisely such a kind of Yoga is recommended. This 
connexion with the Katka holds true not merely in 
general for the whole Upanishad, but specially for this 
particular verse, since the first two lines are quoted 
from Katka, .3. 13, while the expression sdkkkya-yoi^a- 
adkiframya bears a striking relation to adkydt»ta-yoy;a- 
adkiy;ama of Katka, 2. 12. The latter is certainly a 
descriptive compound.’ It is also most probable that 
the evolutionary series found in Katka, 3. 10. 11 and 
6. 7-8 forms the hi.storical starting point of the principles 
of the Sankhya.' It would seem, then, by no means 
improbable that in its original sense the .Saiikhya was 
a method of meditation in which increasing degrees of 
abstraction were gained by reflecting successively 
upon a series of steps leading up to a supreme first 
principle, and that as an aid to this a definite number 


' cf. also the similarly formed expressions, karma-yo^a and bhakti-yojia. 
Karraa-yojja is the yo^a which aaisists in works, not works and yoj^a. 
''similarly, is the yoga which consists in bhakti. 

* cf. Keith, 535. 
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of steps was fixed upon, so that the person practising 
meditation might not lose account of any of the stages 
through which he should pass. With this enumerative 
conception of meditation agrees the emphasis put j,n 
the Svetdsvatara upon enumerations, as in 1. 4, 5 and 
in 6. 3. 

Whether we are^ justified in considering the 
Sahkhya-yoga of the Svetdsvalara as merely a special 
kind of yoga, or whether we must think of Sahkhya 
and Yoga as two processes which together lead to the 
goal, the connexion between the two systems remained 
very close both in the epic philosophy and in later 
history. They did however, become in some degree 
separate systems, and we are here concerned only to 
trace the origins of the former. As we have said, we 
do not find that the Upanishads at any point definitely 
teach the Sahkhya system. But in a considerable 
number of cases we do find doctrines taught which 
were later taken up and included in the Sahkhya. 
We shall consider these premonitions of the developed 
philosophy under the following heads : {a) its dualism ; 
{b) its doctrine of evolution ; (r) its doctrine of 

the gunas ; and (d) its psychological and physical 
ideas. 

As we have previously noticed, the main doctrine 
of the Upanishads is monistic and not dualistic. Yet 
occasionally we come upon the presence of ideas or 
expressions which are capable of interpretation in a 
dualistic sense. In fact, it is possible to trace the 
origins of such ideas even further back in Veclic 
antiquity. Purusha, as wc have seen, was known to 
the Rigveda, and the Satapatha Drahmana gives us a 
hint of prakriti.' Macdonell finds in the Creation 
Hymn of the Rigveda^ ‘ the starting point' of the 
natural philosophy which developed into the Sahkhya 
system and while this view of the hymn is denied by 

> eft Keith, p. 483. “ 10. 129. = Vedic Reader, p. 207- 
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Radhakrishnan,^ the latter finds the equivalents of the 
Sahkhya purusha and prakriti in other Vedic hymns, 
notably in 10. 82. 5-6. Without delaying over the 
ijather uncertain suggestions which these references 
afford, we turn to the passages in the Upanishads 
which contemplate dualism as furnishing at least a 
partial account of the world. Perhaps the oldest of 
these is contained in Brih. 1. 4. 6, where the creation 
of the gods, Agni (identical with fire) and Soma (here 
identified with seed), is discussed. Soma is further 
identified with food, and Agni with the eater of food.“ 
The declaration is then made: ‘Truly, this universe 
is the same as food and the eater of food.’ It is certain 
that no great stress can be put upon this pas.sage 
in its original context as teaching a dualistic view, 
since it is intended to represent only a certain 
stage of creation, and the one being, whether Atman 
or Brahma, is clearly put at the beginning of the 
process. But the pas.sage appears to have had its 
influence in later texts, and we seem to have an echo 
of it in the grotesque statement of the seer of the 
Taittiriya^ that man is both food and the eater of food. 
Perhaps further influence is to be .seen in the 
statement of the Kat/ia* where the soul is called 
the ‘eater’ or ‘enjoyer’ {bhoktri),^ and in the 
Svetdsvafara where the individual soul and matter 
are repeatedly contrasted as the ‘ enjoyer ’ and 
the ‘ enjoyed ’ {bhoklri and bhogya or bliogdrtfia).’^' 
In all these passages the monistic trend of thought is 
clear, and the dualism is suggested only to be set 
aside. But by the time of the Maitri it is evident that 
the Brihaddranyaka text had been given a distinctly 

’ Indian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 102. One might also object that to call 
tlie Sankhya system a system of ‘ natural philosophy ’ is liable to {^ive a 
somewhat misleading impression. The Sank hya’s ‘ nature ’ Is very different 
I'rom that known to modern science. 

* cf. the idea of the gastric fire, Agni Vaii^vanara, in Brih. S. 9. 1. 

“ See p. 113 and Tail. 3. 10 (6). * Katha, 3. 4. 

® This term for the individual soul became standard in later Vedantic 
usage. • &uet. 1. 9. 12. * 
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Sankhyan interpretation ; and this Upanishad at 6. 10 
gives a lengthy explanation of it in Sankhyan terms, 
identifying food with prakriti, and the eater of food 
with purusha, while at the same time in the succeeding 
sections he maintains that food is but a form of 
Brahma/ 

Whether we are to trace the fact to this same early 
passage or not, one of the striking features of Yajna- 
valkya’s thought is his drastic sundering of subject 
and object in consciousness. It is true that m a 
higher state of consciousness, Yajhavalkya believes 
this duality to be overcome, but he thinks it is funda- 
mental to our ordinary conscious life. ‘ For where 
there is, as it were, duality, there one sees the other; 
there one smells the other ; there one hears the other; 
there one speaks to the other ; there one thinks of the 
other ; there one understands the other.’'' This duality 
of subject and object remains the fundamental feature 
of the Sahkhya .system, with this modification, that 
while in Yajnavalkya the knowdng subject is but one, 
and alone has complete reality, the Sahkhya contem- 
plates an indefinite number of knowdng subjects, and 
regards the object as having equal reality wdth the 
subject. The purusha, however, keeps the same attri- 
bute of being a mere inactive spectator, which the 
Atman has in Yajnavalkya, and every active part of 
the empirical person is considered to be a development 
of prakriti. In the same manner, both are incapable 
of any positive description.* 

W’e must regard this similarity between the view 
of Yajnavalkya and the Sahkhya as of primary 
importance for the understanding of the Sahkhya 
system, since the early date of the Yajnavalkya 
passages as compared with any trace in the Upanishads 

^ cf. K<dthy^Sdmkhya System^ p. 8. * Brih, 4. 5, 15. 

® For Yajnavalkya’s doctrine of the unknowability of the Atraan, st f 
chapter iv. For the Sahkhya doctrine see especially Kdrikd 19. Tliv- 
similarity of view between Yajnavalkya and the Sahkhya is well brought our 
by Keith', RPV. p. 536 and Sdthkhya System, pp. 76 ff. 
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of definite Sankhya doctrines makes it extremely 
improbable that we have here any adjustment of 
monism to dualistic views brought in from without. 
Ip the later Upanishads it is possible to argue that 
Sankhya doctrines were already current and that the 
Upanishads in their use of terms and ideas, which 
were at least later characteristic of the Sankhya, were 
merely taking them over from a system already existing, 
and altering them to suit their own purposes. In our 
own opinion this argument can be successfully 
maintained only in the case of the Mailri since the 
passages which show similarity to Sankhya views in 
the Ktit/ia, Svctdsvatara^ Mimda/ca, and PraSna, while 
they of course admit of explanation on the hypothesis 
that they are adaptations from a previously existing 
Sankhya, can also be explained on the supposition, 
that they form a natural development of Upanishadic 
views, and were later made use of by the Sankhya.' 
Inasmuch as we have no definite proof of the existence 
of a Sankhya system which denied the absolute until 
a period certainly later than these Upanishads, it 
appears that the hypothesis making fewest assumptions 
will be that which considers that the later Sankhya 


^ It i.s imintained by Kiinie, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, pp. 8, 9, 
tiiat the later QpanLshads must liave kncnvii the vSahkhya system, and tluit 
llie represents a definite attempt to harmonize Vedilnta and 

Sankhya views. But it ainnot l)e said that a proof is fully made out from 
tiie evidence which he brings forward. In his tiuotations from the 
Phando^ya, Katha, Mundaka, cixal Prasna, he merely .shows the similarity 
lietweeii these passaj^es and the Sankhya, without trying to show the 
latter's priority. There is most evidence in the ca.se of the SveUisvatara, 
and if svabhava at G. 1 were really a Sahkhyan term, or demonstrably 
equivalent with prakriti, we would have good reason for believing that the 
system was here being opposed. But tlie d(.>ctrine which i.s combated 
appears rather to be Buddhist, cf. Keith, RPV, pp. SvSO, 551, Radha- 
krishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 5J1. We have alreatly seen other 
indications that the Upanishad is not remote from Buddhist tendencies (p. 195). 
'J'he verse at :SveL 4. 5 does have a very Sahkhyan appearance, but even if 
the two he-goats are interpreted as individual souls, this is not necesvSarily 
irreconcilable with the Vedantic position. See Keith, Sdrhkhya System, 
p. U ; RPV, p. 540, In the latter pkice Keith gives his judgment that ‘ the 
^iew that the Svetas vatara Upanishad past-dates the Sankhya system cannot 
be supported on any cogent ground ’. • 
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was influenced by these passages of the Upanishads. 
rather than that which assumes that there was a 
Sankhya system (for which we have no other evidence) 
which antedated these Upanishads and influenced 
them to introduce its terms. We shall have to 
consider the origin of the Sankhya more fully in our 
next chapter, but it seemed desirable to call attention 
here to the evidence which may be gathered from tlie 
connexion of the view of Yajnavalkya with the 
Sankhya. 

To return to the consideration of views and 
expressions in the Upanishads which might possibly 
be given a dualistic interpretation, we note that while 
the Svetasvatara normally maintains that there are 
three primary forms of reality, it sometimes makes 
statements which appear to limit these forms to two, 
although the additional member is in each case 
immediately supplied. Thus in &vet. 1. 8 the contrast 
is made between the perishable and the imperishable, 
the manifest and the unmanifest, ‘ but it immediately 
adds that both are supported by the Lord. In the 
following verse, the supreme and individual souls form 
a similarly contrasted pair, which are described as the 
knowing and the unknowing, the omnipotent and the 
impotent, but prakriti is again added to the group. 
We have already called attention to the contrast of 
enjoyer and enjoyed ; and this appears to be implied 
in the illustrations of the he-goat and the she-goat," 
and of the birds and the sweet fruit of the tree ' 
While the Svetasvatara does not mean to teach dualism, 
its three principles are thus frequently spoken of in 
such a way that it is very easy to find a single verse 
which appears to limit the number of principles to 

‘ cf. Katha, 3. 11, where the unnmnifest [avyaktd) is made a member td" 
the series of evolution. 

* &vet. 4. 5. For the interpretation of this verse .see chap. vi. p. 196 ; and 
cf. Maitri, 6. 19, \ 3 of Hume’s translation. 

• &vii. 4. 6, 7. 
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two ; but this temporary dualism is quite as frequently 
one of the supreme and the individual soul as of the 
individual soul and matter. 

The result of our study of the roots of dualism in 
the Upanishads is, then, that while we have found no 
passage which in its context appears intended to teach 
a du^istic view, we have discovered, especially in the 
teachings of Yajnavalkya, suggestions from which a 
dualistic doctrine might be developed, and we have 
found real points of similarity between his view of the 
Atman and the Sahkhya view of purusha ; the contrast 
between food and the eater of food, or between enjoyer 
and enjoyed furnishes similar ground for a distinction 
between subject and object ; while ^the separation of 
reality into three categories in the Svetasvalam needs 
only to be made absolute in order to have a close 
approximation to the theistic Sahkhya of the epic, and, 
with the removal of the hypothesis of a creative God, 
to approach the atheistic classical system. 

We turn next to one of the most characteristic 
features of the classical Sahkhya, namely, its evolu- 
tionary series by which the psychical apparatus and 
the external world are made to develop from prakriti. 
According to^'iC Sankhya Karika^ the series is as 
follows; frbm prakriti, which is also called avyakla, 
the undiscriminated, arises the principle known as the 
Great One {Mahal) or Intellect {Btidd/ti) ; from this 
egoity {ahahkara)] from this there is a twofold deve- 
lopment — on the one hand to the five subtle elements 
(lanmdim) which in turn p>-oduce the five gross 
elements {bhuta)\ and on the other hand to the mind 
{manas) and the ten functions or faculties {imlriya), five 
of which are functions of sensation, while the remaining 
five are functions of action. There is much in this 
list which is in need of explanation, but in view of its 
difficulty, we postpone any attempt at interpretation 


* K&rikas 22 £E. 
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until the following chapter. We merely add that it will 
be found that this series consists of twenty-four prin- 
ciples, which with the inclusion of purusha, (which 
is ‘ neither producing nor produced ’ * and hence 
stands outside the series), makes twenty-five principles 
in all. The Sahkhya is frequently described from 
this fact as a system of twenty-five principles, while 
its companion, the Yoga, which adds an Isvara or 
creative god, is similarly indicated as a system of 
twenty-six principles. 

We will now endeavour to see what approximations 
to this series of development are to be found in the 
Upanishads. By far the most important passage to be 
considered in this connexion is the twice-repeated 
series of the Katha'^ which we have already to some 
extent examined in a previous chapter.^ The Kat/ia 
series is, however, simpler than that of the classical 
Sankhya, and its most striking difference is that it 
carries the development upwards beyond the avyakta 
or prakriti to the purusha, so that the entire develop- 
ment is in the KaUia but a single line. In the Sahkhya, 
on the contrary, the purusha is separated from the 
series of development and instead of being regarded 
as a single absolute, is divided into an indefinite 
number of independent souls. In the remainder of 
the list there is a considerable degree of similarity, 
although there is confusion as to details. The relation- 
ship can perhaps best be seen from the table ; 


ClaSvSical Sankhya 

! Katiia, 3. 10-1 1 

1 Katha, 6. 7-8 

Prakriti or Avyakta j 

i Avyakta 

i Avyakta 

Mahat or Buddhi 

1 Maha Atman 

i Maha Atman 

Ahankara 

i Buddhi 

I Sattva 

Indriyas and Manas 

Manas 

j Manas 

(fine and gross 

Objects of sense (ar/ha) 

j Indriyas 

element) 

1 

Indriyas ! 

i 


* mriU 3. ‘ Katha, 3. 10-13, 6. 7-8. “ Chap, vi, p. 190 f. 
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The similarity between the Sankhya and the Katha 
series is so great that the conclusion that there is some 
kind of historical connexion can hardly be avoided. 

We have already pointed out the relation between 
the Katha series and that of Chand. 6. 8. 6. It remains 
to refer to a few instances of similar lists in the later 
Upanishads. In Mund. 1. 1. 8-9 we have a series of 
Brahma, food (= avydkritam^ matter, according to 
Sankara), breath, mind, and ‘ T ruth, the worlds, im- 
mortality, too, in works ’ (cf. bhutas of the Sankhya). 
Again in Mund. 2. 1. 2-3 we have the series: 
Furusha (the Imperishable, akshara), breath, mind, 
sense, and elements. The Prasna'^ also has a list 
which includes the Sahkhyan principles, although it 
is somewhat more extensive. In it we have first the 
five elements, then the ten functions, the mind {mauas), 
intellect {hudd/ii), egoity {ahafikdra), thought {citta), 
light [iejas), breath {prana), and finally the supreme 
Atman. We may perhaps find a hint of the Sankhya 
categories in the list of Svel. 1. 8. where we have 
conception {sahkalpa), egoity {ahahkdra), intellect 
{buddhi) and Atman. 

As pointed out above, the number twenty-five is a 
characteristic number in connexion with the Sankhya 
principles. It is not impossible that a fondness for the 
number twenty-five may have antedated the particular 
list of principles which was accommodated to it. This 
number, like some others, enters into many mystic 
ideas of the Brahmanas, where Prajapati, seed, and the 
human body are all said to be twenty-five fold. In 
particular, the human body is often said to consist of 
twenty-five parts, since it mcludes ten fingers, ten toes, 
four limbs, and a trunk (Atman). The Atman is thus 
said to be the twenty-fifth.“ In the Upanishads in 

* PraSna, 4. 8 ; cf. 6. 4. 

* See Satapatha Brahmana, 7.3. 1. 43, 8. 4. 3, 17 ; cf. also 6. 2. 1. 23, 
1. 1. 44, 9. 3. 3. 19 and Keith, Samkhya System, p. 48 f. There are also 

similar references in the Sdnkhdyana Brahmana, . 
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spite of much numerical allegorizing, especially on the 
number five,‘ the number twenty-five does not occur. 
But in Brih. 4. 4. 17 we have a verse which at least as 
early as the composition of the Vedanta Sutra^ was 
interpreted by some as referring to the twenty-five 
principles of the Sahkhya system. The verse says 
that the ‘ five five-peoples ’ (panca pancajana) are 
established in Brahma. According to Sankara, the 
Sankhyas interpreted the ‘five five-peoples’ as meaning 
twenty-five peoples or principles. He himself explains 
that the expression means no more than five peoples, 
and he interprets this in accordance with the Sutra as 
meaning breath, the eye, the ear, food, and the mind. 
In the commentary on the Brihadaranyaka which has 
come down under his name, the five peoples are 
otherwise explained as five classes of divine beings, or 
as the four castes with the outcastes. Whatever the 
detailed explanation may be, it is quite likely that 
Sankara is correct in his contention that panca 
pancajana means only five peoples and not twenty- 
five,‘‘ but even granting this, it is easy to see how this 
obscure phrase would have suggested the number 
twenty-five as especially important. 

W'e turn next to the Sahkhya doctrine that 
prakriti and its evolutes are possessed of three quali- 
ties or gunas, which are called sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
The exact interpretation of these names is again 
puzzling, since the place of the gunas in the Sahkhya 
doctrine seems to demand something which can be 
understood in a cosmic sense, while the gunas are 
ordinarily given a psychological meaning. Deferring 
this question for fuller answer until our next chapter, 
we note that the first Upanishad in which they appear 
prominently is the Svetdsvatara, while they are not 
given their usual names until the Maitri. One of the 

* There are five elements, five functions of perception, five functions * 
action, the sacrifice is five-fold, etc. See especially Svet. 1. 5. 

* V,S. 1. 4. 11 ff. " cf. the name of the tribe, Pancala. 
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most important passages is Svet. 4. 5, which we have 
already had occasion to refer to as capable of a 
Sahkhyan interpetation. It will be recalled that this 
passage speaks of prakriti as a she-goat (or the Unborn 
female) which is red and white and black. These 
three colours were interpreted by the Sankhyas as 
referring to the gunas of their system.^ ‘ The red is 
rajas (passion) because it naturally makes red {mhjayati, 
put into agitation) ; the white is sattva (essence, 
goodness) because it naturally makes light; the black 
is tamas (darkness) because it naturally darkens. On 
the other hand, it seems clear that there is a connexion 
between this verse and Chand. 6. 4. In that passage it 
is taught that various things consist of three parts, 
namely of heat, water and food (earth). These are 
said to be respectively of a red, white and black colour. 
The similarity both of the colours themselves, and of 
the order in which they are mentioned seems too great 
to be accidental. In the Chando^ya it is said that 
reality ‘is just the three forms (rufia) so that from 
these three constituents all things can be made. It is 
clear that we have here a rudimentary doctrine of 
elements, since the later list accepted these three 
while they added the more subtle elements, air and 
space. Just what the significance of the gunas is in the 
Svetasvaiara is harder to determine. While the passage 
which we have just examined assigns the gunas to 
prakriti, an earlier passage in the Upanishad" speaks 
of the gunas of god, while another ’ assigns them to 
the individual soul. The gunas are definitely stated 
to be three in number.* They appear to play a part in 
the creation and destruction of the world, since the 
absence of the gunas appears to bring about the 
disappearance of the world.® The gunas are said to 
conceal God or his self-power® and in this we may 

' For the Sahkhya interpretation, see K.S. 1. 4. 8-10. “ ^vct. 1. 3. 

“ ibid. 5. 7. * ibid. S. 7. ef. also 4. 5, and perhaps 6. 3. 
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perhaps have an echo of Brih. 1. 6. 3 where the Atman 
is said to be the Immortal veiled by the real. ‘ Pi ana 
truly, is the Immortal. Name and form are the real. 
By them this prana is veiled .’ '' 

Beside the Chandogya passage which has been 
discussed, an attempt to find the doctrine of the gunas 
in the older literature has been made in connexion 
with Atharvaveda, 10. 8. 43. This is from one of the 
Skambha hymns, and is difficult to interpret. We 
give the verse in Whitney and Lanman’s translation : ■' 
‘ The lotus-flower of nine doors, covered with three 
strands {gund ) — what soulful prodigy {yakshd) is in it, 
that the brahman-knovvers know.'*’ There is little 
question but that by the lotus-flower of nine doors the 
human body with its nine orifices is meant,'' and 
although it is not certain that guna can have the 
meaning of quality in the older Vedic literature, 
Whitney is inclined to that opinion.’* Lanman, how- 
ever, appears to dissent from this judgment, and 
refers to Garbe, who understands the three gunas of 
this passage to be the skin, nails and hair." ^^Hiat- 
ever the original force of this passage may have been, 
it seems likely that this hymn was familiar to the 
seers of the Upanishads, and its phraseology may 
have had some influence upon the formation of the 
later doctrine. 

In the Mailri the gunas are expressly said to 
belong to nature but not the soul," and their classical 
names are given, although not always in a very clear 


’ A further resemblance between this pas.sage and the Svetas vatara 
may be noted in that the Atman is Sfxid to be a triad although it is also one. 
While no connexion can be traced between the particular members of the 
triad here and the tliree principles of the iSvetdsvatara, the numerical .scheme 
may have been taken over. 

® W. ]). Whitney, Atharva Veda, Translation and Notes, p. 601. 

“ cf. the similar figure of the body as the nine-gated city in Svei, 3.1H. 
* ‘ The three gunas are probably the three temperaments familitir 
tinder that name later.’ 

® Whitney, Atharva Veda, p. 1045. 

» mitri, 3. 2, 6. 10, 7. 1. 
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way.' It is likely, however, that the Maitri is borrow- 
ing its views from the classical Sahkhya, and if this is 
true, the Upanishad does not have the interest of an 
original source of the doctrine. 

Our final task in connexion with the investigation 
of the origins of the Sahkhya will be to trace certain 
particular physical or p.sychological conceptions which 
found a place in the classical system to their sources 
in the Upanishads. In other instances we have not 
undertaken to investigate these details, since the 
connexion of the other systems with the Upanishads 
is sufficiently clear. But since there is some 
possible question as to the origin of the Sahkhya, it 
seems best to investigate these matters also as far as 
possible. 

We have already had something to .say in regard to 
the history of prakriti in the Upanishads, and we have 
seen that although this word and the closely allied 
pradhana do not appear before the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad, the conceptions for which they stand are 
already implied to some extent in the teachings of 
Yajnavalkya. It may be added that a verse of the 
Kat/uv describing Aditi as arising together with life 
and entering into the secret place of the heart has 
been traditionally interpreted as referring to prakriti,* 
but it is difficult to see much connexion between the 
two conceptions beyond identity of gender. 

In our investigation of the second member of the 
Kat/ia series of evolution which is known as Maha or 
Buddhi, we ventured to refer to Brih. 4. 4. 22 as 
furnishing a possible key to interpretation. It is 
evident, however, that in other lists something with 
more of a cosmic significance is needed, and in the 

^ llius in Maitri^ 3. 5 tamas and rajas are described at Jeng^th, but no 
mention is made of sattva. In 5. 2 all three are mentioned by name, and 
they are identified with the three members of the Hindu Trinity — Rudra 
with tamas, Brahma with rajas, and Vishnu with sattva. 

> Kaiha, 4. 7. 

* See Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, p. 354. • 
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SvelasvalaravfthQzr of the Great Primeval Person,' 
and of a demiurge, Hiranyagarbha, the Golden Germ, 
who is the first born of creation.® In Hiranyagarbha 
we see a reference to Rigveda, 10. 121, where he 
praised as the creator of the world and as identical with 
Prajapati. In the ^vetasvatam he .seems to be thought 
of as the same as Brahma in 6. 18, and very possibly 
as identical with the red seer (Jcapild) in 5. 2. It is 
true that this latter verse has been interpreted to mean 
Kapila, the reputed founder of the Sankhya system, 
but it is more likely that it was intended first as a 
mythological designation of the demiurge, and was 
later understood as referring to a human founder.® It 
is possible that an earlier reference in the Upanishads 
to this being is to be discovered in Kaus/i. 1. 7, where 
mention is made of a ‘great .seer consisting of the 
sacred word, but the passage is too fragmentary for us 
to gather from it much significance. 

In the KatJia series, the term buddhi or intellect 
appears as an alternative or supplemental step for 
the great. It is first introduced in the parable of the 
chariot in Kat/ia, 3. 3, and is there distinguished from 
manas or mind by representing intellect as the driver 
of the chariot, while mind is the reins, i.e. the organ 
by which the decision of the intellect is carried out. 
In 3. 12, buddhi is said tq_be the means by which seers 
are able to behold the Atman. In the Svelasvatara 
there are repeated prayers for clear intellect, and this 
is thought to be within the gift of Hiranyagarbha, who. 
as we have seen, corresponds to the second step of the 
Sankhya series. 

The third step of the classical Sankhya is ahahkara, 
the I-principle, or egoity. This is not found in the 
Katjta series. The word appears in Chand. 7. 25. 1 
where it appears to be treated as identical with the 

> Svet. 3 . 19 . > 3 . 4 , 4 . 12 . 

® We have already seen how the origin of doctrines in the Upauishath^ 
is frequently traced to divine sources, in particular to Prajapati. 
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Atman. In Svet. 5. 8 it is mentioned as one of the 
qualities of the Self, but it, along with sahkalpa or 
conception, is put on a lower level as compared with 
buddhi or intellect. 

* Manas or mind is a word of very frequent occur- 
rence in the early Upanishads. It is sometimes 
regarded as on a level with the special senses, while 
sometimes it is placed above them. It is not only 
connected with perception but also with volition, and 
may be thought of as taking the impressions of the 
senses and forming from them ideas, while on the 
other hand it transforms the ideas into resolves. 

Various lists of the indriyas or senses are given in 
the Upanishads. They include not merely the func- 
tions of perception, but also the functions of action. 
A list, substantially the same as that of the Sahkhya, 
is to be found already in Brih. 2. 4. 11, which merely 
adds the mind and heart to the later number. The 
term, indriya, is first used in Kaush. 2. 15. The 
precise list of the Sahkhya is first found in Pi'asna, 
4. 2, 8. _ 

The earliest mention of fine elements is in Chatid. 
6. 5 where the elements, earth, water, and fire, which 
we have already noticed above are said each to consist 
of three parts, namely, coarse, medium, and fine. They 
are then said to constitute appropriate parts of the 
human body. A further development of this thought 
is to be seen in Prasna^ 4. 8, which has the full list of 
five elements, including wind and space, but dis- 
tinguishes between the substance itself and its elements 
{mdtra). Thus we have earth and the elements of earth, 
water and the elements of water, etc. This is doubt- 
less the origin of the term, hm-mdtra (literally, having 
that as its element) which we find definitely given in 
Maitri, 3. 2, where the body is said to consist of the 
tan-matras and the gross elements {maha-bhutas). 

As to the development of the conception of the 
elements themselves, we have already had sornething 
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to say in an earlier chapter.^ The five elements of 
the SMkhya are already found in Tait. 2. 1, although 
other ideas are there added. An explicit list of five 
gross elements is given in Ait. 3. 3. 

The twenty-fifth principle of the Safikhya, purusha, 
has already been sufficiently discussed in connexion 
with the dualism of the system. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PLURALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE SANKHYA KARIKA 

In our treatment of the Sahkhya it appears 
desirable to make some change from the method 
which we have employed in the discussion of the 
other systems. There we have first presented our 
view of the factors which tend to explain the produc- 
tion of the system, so far as we have been able to 
grasp them, and only after examining in this way the 
historical significance of the system have we entered 
upon its detailed explanation. This method was made 
possible by the fact that in each case the preceding 
chapter had detailed the beginnings of the system in 
the Upanishads and we were thus enabled to give at 
least a preliminary view of the thought which was 
later elaborated with greater fulness. The same 
method hardly seems possible in the case of the 
Sahkhya, since, as we have seen, the main outlines of 
this system can scarcely be made out in the Upani- 
shads, even though the greater part of its material can 
be clearly traced there. The questions as to the 
historical origin and significance of the Sahkhya are 
moreover particularly difficult. It appears necessary, 
then, that before we enter upon a discussion of these 
questions, we should have some idea of the main 
outlines of the system itself. We propose, therefore, 
to reverse our earlier procedure, and to give first our 
account of the teachings of the Sdnk/iya Kdrikd, and in 
the latter part of our chapter to take account of the 
questions which bear upon the origin and significance 
of this system. 

We choose the Sahkhya Kdrikd instead ®f the 
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later commentaries as the basis of our account since 
the main lines of the system are laid down by the 
Kdrika, and since this work is in itself sufficiently 
intelligible for our purposes. The Veddttta Sutras, as 
we have seen, were so obscure that several quite 
different philosophical .systems could be based upon 
them. But the Kdrika is so definite and precise in its 
teaching that in spite of differences in small details, it 
cannot be said that the commentaries of Gaudapada or 
Vacaspatimisra represent any very radical departure 
either from it or from each other. A greater degree of 
difference can be seen in the Sank liya-p^ravacatia-su Ira 
and its commentary, but these works are so late as to 
fall into quite another period than that with which we 
have been concerned. It appears then to be sufficient 
for our treatment of the Sahkhya system that we 
should explain the views of the Kdrika, adding where 
useful the explanations of it given by the two older 
commentaries. 

The Kdrika itself is, in spite of the ob.scurities 
which the system itself presents, an admirably clear 
and logically arranged treatise. After an introductory 
section on the purpose and logical foundations of the 
system, ‘ it enters into a discussion of its fundamental 
metaphysical categories, namely, primary matter, its 
evolutes, and spirits, together with proofs of their 
existence." The next section deals with the process 
of the evolution of the world from prakriti, or matter, 
and this proves to be largely a discussion of questions 
of psychology.^ This continues into an enumeration 
of the states or conditions (d/idva) which lead either 
to bondage or to relea.se.'* A brief discussion of 
cosmology follows,” and the final section of the original 
work give's the Sahkhya doctrine of release.” The 
brief appendix, w'hich very possibly forms a later 


Kdrikas 1 - 6 . 
Karikds 7 - 21 . 


* Kdrikas 22 - 42 . 

* Kdrikas 43 - 52 . 


“ Kdrikas 53 - 56 . 
® Kdrikas 57 - 68 . 
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addition to the text, gives some account of the literary 
tradition of the Sankhya school/ 

The text shows the fondness for certain definite 
numbers which we have already stated to be character- 
istic of the system. Not only is the number five 
a favourite one in the lists of the fundamental 
principles of the system,* but there are five proofs for 
the existence of prakriti, five for the existence of 
purushas, five kinds of animal and vegetable life. Other 
favoured numbers are three and eight, and we find 
three kinds of pain, three fundamental categories, 
three means of proof, eight conditions which make a 
thing imperceptible, three gunas, three inner organs, 
eight conditions {b/idvas, also fifty), eight perfections 
{sidd/ii), eight classes of divine beings, etc. Doubtless 
by these numerical schemes the details of the system 
were more easily fixed in memory. 

The purpose of the Smk/iya Kdrikd is to furnish 
a way of escape from suffering. This is clearly stated 
in the first verse, and it is fully borne out by the 
character of the whole treatise. As compared with 
the Upanishads, where we found pessimism but 
slightly developed,* the Sahkhya’s pessimism is 
profound. Of the fifty states or conditions of life, 
forty-two are evil, while the remaining eight are 
of value merely because they are means to the attain- 
ment of release.* These baneful conditions cause the 
transmigration of the soul to a new body, while rebirth, 
in turn, brings with it the renewed development of 
the baneful conditions. Thus the wheel of transmigra- 
tion goes on in its endless course, unless the soul is 
able to find its means of release.* 

‘ Karikds 69-72. The analysis which I have j^iven follows that of 
Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. I, iii, p. 412. 

^ There are five or^jans of perception, five orj^ans of action, five fine 
elements, five coarse elements. 

“ This .statement must l)e altered in the case of the Maitri. But it is 
<^haracteristic that it is the Maitri which in other ways shows most affinities 
with both the Sankhya and Buddhism. 

* Karikds 43-51. “ Kdrikd 52. • 
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Both empirical means for removing misery and the 
Vedic religion are inadequate to the task of releasing 
the soul. Empirical means are insufficient, first, be- 
cause they give no promise of giving eternal freedom 
from suffering without the possibility of its return, 
and second, because they do not achieve precisely the 
result at which they aim, but in the very process of 
relieving misery pile up further consequences of their 
own. The Vedic ritual is equally ineffective. Its 
prescription of animal sacrifices involve the worshipper 
in impurity, the rewards which sacrificial works bring 
are not eternal, and it shares the fault of the empirical 
means of not securing precisely the result aimed at.‘ 

The true remedy for this misery is to be found in 
the discrimination of the three fundamental categories 
of the Sankhya, the fundamental substance, prakriti 
(also called avyakta, the unmanifest), its evolutes (also 
called vyakta the manifest), and the soul (purusha, also 
jna, the knower).® The effectiveness of this remedy 
lies not in any mere general value which the study of 
philosophy or the practice of contemplation may have, 
but in its specific effect in enabling the soul to become 
free of what is substantially a false opinion concern- 
ing its relationship with matter. Suffering in reality 
exists not in the soul but in matter, and the soul in 
its own nature is free from suffering. But matter 
would not be aware of its misery if it were not illumi- 
nated by the consciousness of the knowing soul. Hence 
the soul by knowing itself as totally distinct from 
matter becomes free from the delusion that it is suffer- 
ing. In matter, moreover, the suffering which exists 
in it when it is joined with the soul now becomes un- 
conscious. It is thus that we have the paradox that it 
is not the soul but matter which is ‘ saved ’. We shall 

* KdrikHs 1 , 2 . 

* cf. the Svetas vatar a where release also consists as in the Sankhya in 
the knowledge of three principles, although its three principles are somewhat 
different* from those of the Sankhya. 
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return to a consideration of the problems which are 
presented by this theory of release at a later point, but 
it seemed necessary to emphasize at the beginning 
this practical character of the whole philosophy. 

The Kdrika distinguishes, as we have seen, 
three fundamental categories, the unmanifested (pra- 
kriti), the manifested evolutes from prakriti, and 
the purusha; but since the evolutes from prakriti 
are of the same substance with it, and share 
some of its qualities, we are justified in reducing 
the number of primary kinds in the system 
to two. Prakriti is but one, the souls indefinite in 
number, while as we have seen in our previous 
chapter, the system numbers twenty-three evolutes 
from prakriti, although it is clear that at least some of 
these evolutes are conceived of as existing separately 
for each soul. The Kdrikd contains also another 
classification of its principles into that which evolves 
but is not evolved, viz. prakriti ; those which are both 
evolving and evolved, viz. mahat, ahankara, and the 
five fine elements ; those evolved but not evolving, viz. 
the ten indriyas with manas and the five gross 
elements ; and that which neither evolves nor is 
evolved, viz. purusha. This division, however, is of no 
special importance in the system.’ 

Prakriti is the fundamental basis of the empirical 
world. It cannot be known directly, since it is of too 
fine a nature to be perceived, but it must be inferred 
from its effects. According to the Sankhya theory 
of perception,’* there are no less than eight conditions 


^ I^eussen, AGP. vol/I, iii, p. 416, points out tliat this division is precisely 
pflrallel to that of Scotus Erij^ena in his work De Divisione Nalurce, where 
he distinguishes objects according as it may be said, creant, mm creantur ; 
creantur et creant ; creantur mn creant ; neqne creant negue creantur. 

^ Karikd, 7. 'I'he hindering conditions are ; too great remoteness, too 
^Teat nearness, destruction of the special sense concerned, inattention, 
fineness of the object, the interpasition of other objects, the overpowering 
presence of other objects (as when the stars become invisible because they 
are overpowered by the light of the sun), and confusion with many other 
-'amilar objects. • 
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which prevent a thing from being perceived, so that the 
fact that prakriti is invisible is no reason for doubting 
its existence. On the other hand the existence of 
prakriti must be inferred from the existence of its 
e volutes. 

This causal argument for this existence of prakriti 
demands that we should here take some account of the 
Sankhya theory of causation, which, like that of 
Sankara and Ramanuja, is called the sat-karya-vada., or 
true effect theory. The fundamental tenet of this view 
is that the effect pre-exists in the cause, so that in 
some .sense cause and effect are identical. But with 
this general understanding there is still considerable 
difference between the interpretations which the three 
schools put upon the doctrine. With Sankara, cause 
and effect are so completely identified that all 
difference is declared illu.sory. With Ramanuja there 
is a genuine development from cause to effect, so 
that the qualities of the cause and effect may differ, 
although the fundamental substance remains the same. 
In this respect the connexion between Ramanuja and 
the Sankhya doctrine is close, but in another there is 
considerable difference. For both schools of the 
Vedanta, Brahma is both a material and an efficient 
cause, and Brahma’s action as an efficient cau.se is 
explained by the fact that it possesses the nature of 
intelligence. The place of Brahma in the Vedanta 
scheme is in part filled by prakriti in the Sankhya, but 
prakriti is an unconscious principle,' and is conceived 
rather as a material than as an efficient cause. The 
relation of cause and effect is that between water and 
ice or steam, to use an illu.stration which is implied in 
the Kdrikd^ or it may be explained by the relation 
between clay and the pot, or the thread and the cloth, 
to use the stock expressions of later times.’ There is 
thus identity of substance between cause and effect. 


* Acetana, Karika 11. ’ Kdrikd 16. 

® cf. Kdrikd 67 for the figure of pottery. 
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although the Sahkhya does not maintain that their 
qualities are the same. The Kdrika devotes one stanza' 
to the proof of this doctrine, giving w'hat purport to be 
five different arguments for this position. Its first 
argument is that what is non-existent can have no 
power of causation, since the non-existent cannot be 
the subject of any action whatsoever. The cause must 
therefore be found in what already exists. The second 
argument is that the product is nothing else than the 
material of which it is composed. The third argues 
from the fact that not all effects come from a given 
cause, but only such effects as pre-exist in the cause. 
The fourth argument puts the third in another way, 
and maintains that the cause has only such effects as 
it is in fact capable of producing. The fifth argument 
restates the second, and says that the product is 
present in the cause as its material. Although these 
proofs may have no great convincing force, they at 
least enable us to come to a clearer understanding of 
the Sankhya view of the ultimate cause. Prakriti is 
the abiding entity which is capable of changes of 
appearance and quality, but which remains essentially 
unchanged. 

Prakriti is repeatedly said to be the cause of the 
world, and the manifested world its effects.’* That 
prakriti actually exists is shown by a series of 
arguments in Kdrikd 15. The point made by 
all of these is that no individual object can 
be the cause which is sought for. Individual 
objects are limited, while prakriti must be unlimit- 
ed. Individual objects are all analogous to each other, 
and hence no one of them can be put above the rest as 
a cause. Again, all individual things originate from a 
force {sakti), and they cannot themselves be that force. 
Finally, in spite of what was said above about the 
likeness between cause and effect, there must also be 


* Kdrikd 9 . 


Kdrikds 8 , 9 , 14 , 15 , 16 . 
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some difference between cause and effect, and since 
the whole empirical world is alike in being secondary, 
produced, effected, it cannot be the cause which is 
sought. For all these reasons a cause which will stand 
outside of the empirical world must be postulated. 
The obvious difficulty that such a reality is not known 
from experience is met, as we have seen, by pointing 
to the defects of the senses. 

The attributes of prakriti are set forth with meti- 
culous exactness by comparing it with its evolutes and 
with purusha. The evolved is said to be effected, not 
eternal, not all-pervasive, active, many, dependent, the 
sign (by which prakriti can be inferred), connected 
(with other evolutes), and secondary, while prakriti i.s 
on the contrary uncaused, eternal, all-pervasive, 
inactive, one, independent, that to which the logical 
sign points, unconnected with anything like itself, and 
primary. ‘ Both prakriti and its evolutes are contrasted 
with purusha by assigning to them a further series of 
attributes. They possess the three gunas, they are not 
discriminating (that is, they do not discriminate 
between themselves and purusha), they are objects 
not subjects, they are common in that they are the 
objects of many purushas and not merely of one, 
unconscious, and finally parts of the series of evolii- 
tion.“ While there is difficulty in the interpretation of 
individual members of these series of attributes, the 
main intention of the Karika is clear. Prakriti is the 
one substance, above the limitations of space and time, 
inactive, independent. The evolutes share in all the 
imperfections of the phenomenal world. Both are 
objects, in themselves unconscious, in contrast with 
the knowing subject, purusha. 

One of the attributes assigned to both the unmani- 
fest and the manifest is the possession of the three 
gu^as. Although this is taken by the Karikas as a 

« ^ Karika 10 . * Kdrikd 11 . 
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matter of course and in need of no special proof, it is 
one of the aspects of the system where it is least 
definite^ A certain amount of definition of the gunas 
is given by the KariknSy but even so their significance 
is far from clear. The gunas are, first, sattva (literally, 
being or goodness) second, rajas (literally, passion) and 
third, tamas (literally, darkness). It would seem that it 
is impossible to define the gunas as they are in them- 
selves, and that they can be known only through their 
effects upon man. It is said that the nature of sattva 
is pleasure, that of rajas is pain, and that of tamas is dull- 
ness or indifference. Again, their functions are said to 
be respectively illumination, activity, and restraint. 
Finally, sattva is the light (in weight) and the enlighten- 
ing, rajas is the active and moving, and tamas is the heavy 
and restraining.* Considering that prakriti is some- 
thing which is said to be unconscious, it would appear 
as if something more physical and less psychological 
were needed than is furnished by these definitions, 
and the notion of the Chandyoga' which makes fire, 
water, and food the three constituents of the world 
appears a much more rational scheme than that pro- 
vided by the K'drika? But it must be remembered 
that the presence of the gunas in prakriti is a matter 
of inference and not of observation ; in the second 
place, the evolutes of prakriti in the Sahkhya scheme 
are interpreted in the Kdrikd predominantly in 
psychological terms, although here again .something 
of a more cosmic status appears to be required; and 
finally, we note in the Sahkhya the same tendency to 
confuse the individual and the cosmic which we have 
already marked many times in the Upanishads. Some 
provision for physical qualities is perhaps intended in 
the description of sattva as light and tamas as heavy, 

* Kdrikds 12, 13. * Chdnd. 6. 4. 

* Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 113, n. 1, suggests tluit the gunas be 
interpreted as conditional being, energy, and inertia. See Keith, RPV . 
pp. 534, 535. 
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but the tendency is strong toward a psychological 
interpretation.* The relation of the gunas to each 
other is said by the Kdrikd to be similar to that of the 
parts of a lamp. This is interpreted by the comment- 
ators to mean the flame, the oil, and the wick, but this 
analogy does not add materially to our understanding. 

The theory of the gunas furnishes an explanation 
of the means by which the evolution of the world from 
prakriti takes place. In the state of prakriti the three 
gunas are in a state of equilibrium, so that although 
all three are present, no one of them is in evidence. 
Evolution from prakriti takes place through the di.s- 
turbance of this equilibrium, so that in every evolved 
thing there is too great or too little a share of one of 
the gunas or another. All the diversity of the world is 
to be explained as due only to the presence of a greater 
or lesser degree of each of the gunas. 

We come next to the Sankhya theory of souls. 
As contrasted with prakriti and its evolutes which are 
always object, the purusha is always subject, and its 
function is that of a spectator {sdks/dn) before whom 
prakriti appears as a dramatic actor, or as a dancer.* 
It is said that the characteristics of the purusha are 
that it is absolute, i.e. distinct from prakriti ; neutral 
{madhyasthd) i.e. not belonging to this or that; it 
possesses the quality of seeing, and is inactive.* Its 
only positive function is to be a knower (/««). It thus 
furnishes the closest parallel to the Atman of Yajna- 
valkya. But while the latter is considered to be a 

* cf. the interpretation of tanias and i-ajas in the Maiiri Upanishad, 
3. 5 : ‘ Now it hiis elsewhere been said, “ The characteristics of the Oark 
Quality (tamas) are delusion, fear, despondency, sleepiness, weariness, htcd' 
lessness, old age, ignorance, jealousy, cruelty, stupidity, shamelessness, 
religions neglect, pride, uneqiiableness, 

‘ “ The characteristics of the Passionate Quality (rajas) on the other hand, 
are inner thirst, affection, emotion, covetousness, maliciousness, Inst, hatred, 
secretiveness, envy, insatiability, unsteadfastiiess, fickleness, distractednesr'M 
ambitiousness, acquisitiveness, favouritism towards friends, dependence upon 
surroundings, hatred in regard to unpleasant objects of sense, overfondnes.^'> 
in regard to pleasant objects, sourness of utterance, gluttonousness.” * 

* Kflrikas 42, 59. ** Karika 19. 
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single reality, the purushas of the Sahkhya exist in 
indefinite numbers. Proofs both for the existence of 
the purusha and for its multiplicity are given. The 
proofs for the existence of souls are, first, that an 
a.ssemblage of things, such as the manifest world is, 
must exist for the sake of another. That is to say, 
although prakriti is unintelligent, and hence can have 
no purpose in it.self, yet it does carry out the purpose 
of another, though unconsciously. This is further 
illustrated in Karika 57 where it is said that the 
production of rr.ilk, which is quite unintelligent, yet 
provides for the growth of the calf. The second 
argument is that since both the unmanifest and the 
manifest share in certain qualities (riiBntioned in 
Karika 11), there must also exist that which would 
have the opposite of these qualities. The third 
argument is that there must be a superintending 
power. The fourth is that there must be an enjoyer.^ 
Again, since the nature of the three gunas is pleasure, 
pain, and dulness, there must be that by which these 
qualities can be felt. Finally, there must be that for 
which the evolution of prakriti takes place. According 
to the Sahkhya doctrine of release, the development 
of the world takes place in order that the purusha 
may recognize its difference from prakriti. If there 
were no purusha, there would be no reason for this 
evolution. 

The proofs of the separateness of souls are such 
as might occur to common sense in objecting to the 
doctrine of the oneness of the Atman. They are, 
first, that birth, death, and the bodily organs are 
individual matters. With the death of one man we 
cannot say that all have died, nor is the seeing 
which takes place in the bodily organism of one man 
the same as that which occurs in that of another. 
The second argument proceeds from the fact that 


^ Bhoktri ; cf. Kafha, 3. 4. 
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when one of the functions of the body is active in 
one person, it does not follow that it is active in 
another. We are to infer, then, that the persons also 
are different. The third argument takes its ground 
on the opposition of the purusha to the world of 
prakriti and its evolutes. This was said in Karika 
11 to be common, that is, to belong equally to 
different knowing subjects, and hence to be in some 
sense one. Since the purusha is in all respects 
opposite to prakriti, it follows that it must be 
many. 

We have seen that the Karika makes meticulous 
use of proof for establishing all of its main ontological 
positions, giving arguments even for the existence of 
the purusha, which might not unreasonably be con- 
sidered as beyond the reach of proof. Although no 
proof was offered for the gunas, they may have been 
thought to be known from observation. In the next 
section of the Karika which traces the evolution of the 
various stages of the manifest world from prakriti, no 
proofs are given, although the nature of the evolution 
is such that it seems to be urgently in need of 
explanation. 

The main idea of this series of evolution is that 
prakriti evolves itself in order to enable purusha to 
recognize its own difference from it. Since the souls 
are many, while prakriti is one, the leading idea of the 
.system is that this evolution must take place with never- 
ending repetition for the sake of each individual soul. 
But when we descend into details, there is much 
obscurity in the conception. The development proceeds 
from prakriti to mahat or buddhi ; from buddhi to 
ahahkara ; from ahankara to the ten senses and 
manas on the one hand, and the subtle elements on 
the other ; from the subtle elements to the coarse 
elements and hence the external world. The 
prevailing idea in the Karika is as we have said 
individual and psychological. Yet there are sugges- 
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tions also that the process is a cosmic one.’ Intellect 
appears in the series before individuation, so that it 
would seem natural to think of this as a cosmic 
p/inciple. But while, as we have seen, this is a natural 
conception in the Svetiisvatara, where the universe is 
thought to be intelligent, it is evident that there is 
difficulty in finding room in an unintelligent world for 
any such cosmic figure. Ahahkara, again, might 
naturally be interpreted as the individualizing process 
by which a particular substrate is formed for each 
purusha. But here again the Khrika is drawn to 
a more psychological interpretation. The primary 
meaning, then, which is given by the Karikas to 
buddhi, ahahkara, and manas is that they are all 
organs of the individual psychic apparatus and the 
notion that they are evolving processes from prakriti 
is largely lost sight of.’’ 

The buddhi is the power of decision ; the ahahkara 
is the principle of self-consciousness which refers the 
material gained from the mind and the .senses to the 
particular individual. The mind gathers the material 
furnished by the .senses into idea.s. It is also the 
agency through which resolves are carried into action. 
In the commentary of Vacaspatimisra it is .said that 
man uses first his external senses, then he considers 
with the manas, then he refers the various objects to 
his ego or ahankara, and lastly he decides with his 
buddhi what to do. A special place is given to buddhi, 

^ In the later Sahlcliya the thou gbt is that the process is in the first place 
cosmic, so that a cosmic buddhi, ahahkara, manas, etc., are created, which 
are later divided up into individuals. Sec Keith, Samkhya System, pp. 95, 90. 

* This anibij>Tiity of the Sahkhya system is clearly bronj^ht out by 
Kadhakrisluian, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, pp. 275, 277 : ‘ While this 
[psychological] analysis gives an explanation of the recognition of the 
different factors on the subject side, it docs not help us towards understanding 
the precise functions of these factors when enlarged to a cosmic plane. The 
cosmic scheme is framed on the analogy of the human self, since man is a 
microcosm in which all the factom of reality are repeated, as it were on a 
reduced scale. . . . The obscurity of the Sahkhya theory is due to the fact 
that a psychological report is mixed up with a metaphysical statement. The 
order of psychological presentation need not be the order of real evolution 
unless the subject is the ultimate and supreme one.’ » 
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in that it stands in the most immediate connexion 
with the purusha. It is the channel through which the 
results of the other psychic functions are made known 
to the soul, and it is also the means by which the soul 
is finally able to discriminate between itself and 
matter.^ The manas also is in need of special explana- 
tion. It is on the one hand on the same level with the 
special senses; on the other it stands in a superior 
relation to the functions of perception, in that it 
gathers in the results of all the senses, and to the 
functions of action, in that its action is carried out by 
their agency. While the ten outer functions each have 
their appropriate organ, the buddhi, ahahkara, and 
manas are functions merely. Like all the other 
evolutes of prakriti, their nature is determined by the 
action of the three gunas. When the Intellect is 
dominated by sattva, it has the qualities of virtue, 
knowledge, freedom from passion, and power. These 
qualities are later said to lead upwards in the scale of 
sariisara, and to bring final release.” When the buddhi 
is filled with tamas, the opposite qualities prevail, and 
the soul is dragged downward. The products of the 
ahankara are, as we have seen, twofold, the mind and 
the special senses on the one hand, and the subtle 
elements on the other. The first of these productions 
comes from the sattva element, the second from the 
tamas. Both share in the quality of rajas. 

We have no reason to delay over the special func- 
tions. The functions of perception are the eye, the 
ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin. The voice, 
the hands, the feet, and the organs of excretion and 
generation are the functions of action. Voice is said 
to have for its object only sound. The other active 
functions are said to be connected with all the objects 
of sense.® 

When an object calls one of the senses into action. 


^,Karik&s 36 , 37 . 


* K&rik&s 44 , 45 . 


' K&rika 28 . 
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all four of the mental functions, i.e. the sense, mind, 
ahahkara, and intellect operate, either one after the 
other in ordinary cases, or instantaneously in great 
(jmergency/ Thus, as Vacaspatimisra explains, if one 
sees a tiger, the sense impression is carried by the 
sense to the mind, the mind finds that it is a tiger, the 
ahankara refers the matter to the ‘ I ’, and the intellect 
decides on running away. But this process takes 
place so quickly that it is impossible to recognize the 
individual steps. In other cases the sequence of 
operations takes place in a more leisurely fashion. 

The Kdrikas have much more to offer of a psycho- 
logical nature, but we must pass on to the remaining 
members of the evolutionary series, the subtle and the 
gross elements. The .subtle elements are regarded as 
being the pure parts of the gross elements, since they 
are .said to be without difference, while the gross 
elements have difference. This may be interpreted in 
the light of C/idnd. 6. 4 where each of the elements 
appears to have not only a predominant degree of its 
own nature, but also a mixture of the natures of all 
the other elements. Thus the gross element, water, 
contains not only a larger proportion of its own 
nature, water, but also particles of the other elements 
as well. No list of the subtle elements is given by the 
Kdrika] in later commentaries they are said to be 
sound, tangibility, order, visibility, and taste. It is 
safer to consider them in the Kdrikd as merely the 
potentialities from which the gross elements arise. 

The gross elements are the familiar list, ether, 
air, earth, fire and water.“ While there is no hint of a 
development of a theory of physical or chemical com- 
binations between them, the Kdrikd' s theory of matter 
is not without further complications of its own. The 
gross elements consist each of three parts, a fine part, 
a part which in the human body is derived from father 


‘ Kirm 30 . * Karikas 38 , 39 . 
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and mother, and finally ordinary extended things. 
Further it is said that the subtle elements and the 
fine parts of the gross elements are included with 
buddhi, ahankara, manas, and the ten functions to 
form what is called the lingam or subtle body, 
which is the empirical individual person which 
transmigrates from one body to another.' It is clear 
that the Sahkhya theory of matter is not designed 
to help us understand the external inanimate world, 
but strives to give an explanation of the process 
of transmigration and re-embodiment. Something 
actually material seems to be needed as a substratum 
for the empirical soul as it goes from body to body, 
for it is said that the fine parts of the coarse elements 
are necessary to the subtle body just as a canvas is 
necessary to a picture, or as a pillar is necessary for a 
shadow." This idea of a quasi-material transmigrating 
substance is, as we have seen, accepted by the Vedanta 
school as well, although it is not worked out with the 
same detail. The second part of the gross elements, 
the parts contributed by father and mother, are perhaps 
an attempt to explain the facts of heredity. Concern- 
ing the ordinary extended parts of the gross elements 
the Karika did not think it necessary to make any 
further statement. 

This theory of the elements even apart from its 
total ignoring of what we usually think of in connexion 
with the physical world contains serious difficulties. 
We have seen that according to the purpose of the 
evolution of prakriti we should expect that all its 
evolved states would be developed separately for each 
purusha, and the main tendency of the system is to 
think of the external world as a product of the activity 
of each particular empirical Individual. Thus in spite 
of its dualism, its main tendency is not distant from 
idealism. But when we come to the gross elements, it 


* In regard to this subtle body see also chap, iii, p, 78. * KariMtl 41* 
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is obvious to common sense that they are not the 
separate products of each individual. In regard to 
them the system is forced to a more realistic view 
which comes into conflict with its main theory of 
evolution taking place for each separate person alone. 
The result, then, in its theory of matter is to introduce 
inextricable confusion. 

In all the evolutes of prakriti the gunas are active, 
and they produce in men through their admixture 
various states or dispositions {bhdvas).^ Two lists of 
these are given, one of eight, and one of fifty members. 
The lists are only imperfectly intelligible in the 
Karikd^ and it appears likely that we have two 
different traditions which were never entirely recon- 
ciled. We do not mean to repeat these tedious lists, 
except to point out that in the first there is only one 
state“ which brings release, and in the fifty, eight which 
tend toward it. 

We have already given some account of the 
Sankhya theory of release, but there are further 
details to be observed. Soul and matter are, and have 
been from all eternity, separate. But the soul is not 
aware of its separation, and from this proceeds all 
misery, which in reality is in the material principle, 
although the soul erroneously thinks it its own. 
Matter therefore begins the endeavour to save itself 
(although it must be remembered that it is unconscious) 
by evolving itself so that the soul may eventually see 
it and recognize it as different from itself. Thus it is 
stated that matter and soul co-operate in securing the 
former’s release, and their union is said to be like the 
arrangement between a blind man and a lame man by 
which the lame man climbs on the blind man’s 
shoulders. The one can only see, while the other can 
only walk, but together they are able to proceed to 
their desired destination.® But the analogy is inade- 


' Kdrikas 43 - 52 . 


' Kdrika 63 . 


® Karikas 20 , 81 . 
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quate since it assumes that both are conscious and can 
enter into intelligent co-operation, while the system 
denies consciousness to prakriti and activity to the 
purusha. Better illustrations are those of the actor oj- 
the dancer, ‘ but here also it is difficult to conceive of 
an unconscious and yet purposeful activity. Nature 
maintains her play until she has at last been seen and 
recognized by the soul. Then like a modest girl she 
disappears and the union between matter and soul is 
broken for ever.“ The misery in nature which was 
known as misery merely because of the combination 
with a particular soul now becomes unconscious so far 
as that soul is concerned. It is true that for a little 
while the appearance of transmigration goes on, just 
as a potter’s wheel continues to revolve for a little 
even though no force is applied to it.'’ But while the 
process is now complete for the particular soul, it 
goes on eternally tor nature, since there is an infinite 
succession of individual souls, each of which must be 
brought to a knowledge of its separation from nature. 

The means of release, then, as in the system of 
Sankara, is in the end metaphysical knowledge. But 
while in tl^ Vedanta it is the knowledge of union 
with the Atman which saves, in the .Sankhya it 
is the knowledge of the distinction between the Self 
and matter. The supreme knowledge according to 
Kdrika 64 is found when one is able to say, ‘ I am 
not that : that is not mine ; I am not.’ 

We have tried in the preceding paragraphs to give 
as objective an account as possible of the chief 
conceptions of the Sankhya Kdrika. The question 
still remains what the significance and probable origin 
of this system of dualism may be. In regard to the 
first question, it is clear that we do not have to do 

’ KSrikas 42, 59. 

* Kdrika 6] . ‘ Nothing is more modest than Nature ; that is my 
ment. Saying “ I have been seen/’ she does not expase herself again to 
the view ot the Soul.’ 

* K^rikd 67. 
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primarily with a scientific system. The interest of the 
Kdrikd is not in understanding the world so much as 
in escaping it, and such understanding as the Kdrikd 
secures is for the purpose of distinguishing the know- 
ing Self more clearly from the world. Further, it is 
perfectly evident that the Sankhya is not the result 
mainly of first-hand experience and reasoning upon 
the nature of the world. In spite of its meticulous care 
to give proofs of the existence of prakriti and the 
purushas, its main positions are only intelligible as an 
inheritance from previous thought. The three gunas 
might conceivably be discovered by observation, but 
for the series of evolution no proof is offered, and no 
explanation is given for the series being as it is. Later 
Sankhya writers were obliged to fall back on the 
authority of Scripture for its support, since it could 
not be rationally explained.* Although the system 
has much to say in regard to the psychical members 
of the series of evolution, it is almost completely 
silent regarding the material world apart from living 
beings. What little we can learn about the gross 
elements is intolerably confused, and is clearly the 
result of metaphysical ideas rather than of actual 
observation. The only department in which any 
progress can be discerned is in the matter of psycho- 
logy and here we do indeed see more definiteness of 
outline than we have found in the Upanishads. But 
this is rather the result of the method of the Sankhya 
in fixing upon definite numbers for everything than of 
any real advance in the power of explanation. 

In other words, we have in the Sankhya not a 
scientific system but another method for the attain- 
nient of release. It would not be necessary to insist 
upon this aspect of the Sankhya, since it is held in 
common by all the systems which we have studied, 

^ ‘ For the series “ From prakriti the great, from the great ahankara,” 
^Scripture alone is the authority/ writes Vijhanabhikshu. See Radhakrishnau, 
Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 274, • 
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were it not that the Sahkhya has sometimes been 
interpreted as the only ‘rational’ form of Indian 
philosophy, and as a system of ‘ natural ’ science. 
While the Sankhya does, as we have seen, speak 
much of ‘ nature ’, prakriti is from first to last a 
purely metaphysical notion, and far removed from 
any scientific conceptions. 'I'he lack of interest 
in scientific matters in the K'drika may be seen, if 
nowhere else, from the single fact that while it 
propounds the theory that the variety of the world is 
caused by the varying combinations of the gunas, no 
attempt is made to work this out in more than the 
vaguest outline. 

The further problem which we have before us is in 
regard to the origin of the Sankhya. This is an 
intricate and difficult question and perhaps cannot be 
fully and finally answered in the light of existing 
knowledge. That the Sahkhya is dependent upon the 
conceptions of the Upanishads, and that it represents 
a later stage in the working out of their views, does, 
we believe, admit of satisfactory proof. But between 
the time of the Upanishads and the date of our earliest 
definite document of the Sahkhya system lies a gap 
where the growth of thought can be traced only with 
.some degree of conjecture. While we do have certain 
source material in the documents of Buddhism and 
the philosophical sections of the Ma/idd/idraia, these 
sources are in themselves difficult to evaluate, and the 
connexions wffiich they give with the Sahkhya are of 
an uncertain and ambiguous character. Any attempted 
reconstruction in detail, therefore, of the origin of the 
Sahkhya system must be a matter of hypothesis ; but 
this need not prevent us from grasping the main out- 
lines of the process. We shall, then, first attempt to 
show the dependence of the Sahkhya upon the 
Upanishads for its main conceptions, while we indicate 
whatever evidence we may gain from elsewhere for 
the defails of the development. 
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We have already indicated in our chapter on the 
Sankhya in the Upanishads what we believe to be the 
chief in«tances of the growth of the conceptions which 
were taken over by the Saiikhya. In regard to much 
of this mass of detail, it is quite impossible to believe 
that the conceptions originated with the Sankhya and 
were borrowed from it by the Upanishads. The lists 
of the senses and the elements are clearly in process 
of development in the Upanishads, since they are put 
forward tentatively at first, and then are modified and 
readjusted so that in the later Upanishads we have 
the Sankhya lists as the product of an evolution of 
thought which is before our eyes in all its stages. Not 
only in this, but in the development of the Sankhya 
series of evolution, it appears to be impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the Sankhya represents a 
borrowing from the Katjia and not vice versa. No 
explanation is available in the Sankhya for the order 
of evolution, while in the Katha it is easily explicable 
as the development of conceptions previously held in 
the Upanishads, We have already pointed out in 
some detail the dependence of the Sankhya idea of 
purusha upon Yajnavalkya’s conception of the Atman. 

But it is when we come to the underlying concep- 
tions of the Sankhya that its dependence upon the 
Upanishads becomes most evident. The .Sankhya like 
the Vedanta accepts without question the theory of 
transmigration, and much of its psychological theory 
of the littgam and the fine elements is due to its 
attempts to make this theory intelligible. There can 
be surely little question that we are near the origin of 
this theory in the Upanishads, where in the earlier 
passages it is somewhat tentatively introduced. It is 
not plausible to suppose that the Sankhya made this 
discovery again on its own account, and did not merely 
accept it frorh the Upanishads. 

Another point in which the Sankhya shows its 
derivative character is in its pessimism. The iVedic 
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literature and the greater part of the Upanishads are 
free from this characteristic feature of later Indian 
thought. But already in the teachings of Yajnavalkya 
we have the beginnings of a depreciation of ordinary 
Hfe in comparison with the bliss of union with the 
Atman, and one of his characterisBc phrases is ‘Aught 
else than this (i.e. union with the Atman) is wretched 
With the progress of thought in the Upanishads, this 
is linked up with the doctrine of transmigration, so that 
already in the Kat/ia umon with the absolute is thought 
of as bringing release from the round ‘of satiisara, and 
the pessimism of the Sahkhya and of Buddhism repre- 
sents a further stage in the same development. 

Perhaps the clearest evidence of the dependence 
of the Sahkhya upon the thought of the Upanishads 
lies in its conceptions of release. Upon the Sahkhya’s 
own hypothesis it is realty inexplicable that release 
should ever become necessary. Matter and the soul 
are in reality separate from all eternity. Nothing 
ever really happens to the soul. No soul in reality 
is bound, or is liberated or migrates, as the Karik'd 
assures us.* Not only so, but matter is never really 
conscious so that it might be aware of its misery. 
We find only that the soul seems to be bound, 
that the evolutes of matter seem to be conscious.’ 
The connexion of soul and body which alone makes 
misery possible is thus on the postulates of the 
Karika itself impossible. Nor do the illustrations 
which are given to explain this relationship assist 
us, since they are in fundamental contradiction to the 
absolute dualism which they are designed to illustrate. 
We can only understand the development of this con- 
tradiction as the result of historical conditions, viz. of 
the acceptance by the Karika without question of 
the conception of the purusha which brings this difti- 
culty about. It is clear that the conception of a soul 


‘ Karika. 62. 


* See especially Kdrikd 20. 
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from which all activity is taken away and which 
is thus _pure subject is the legitimate successor 
of the. Atman in the teachings of Yajnavalkya. 
The difficulty into which the Sankhya comes of 
finding any real relation between such a Self and 
the world is already implicit in that theory, but is not 
urgent there. The later Vedanta found its solution in 
the theory of illusion, but while this seems to be 
the necessary conclusion of the Sankhya, the inference 
that the soul in thinking itself bound is misled by 
ignorance is never actually drawn. Further, the diffi- 
culties of the Sankhya are increased by the multipli- 
cation of souls. Where the Atman is conceived as one, 
the bisection of the universe into subject and object 
is comprehensible, in spite of its obvious difficulties. 
But when we have a plurality of knowing subjects, it 
appears no longer intelligible to limit the object merely 
to the material world. It would appear necessary 
to consider the other knowing selves also as in some 
sense object if they are to enter into the system at 
all. 

Not only are the general conceptions which 
concern release intelligible only in the light of the 
development of the Upanishads, but the particular 
knowledge which brings release is related in the 
closest way to the similar knowledge of the Vedanta 
sjstem. In surveying the conception of avidya in 
-Sankara’s system, we found that the typical wrong 
knowledge was that which confused the Self with 
things outside the Self, with the senses, or with the 
internal organ.^ While knowledge for the Vedanta 
thus consists on its positive side in knowing that 
one is identical with the Atman, it equally consists on 
the negative side in knowing one’s difference from 
the world of appearance. If this resemblance were 
discoverable only with the Vedanta of Sankara, it 


* See chap, v, pp. 15G--8. 
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might prove that the Vedanta had been influenced in 
this point by Sankhya views and not vice versa. But 
we find the same conception of release also, in the 
Upanishads. In the Katha^ we find the thought of 
Yoga as a means for suppressing the external jvorld 
and the lower senses in order to come to the Atman 
alone, and in the Yoga system the negative ideal 
of discriminating between the Self and matter is 
emphasized as well as the positive attempt to come to 
the vision of the true Self." While the Sankhya idea 
of discrimination between the Self and matter appears 
then at first sight as opposed to the Vedanta principle 
of identification, it may be recognized on reflection as 
but the reverse side of the same conception. 

In spite of these similarities between the Upani- 
shads and the .Sankhya, with the points of dependence 
which they imply, it may yet not unreasonably be 
maintained that at one point, at least, the Sahkhya 
does introduce an idea which is entirely foreign to the 
Upanishads. The outstanding feature of the Sahkbya 
is that it contains no reality which combines the 
dissevered members of subject and object, and in this 
it must be acknowledged that the Upanishads furnish 
no parallel. A closely related point is the fact that the 
Sankhya is an atheistic .system, for while it recognizes 
the gods, and in fact eight clas.ses of them, no one of 
them is essentially different from the human spirit, 
and no one has any special power to assist man in his 
search for release. To consider first this latter ques- 
tion, the Sankhya, although it differs from the theistic 
Upanishads, is not far removed from the earlier doctrine 
of the Upanishads, since they, too, recognize only the 
subordinate place of the Vedic gods. In fact, atheism 
has never been the serious charge in Indian philo- 
sophy which it has been in the West, and even the 
most orthodox of the six schools, the Purva-Mimariisa, 


‘ Katha, 3. 13. 


* See Keith, Samkhya System, p. 56. 
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is traditionally associated with atheism. Further, 
in regard to the first point, while it is true that the 
Sankhya denied an absolute, it assigned to its prakriti 
and purusha between them, much tbe same functions 
a*s had belonged to the absolute alone. In the concep- 
tion of Brahma as it develops in the Upanishads, we 
may distinguish two separate strands. It is in the first 
place the ultimate basis of the world, and in the second 
place it is the subject in consciousness. These two 
notions which are clearly brought together only in a 
fairly developed stage of thought, did not remain 
entirely at one. There was always a tendency to 
separate between the individual Self and the cause of 
the world, and this tendency in the Svelasvatara has 
gone so far as to create a new theological expression. 
Now it appears that in the Sankhya the same uneasi- 
ness is working, although the solution which it arrives 
at is not the same as that of the Svetasvatara, The 
cosmic functions of Brahma are merely transferred to 
prakriti, and this henceforth takes the .same place in 
the system as the final cause of the world which 
Brahma had had in the Vedanta. On the other hand, 
the conception of Brahma as knowing subject is trans- 
ferred to the purusha, and as wejiave seen, the soul in 
the Sankhya is Yajnavalkya’s Atman with its cosmic 
attributes removed. With this elimination of cosmic 
significance from the purusha, the chief reason for 
urging its uniqueness disappeared, and the way was 
opened for the Sahkhya’s plurality of souls, although, 
as we have seen, not without introducing thereby 
confusion into the system in other respects. 

As against the view which has here been outlined, 
that the Sankhya is ultimately to be explained on the 
basis of the Upanishads, the most serious dissentient 
opinion is that of Garbe, whose extensive work on the 
Sankhya system entitles him to special consideration. 
The essentials of his view are as follows : The Sankhya 
did not arise from the views of the Upanishads„but as 
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a clear reaction against them/ Its animus against 
Brahmanism is exemplified by the antagonism shown 
by the Karika to the sacrifice/ The Sankhya arose 
in eastern India, and was the product of the Kshatri- 
yas/ It is clearly pre-Buddhistic/ The Sankhya is, 
on the other hand, entirely unknown to the older 
Vedic literature and to the older Upanishads, but 
came into existence between the time of the older 
prose Upanishads and the Kat/ia.^ References in the 
later Upanishads which contain Sankhya expressions 
are therefore to be explained as the result of Sahkhy.i 
influence, and not vice versa. Finally, Garbe finds his 
theory of the Sankhya confirmed by the recent 
discovery of Kautilya’s Artha Sastra, which mentions 
as systems of philosophy the Sankhya, Yoga, and 
Lokayata (or materialism), but not the Vedanta.® 

We will indicate briefly our own views on the 
points which Garbe has raised. In regard to the first 
point, that the Sankhya represents a reaction against 
the philosophy of the Upanishads, this is in a certain 
sense true, in that any later view represents a certain 
degree of reaction against the older view on which it 
is based. But it appears to us that Garbe very 
seriously minimizes the actual dependence of the 
Sankhya which we have endeavoured to make clear 
above. It is also perfectly true that the Sankhya does 
represent a reaction against the sacrificial ritual ; but 
this merely continues a tendency which is observable 
in the early Upanishads. W^e may see in the Kdriku' s 
reference to the impurity of the Vedic sacrifices a 
reference to the doctrine of non-injury {ahimsd) of 
animals, which was not characteristic of the older Vedie 
religion, but which became widespread, especially 
in Jainism, and is prevalent in modern India. But 
this is surely not a mere reaction against Brahmanism, 

‘ ‘ Sankhya in vol. XI, p. 189. * Karika 2. 

* Sankhya Philosophic, p. 13. ^ ibid. p. 15. “ ibid. p. 32. 

” ibid. p. 3. 
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but a natural corollary of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, which we have seen growing up in the Upani- 
shads. -The view that the Sankhya is due to Kshatriya 
rather than Brahman thought receives a certain 
support from the fact that the, in some ways, parallel 
movements of Buddhism and Jainism are known to 
have developed under Kshatriya leadership. The 
argument, however, cannot well be urged by Garbe, 
since he elsewhere maintains that the Upanishads are 
also due to the Kshatriyas, and he would thus have 
not merely a revolt against the Brahmans in the 
supposed Kshatriya authors of the Upanishads, but 
also a further reaction of one party of Kshatriyas 
against another in the growth of the Sankhya. For 
our own part, we do not find evidence that the develop- 
ment of thought took place so rigidly on caste lines 
as some writers appear to imagine. The thought of 
transmigration and release took a powerful hold upon 
the minds of all, at least upon all members of the 
higher castes, and the Upanishads give us abundant 
evidence that caste lines in that age w'ere not drawn so 
strictly as to make it impossible for a Brahman to 
teach a Kshatriya or even a Sudra, or on the other 
hand for a Brahman to gain information from a 
Kshatriya. As for Garbe’s view that the Sankhya 
grew up in eastern India, it is not impossible that 
such may have been the case, since Yajnavalkya, 
if indeed we can attach any historic importance to 
this name, is said to have taught in Videha, and since 
w'e have seen some connexion between his views and 
those of the Sankhya. On the other hand, the explana- 
tion of the name of Buddha’s birthplace, Kapilavastu, 
as the town of Kapila, the reputed founder of the 
Sankhya, cannot be taken as of very great weight. 
Whether or not the Sankhya is pre-Buddhistic is a 
difficult question to which we shall give attention 
a little later. In our opinion the evidence is too 
uncertain to be of much weight for the interpretation 
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of the relations between the Upanishads and the 
Sahkhya. Garbe maintains that there are no refer- 
ences to the Sahkhya in the Upanishads before the 
Kai/ia. On the other hand, we have found therg 
striking resemblances of thought. He also maintains 
that the references in the later Upanishads show their 
knowledge of the Sankhya and represent the attempts 
of their authors to meet the Sankhya view. But it 
appears to say the least remarkable that if before the 
time of the Katha a system existed which denied some 
of the fundamental presuppositions of the Upanishads, 
and in fact was a general reaction against them, as 
Garbe’s theory requires, there should have been no 
attack upon this theory in the Upani.shads, but instead 
an eager attempt to harmonize their teachings with its 
views. The Svetmvalara is by no means free from 
polemics against opposing views, but we have seen 
reason to believe that the Sahkhya was not one of 
them. Logically, as we have said in our previous 
chapter, it is possible to make the hypothesis that there 
was a Sahkhya system from which the Upanishads 
borrowed. But in the absence of any evidence for 
such a system, beyond what may be gained from the 
Upanishads themselves, it seems to be an unnecessary 
assumption. As for the passage in the Arth'd Sdslra, 
not only do interpretations differ, but the date and 
hence the value of the treatise as evidence are not 
free from doubt.^ 

There remains the question in regard to the 
evidence which can be gained from the early literature 
of Buddhism and from the philosophical portions of 
the Aia/mb/idrata for the Jarly history of the Sankhya. 
These are matters of great difficulty, since it is by no 
means easy to determine what part of the Pali canon 
represents the actual teaching of the Buddha himself, 
and what may be the result of later philosophical 

* * Keith, S&nikhya System^ p. 58 gives references. 
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reflection. In the case of the epic, too, there is 
difficulty in dating the various philosophical sections, 
and some parts of them may be practically as late, or 
gven later, than the Sdnkhya Kdrikd. Since these 
literary questions cannot be said to have reached as 
yet any satisfactory settlement, the use of the evidence 
of these sources for the understanding of the Sahkhya 
must be merely provisional. 

That there should be some historical connexion 
between the Sahkhya and Buddhism appears at first 
sight to be probable in view of the denial of an 
Absolute which is made by both philosophies. The 
hypothesis is natural, then, that Buddhism works out 
in practical detail the metaphysical position of the 
Sahkhya. A closer comparison, however, shows that 
the fundamental metaphysical positions of the two 
systems are different, in that while both deny the 
existence of an absolute. Buddhism denies the existence 
of the soul as a metaphysical entity as well. It is 
clear that the two systems are related by reason of the 
fact that both depend for their fundamental concep- 
tions upon the teachings of the Upanishads, but if the 
claim for any nearer connexion is made, convincing 
evidence is ditticult to secure. The attempt has often 
been made to connect the Buddhist chain of twelve 
causes with the Sahkhya doctrine of evolution. There 
is resemblance in so far as both represent schemes of 
evolution, but in details the two are far from coin- 
ciding. Further possible resemblances are to be seen 
in the Buddhist doctrine of samskdras, or predisposi- 
tions, since the word is to be found also in a similar 
sense in Kdrikd 67. The general notions of release in 
the two systems also show some similarity. But in spite 
of the possibility that there is some historical relation 
between the two systems, the evidence is not con- 
clusive that we have more than can be explained by 
the common dependence of the systems upon the 
Upanishads and the common milieu in which they 
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worked. In any case we gain no further light for the 
understanding of the development of the Sankhya.^ 
The case is somewhat otherwise in the philosophi- 
cal portions of the epic. There we have frequent 
mention of a Sahkhya system which evidently is at 
least in some instances conceived as agreeing wdth the 
classical Sankhya in denying the existence of the 
absolute, although the writer of the epic endeavours as 
far as possible to emphasize its agreement with other 
systems of thought which acknowledge an Absolute. 
This Sankhya differs, however, in some details from 
the classical Sahkhya, although it agrees with it in 
being a system of twenty-five principles. It is closely 
associated with the theistic Yoga, which differs from it 
only in adding a creative God as its twenty-sixth 
principle. In endeavouring to trace the growth of the 
Sahkhya, however, it is difficult to make effective use 
of this epic evidence. The epic is evidently only a 
popular presentation of philosophy, and does not shov.’ 
any very great degree of philosophic acumen, so that 
it frequently places side by side opposing views with- 
out any apparent realization of their contradiction. 
Attempts have been made to find a consistent system 
in the epic, or to explain the contradictions by a 
complicated theory of different sources and reductions, 
but the most probable view is that the writers were 
merely unaware that the views which they expressed 
were not in harmony with each other. Thus Hopkins 
finds present in epic philosophy no less than six 
philosophic strands, namely, Vedic orthodoxy, the 
doctrine of Brahma without illusion, the doctrine of 
Brahma with illusion, the Sahkhya, the Yoga, and the 
sectarian systems which taught the worship of Siva 
and Vishnu. 


^ See Keith, Samkkya System, pp. 20-28, where the relation!^ between tlie 
Sahkhya and Buddhism are thoroughly examined. 

* The epic Sahkhya says nothing about the tanmatras. See Keith, 
SUmkhyK. System, p. 37. 
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It is easily possible to connect much of this 
speculation with the thought of the later Upanishads. 
The oldest of these philosophic portions of the epic is 
Ihe Bhagavadgita ; this is certainly dependent in part 
upon the Kat/m, from which it quotes, and its relation 
with the Svctasvatara is also in many ways close. We 
have already seen how many of its religious ideas form 
a natural sequel to those of the theistic Upanishads. 
It repeatedly presents the Sahkhya and the Yoga as 
different aspects of the same teaching, the Sahkhya 
forming the theoretic side, while the Yoga is concerned 
with the practical use of this knowledge for meditation. 
This agrees with what we find in the Kat/ia where the 
evolutionary series is immediately followed with direc- 
tions for its use in meditations. At the same time 
it is evident that there were tendencies which were 
drawing the Sahkhya away from theism, and the Gita 
is obliged to protest that the true purpose of the 
Sahkhya is not different from that of the Yoga. 
Further evidence for the development of thought may 
be secured from Book 12 of the epic, where we have 
long explanations of the Sahkhya and the Yoga, 
although they are unfortunately lacking in philoso- 
phical clearness. 

In the light of such evidence as we have thus been 
able to gather, there appears to be reason for the 
hypothesis which Radhakrishnan puts forward when 
he .says : ‘ It seems to be very probable that the 
earliest form of the Sahkhya was a sort of realistic 
theism, approaching the Visishtadvaita view of the 
Upanishads.’ ‘ This view is rendered probable on the 
one hand by the fact that if the earliest form of the 
Sahkhya in the epic had been atheistic as was the 
classical system, it is hard to believe that it would 
have gained such ready acceptance ; and on the other 
hand the adoption of much Sahkhyan terminology 




‘ Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 253. 
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and thought not only in the epic but in the later 
Visishtadvaita school makes it appear probable that 
there bad been a time when the two schools had been 
fun(jlamentally in harmony/ 

If we should accept this hypothesis that the 
Sankhya is to be explained as a development from the 
theistic Upanishads, ‘especially the Katha and the 
Sveiasvatara, although not without the use of the 
absolutism of Yajnavalkya, we might reconstruct the 
origin of the Sankhya as follows. We would find the 
historical origin of the Sankhya in the Kalha 
evolutionary series, which derives all being from 
purusha through successive stages. We would then 
find that the tendency of Yajnavalkya’s logic to make 
the Atman more and more inactive would finally 
make the Purusha incapable of even producing a 
series of evolution from itself. It would then be 
relegated to the position which it holds in the Sankhya 
system of being a mere seer, while the actual develop- 
ment of the world takes place from prakrhi. On the 
other hand the three categories of the Svetasvaiara 
were already providing the basis for a distinction 
between the individual self and the world, which with 
the distinction in Yajnavalkya’s thought between 
subject and object could easily become complete. 
It is perhaps also possible to trace a connexion 
between the three principles of the SvelMvatara and 
the three categories of the Sankhya philosophy. 
Prakrit! is present in both series, although its functions 
are not altogether the same. We have already pointed 
more than once to the resemblance between the sup- 
reme Self of the Upanishads and the purushas of the 
Sankhya. The third member of the Sankhya list, the 

* One of the most noteworthy adaptations of vSahkhya material in tlie 
epic is the identification by the Bhagavatas of their system of emanations 
i^^yuhai) from Vishnu with the Sankhya principles. From Vasudeva, the 
supreme reality, springs Saukarshana or prakriti, from Sankarsliana, 
Pradyurana or manas ; from Pradyumna, Aniruddha, or ahankdra ; from 
Aniruddlfe, Brahma or the elements. See Farquhar, ORLI. p. 98. 
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Manifested, at first sight appears to be the empirical 
world, but we found in our explanation of the Kdrika, 
at how many points it resisted that interpretation, and 
in how many ways it was comparable to the empirical 
individual. Even in its doctrine of the elements, the 
thought is almost completely of their relation to the 
individual life, and the status of the external inanimate 
world is left almost entirely unsettled. The opinion 
th<at there are two kinds of individual souls, a meta- 
physical and an empirical one (blmtdtmmi) is also con- 
tained in the Maitri. With the division of the Atman 
into individual purushas (which as we have seen may 
have been aided by the transference of co.smical func- 
tions to prakriti), the need for any additional Absolute 
drops into the background, and while it continued 
among those who were theistically inclined as the 
twenty-sixth principle of the Yoga, it was ultimately 
dropped entirely by the Sahkhya. The tendency of 
the Sahkhya to rely upon reason rather than upon 
Scripture may have been either the result of a desire 
for the rational establishment of its principles for their 
own sake, such as may be found also in the history of 
western medieval theology, or of the need for a means 
of proving its principles to the Buddhists.’ 

It must be owned that such a reconstruction as we 
have here offered contains hypothetical elements, and 

’ I'bis liist is the opinion of Radhakrlshnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, 
p. 253 : ‘ I'he Sankhya did not l:)ecoine a well co-ordinated system until after 
tlie rise of Buddhism. Wlien Buddhism offered a challenjje to realism, the 
Sahkhya accepted the challenge and argued on strictly rational grounds for 
the reality of selves and objects.* 

Keith does not believe that a system which does not deny an absolute can 
be properly calltKl Sahkhya. He does, however, believe that it represents a 
growth from the Upanishads, although he has not attempted to describe the 
process with the definiteness with which I have tried to represent it al)ove. 
Thus he says (Sd^hhhya Systefn, p. 46) : ‘ The system on close examination 
can be .seen to be a somewhat illogical reduction of principle.s whicli are 
expressed in the Brahman philosophy of the Upanishads, and in opposition to 
the theory of a rapid development (as held by ( iarVxj, wlio believes that the 
theory is the work of a single independent thinker) must lx; .set the far more 
probable theory of slow growth, which can be traced through the later 
Upanishads, the Kaiha and the which have clear traces of the 

doctrine of evolution of principles in the Sahkhya manner.* « 
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that it cannot be fully proved with our present com- 
mand of source material. On the other hand, our main 
proposition, that the Sankhya is a derivative move- 
ment from the monism of the Upanishads admits of 
no such question, and this main fact rather than the 
detail of the method by which the development took 
place is the point of main interest for the history of 
Indian philosophy. The dualism of the Sankhya was 
no original development of Indian thought, but con- 
tains in itself clear marks of its dependence upon an 
earlier monism. It is probable that the transition was 
made through a theistic view which distinguished 
more and more sharply between God, the individual 
soul, and the world. In any case, the Sankhya itself 
was no attempt to gain a scientific view of the world, 
but was, like the other systems of Indian thought, a 
religious doctrine for the securing of release from 
transmigration. 



CHAPTER X 


CRITICISMS OF THE SYSTEMS 
UPON ONE ANOTHER 

The further one penetrates into the study of 
Indian philosophy the more one is impressed with the 
degree to which the understanding of any one system 
depends upon a knowledge of the systems which it 
was criticizing. While one may grasp the main points 
in the Vedanta or Sankhya from the positive statements 
which these systems make, it is necessary for any com- 
plete understanding of the growth of these systems 
that we should remember that they did not develop in 
vacuo, but under the stress of criticism not merely 
from the schools which we have mentioned, but from 
other movements as well, some of which are but 
.slightly known to us. In order to interpret properly 
the treatises of the philosophies which we have studied, 
it should first become possible to determine whether the 
critics who are so frequently introduced anonymously 
under the formula ‘ some one may object’ {iti cel) are 
in each case actual rivals, or whether the objection is 
merely introduced in order to bring out the writer’s 
own point of view ; and further it should be possible 
in the former alternative to determine to what school 
the view referred to actually belonged. While this is 
possible in some cases, the Indian philosophic writers 
rarely referred to the names of their opponents, and 
often they did not even mention the school to which 
they belonged,*so that our answer to these questions 
must be largely based upon conjecture. 

An ideal presentation of the texts of these philoso- 
phies would, then, enable to see in detail the relations 
between the schools at every point. The present 
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chapter undertakes a much humbler task. While both 
Sankara and Ramanuja refute many schools, in each 
case their principal attention is turned to only one 
opponent. In Sankara this opponent is the Sankhyj 
while in Ramanuja it is the Advaita school of Vedanta, 
As a completion of the accounts of their systems which 
we have already given, we here present a summary 
survey of these criticisms of other systems. This was 
not possible until we had gained some notion of the 
systems which were being criticized, but it is hoped that 
at this point it will throw light upon the systems of the 
critics and the criticized alike. 

We begin with the criticism of the Sahkhya in 
Sankara. It is clear that both the Vedanta Sutra and 
Sankara think of this as being their chief opponent, 
so that when the Sahkhya has been refuted the other 
erroneous schools are of little importance. Thus in 
Sutra, A. 2% the statement is made ‘Hereby all 
are explained, are explained,’ which is interpreted 
by Sankara to mean that with the refutation of 
the Sahkhya doctrine, all other erroneous views are 
at the same time refuted. ‘ Hence ’ says Sahkara, ‘ lie 
(i.e. the writer of the Sutra), like one who has over- 
thrown the champion (of his opponents), extends his 
reasoning thus ; “ By this,” i.e. by the combination of 
arguments refuting those who say that pradhana (i.e. 
prakriti) is the cause, “all” i.e. those also who say 
that atoms, etc., are the cause, must be considered as 
“ explained ” by being refuted.’ 

It is important to realize that while Sahkara 
criticized the Sahkhya sharply, he did not entirely 
disapprove of the system. Some of its points he 
openly accepts, and since the doctrine is supported in 
some of the Smritis, it has a certain importance which 
he cannot entirely neglect. Further, there are some 
Vedanta texts which are capable of a Sahkhya inter- 
pretation. Thus in the commentary on the same 
Sutra ,he says : ' ‘ (The doctrine of the pradhana has 
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been so thoroughly refuted) because certain arguments 
in the Vedanta texts apparently support this opinion 
and at first sight might impose upon the dull-witted ; 
moreover, because of its admission of the identity of 
cause and effect, it is nearly related to the Vedanta, 
and has been resorted to by some of the authors of 
Dharma-sutras, such as Devala, etc., in their books.’ 

In another passage he says that the Sahkhya has 
been refuted first ‘ because it stands near to our Vedic 
system, is supported by somewhat weighty arguments, 
and has, to a certain extent, been adopted by some 
authorities who follow the Veda.” 

While Sankara takes occasion to criticize the 
Sahkhya at frequent intervals throughout the comment 
on the Sutras, his chief criticisms are gathered together 
in three sections, namely in the last section of the first 
book of the Sutras and in the first two divisions of the 
second. The first of these three sections is principally 
concerned with showing that the interpretation of the 
passages from the Upanishads which had been used in 
a Sahkhya sense, was incorrect. The second deals 
with the refutation of the Sahkhya criticisms of the 
Vedanta, while the third gives the Vedanta criticisms 
of the Sahkhya. Although the first section contains 
specimens of acute Vedantic exegesis, we confine our 
attention here chiefly to the third of these sections 
which is of most interest for our present purpose. 

It is important to see just what aspect of the 
Sahkhya appeared to Sahkara as important, and for 
this purpose we quote the brief statement of the 
Sahkhya position which he places before his critici.sm. 

‘Then the Sahkhyas think as follows: “Just as 
in experience different objects — pots, dishes, etc. — 
consisting of clay, are seen to have as their presupposi- 
tion the common character of clay, so it must be that 
all different things, external and psychic, consisting of 


‘ Comment on K.5. 2. 1. 12. * 
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pleasure, pain, and delusion have as their presupposi- 
tion the common character of pleasure, pain, and 
delusion. This common character of pleasure, pain, 
and delusion, the pradhana consisting of the three 
gunas, although it is unconscious like clay, transforms 
itself of its own accord into different evolutes in 
order to accomplish the purpose of the conscious 
puriisha.” In that way one may prove (they believe) 
the existence of the pradhana from other circumstances 
also, such as the limitation [of the evolutes].” 

It is clear that to Sankara the chief point in the 
Sankhya appeared to be its derivation of the world 
from a material principle through the mechanical 
operation of the gunas. Against this position and in 
favour of a spiritual principle he uses the arguments 
from design and from the fact of motion to the un- 
moved mover which we have previously indicated.’ 
He continues by attacking the difficult Sankhya 
doctrine that the activity of the prakriti is unconscious 
and yet is directed toward a purpose. This was 
illustrated in the Karika, we remember, by the analogy 
of the milk which flows for the growth of the calf, 
although its production is unconscious.^ A similar 
illustration which was known to Sankara is that of 
water, which flows according to its own nature, but 
for the benefit of mankind. Sankara’s reply to the 
statement that these actions are unconscious is, first, 
to adduce the Scriptural statements that water flows 
because of Him ‘ who dwells within the water, who rules 
the water from within ’ and that it is ‘ by the command 
of that imperishable that some rivers flow to the East 
and some to the West But arguments from reason 
may also be adduced. The cow is not an unintelligent 
being. Her flow of milk is the result bf her love for 
her calf. The flowing of water takes place not at 
random, but in accordance with an intelligent principle, 

‘ Comment on KA'. 2. 2. 1. ’ KirikS, 57. 

“ Co^pment on K.i’. 2. 2. 1, 2. 2. 2. * Brih. 3. 7. 4, 3. 8. 9. 
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namely that it seeks the lowest level/ Further, 
although the Sahkhyas posit the pradhana as the 
material cause of the world, they assign no efficent 
cause, and it is difficult to see what in their system 
would ever start the world into motion. ‘ The three 
gunas of the Sahkhyas when in a state of equipoise 
form the pradhana. Beyond the pradhana there 
exists no external principle which could either 
impel the pradhana to activity or restrain it from 
activity. The soul {purusfm) as we know, is indiffer- 
ent, neither moves to — nor restrains from — action. 
As therefore the pradhana stands in no relation, 
it is impossible to see why it should sometimes 
modify itself into the great principle {ma/iai) and 
sometimes not.’ “ Illustrations from the spontaneous 
modifying power of grass into milk are of no avail, 
since they take place under definite conditions, viz. 
the feeding of the grass to a cow, and in some ca.ses 
as when a man deliberately feeds the grass in order to 
obtain milk, the efficent cause can be definitely fixed 
upon.“ Again, the ascription of purpose to the 
pradhana brings us into difficulties, both because con- 
tradictory purposes are ascribed to it, viz. the furnish- 
ing of enjoyment on the one hand, and release on the 
other, and because the idea of purpose is itself con- 
tradictory in the Sahkhya system. Purpose implies 
desire, and desire is impossible in the pradhana 
becau.se it is unconscious, and impossible in the 
purusha because it is inactive.^ The Sahkhya illustra- 
tion of the lame man and the blind one cannot be 
urged in proof, because this illustration itself contra- 
dicts the Sahkhya premises that the Self is entirely 
inactive and matter entirely unintelligent.” Since the 
two principles -hf the Sahkhya are independent of one 
another, relation between them can only be conceived 


Cominent on V.S, 2, 2. 3. * Comment on V.S. 2. 2. 6. 

* Comment on V.S, 2. 2. 4. ® Comment on VS. 2. 2. 7. 

® Comment on VS. 2. 2. 5. • 
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with the aid of some third principle, and this the 
system denies. ‘ The pradhana, then, being non- 
intelligentand the soul indifferent, and there being no 
third principle to connect them, there can be no con- 
nexion between the two.’ If the Sankhya in order to 
escape from these objections admits that the primal 
cause is after all intelligent, ‘ he would cease to be an 
antagonist, since the doctrine that there is one 
intelligent cause of this multiform world would be 
nothing else than the Vedantic doctrine of Brah- 

• 

Finally, the Sutra says : ‘ And moreover [the 
Sankhya doctrine] is objectionable on account of its 
contradictions.’^ Some of these are somewhat petty 
affairs. Thus Sankara says : ‘ Sometimes they enume- 
rate seven senses, sometimes eleven. In some places 
they teach that the subtle elements of material things 
proceed from the great principle, in other places again 
that they proceed from self-consciousness. Sometimes 
they speak of three internal organs, sometimes of one 
only. That their doctrine, moreover, contradicts Sruti, 
which teaches that the Lord is the cause of the world, 
and Smriti, based on Sruti, is well known. — For these 
reasons also the Sankhya system is objectionable.’" 

One of the contradictions which Sankara points 
out, however, is worthy of fuller mention. This is the 
central point of the system in regard to the misery for 
which it professes to give its remedy. Sankara asks 
whether this misery is real or unreal. If the suffering 
is unreal, then either release from it is unnecessary, or 
the Sankhya is compelled to accept the illusion doctrine 
of the Vedanta, since he would seek release not from 
a reality but from a false knowledge of reality. If on 
the other hand the misery is real,‘ as the whole 
tendency of the Sankhya indicates, then release from 
it cannot be achieved by mere knowledge, for it would 


^ Comment on VS. 2. 2. 9. 


* Comment on V.S. 2. 2. 10. 
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imply a real connexion between prakriti and purusha, 
which no knowledge could dissolve. Further, since 
the Sankhya gives an eternal metaphysical place to 
j)rakriti, the bondage of the soul would likewise exist 
tor ever.' The absolute dualism of the Saiikhya then, 
in Sankara’s opinion, is when seriously considered, 
self-contradictory. 

This fundamental question of the ultimate basis of 
the world is the chief one rai.sed by Sankara in his 
criticism of the Sankhya. Incidentally, however, we 
gain some idea of his views of the remainder of the 
.system. He objects to the Sankhya evolutionary series 
from prakriti as unproved by any evidence. At the 
same time, not all parts of it need to be rejected. ‘ The 
principles different from the pradhana, but to be 
viewed as its modifications, which the [Sankhya] 
Sinriti assumes, as, for instance, the great principle, 
are perceived neither in the Veda nor in ordinary 
experience. Now things of the nature of the elements 
and the sense organs, which are well known from the 
Veda, as well as from experience, may be referred to 
in Smriti ; but with regard to things which, like 
Kapila’s great principle, are known neither from the 
Veda nor from experience — no more than, for instance, 
the objects of a sixth sense — Smriti is altogether 
impossible. That some scriptural passages which 
apparently refer to such things as the great principle 
have in reality quite a different meaning has already 
been shown.’ “ With the treatment of the purusha in the 
•Sankhya, Sankara finds himself in agreement, except for 
the statement that the souls are many. Thus he says : 
‘ vVe willingly allow room for those portions of the two 
systems (i.e. the Sankhya and the Yoga) which do not 
contradict the Veda. In their description of the soul, for 
instance, as free from all qualities, the .Sahkhyas are 
in harmony with the Veda which teaches that the 

* Comment on KS. 2. 2. 11. * Comment^n f^.S, 2. 1.2. 

19 
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person ipurtts/ia) is essentially pure.’ ^ In view of the 
connexion which we discovered between the Yajfia- 
valkya doctrine of the Atman and the Sankhyan 
purusha, this approval which Sankara bestows on the 
system at this point is not without significance. 

Although Ramanuja in following the Sutra gives 
a criticism of the Sahkhya, it is easy to see that the 
Sankhya is not thought to be so dangerous an enemy 
as in the commentary of Sankara, and in details one 
can even see that Ramanuja accepts some of the 
Sahkhya positions. Thus, following the lead furni.she(i 
by the Svetasvaiara Upanishad and the Bha^avad la 
he brings the three gunas into his own thought.' 
When it comes to the Advaita system, however, 
he admits of no compromise, and he believes that 
it is not only false but that it dangerously im- 
perils men’s prospects of salvation. The importance 
which he gives to it is shown by the fact that in the 
comment on the first Sutra he introduces a prolonged 
account and refutation of the Advaita theory, which 
reaches such proportions that it practically forms a 
treatise in itself. While he returns to his criticism 
of this view again and again, this is the most impor- 
tant statement of his position, and we shall take it as 
the basis for our own exposition of his criticism. 

We must remember that Ramanuja lived nearh' 
three centuries after Sankara, and that in consequence 
the Advaita school had undergone some degree of 
transformation in the interval. The views which 
Ramanuja criticizes are those of the Advaita teachers 
of his time, and it may be possible to detect certain 
shades of difference between the opinions refuted and 
those held by Sankara.'* It is noteworttty that Sankara 

^ Comment on VS. 2. 1. 3. * Comment on V,S. 1. 4. 23. 

* It appears to ns that the accounts of Sankara’s philosophy ^iven hy 
Dasgupta and especially by Radhakrlslinan are more applicable to the vicvys 
of the Advaita which we find in Ramanuja, than to those which appear in 
Sankara’s own comment. This might be natural in view of the fact tliat 
neither pf these writers attempts to distinguish sharply between the earlkr 
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himself is not once mentioned by name in Ramanuja’s 
comment. 

Ramanuja first states the Advaita position with 
some fulness, giving in detail the arguments by which 
it might be supported, and refuting merely superficial 
objections to it. A test of the degree of fairness with 
which he accomplishes this task may be found in the 
fact that one may easily find this presentation of the 
Advaita more persuasive than Sankara’s own less 
systematic exposition. The fundamental position of 
the Advaita, as Ramanuja conceives it, is as follows : ' 

‘ Brahma, which is pure intelligence, and opposed 
to all difference constitutes the only reality ; and 
everything else, i.e. the plurality of manifold knowing 
subjects, objects of knowledge, and acts of knowledge 
depending on those two, is only imagined on that 
Brahma, and is essentially false.’^ 

This primary statement is reinforced with ample 
quotations from the Upanishads, showing, first, that 
Brahma is the one substance, second, that the appear- 
ance of the world is only avidya, and third, that 
avidya is removed by true knowledge. If it is objected 
that perception is of greater force than Scripture, 
ample proofs of the authority of Scripture can be 
given, and apparent discrepancies in the testimony of 
Scripture can readily be explained. But it is not 
certain as the objector supposes, that perception does 
conflict with .Scripture. On the other hand, an analysis 
of perception itself shows us that what it truly testifies 
to is substance wdthout difference, while the appearance 
oi difference is false, d'he very conception of difference 
is incapable of being logically defined, since it is 

and later stages of tile growth of the schools. It might also be accounted for 
from the fact that they do not limit their .sources for Sankara as we have 
done to the Sutra-bMshya, but again, we are uncertain as to how much of 
the remainder of the supposed writings of Sankara are not the product of a 
later time. 

^ Comment on F.S. 1. 1. 1, SBE, vol. XLVIII, pr 20. 
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neither the essential nature nor the quality of any- 
thing. It might be objected that at least we must 
admit a difference between consciousness and that 
which is the object of consciousness. But here agaiq 
the Advaitin replies that it is just his position that 
being and consciousness are one. Consciousness is 
eternal and unchanging. Any fact which would seem 
to contradict this must be regarded merely as false. 
In particular the distinction between consciousness 
and the object of consciousness is the result of the 
introduction of the false idea of ahankara or self- 
consciousness. This illusion of individuality disappears 
in states of deep sleep and death. Ramanuja concludes 
the statement as follows : 

‘As the outcome of all this, we (i.e. the Advaitins) 
sum up our view as follows: Eternal, absolutely non- 
changing consciousness, whose nature is pure non- 
differenced intelligence, free from all distinction 
whatever, owing to error illusorily manifests itself as 
broken up into manifold distinctions — knowing sub- 
jects, objects of knowing, acts of knowledge. And the 
purpose for which we enter on the consideration of 
the Vedanta texts is utterly to destroy what is the root 
of that error, i.e. Nescience, and thus to obtain a firm 
knowledge of the oneness of Brahma, whose nature 
is mere intelligence — free, pure, eternal.’ ^ 

Ramanuja’s own opinion of this view is then stated 
in language which makes clear his real abhorrence of 
the Advaita philosophy in spite of the apparent 
sympathy with which he had just expounded it. The 
severity of this statement might be put down to the 
controversial manners of the time except for the fact 
that Ramanuja now'here else even approaches the 
asperity of this passage : ‘ 

‘ This entire theory,’ he says, ‘ rests on a fictitious 
foundation of altogether hollow and vicious arguments. 


‘ Comment oh F.5. 1. 1. 1, SB£. vol. XLVIII, pp. 38, 39. 
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incapable of being stated in definite logical alterna- 
tives, and devised by men who are destitute of those 
particular qualities which cause individuals to be 
phosen by the Supreme Person revealed in the 
Upanishads ; whose intellects are darkened by the 
impression of beginningless evil ; and who thus have 
no insight into the nature of words and sentences, 
into the real purport conveyed by them, and into the 
procedure of sound argumentation, with all its methods 
depending on perception and the other instruments 
of right knowledge. This theory therefore must needs 
be rejected by all those who, through texts, perception 
and the other means of knowledge — assisted by sound 
reasoning — have an insight into the true nature of 
things.’ ^ 

Ramanuja first attacks the fundamental Advaita 
statement that there is one real substance without 
difference. Suppo.se that for the moment we grant 
this as an hypothesis. If it be true, how can any 
possible proof of its truth exist? Any proof demands 
that there should be distinction at least between the 
proof and the thing proved, and all the means of 
knowing operate only with regard to things which are 
affected with difference. If it is maintained that the 
one reality is in no need of proof, but is known 
intuitively, Ramanuja replies that the report which he 
is able to bring from his own consciousness is that he 
is aware of difference and not of an un-differenced 
substance. Eiven the simplest act of perception 
involves the distinction between subject and object, if 
I only say ‘ I see ’. Inference likewise implies difference, 
and if difference were removed from the knowledge 
gained, all judgments would become meaningless. ‘ If 
all acts of cognition had one and the same object only, 
everything would be apprehended by one act of cogni- 
tion ; and from this it would follow that there are no 


* Cornraent on K.6'. 1. 1. vol. XlViII, p. 39. > 
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persons either deaf or blind.’ ' What the eye sees is 
not mere being, rather it sees the qualities of colour, 
etc., which inhere in the thing. Plurality, then, is not 
unreal. So long as the objects which constitute out 
world do not contradict each other, they are entitled 
to a place in reality side by side. In a good deal of 
this consideration, Ramanuja seems to be subject to 
the critici.sm from the side of the Advaita that it never 
maintained that the world in which the ordinary 
means of knowledge operate is a world without differ- 
ence or plurality. But Ramanuja still urges the point 
that no part of this conventional world should be used 
as a stepping-stone into the world of the undifferenced 
one. A person who uses the differences of this world 
to maintain that there is no reality except that which 
is without difference is no better than a man who 
asserts that his own mother never had any children. 
He contradicts himself without knowing what ho 
does.* 

Ramanuja also objects to the statement that reality 
is to be equated with consciousness. The Advaitin 
speaks of consciousness as alone real, as if there could 
be a consciousness which was devoid of an object 
of consciousness. Since the consciousness itself can 
never be an object according to the Advaitin, there is 
no reason for thinking that such objectless conscious- 
ness is anything more than a mere fancy. Conscious- 
ness and knowledge, according to the testimony of 
grammarians and the universal usage of language, are 
relative terms and are meaningless apart from an 
object to which they relate. On the other hand, not 
only is the abstraction which considers it possible for 
consciousness to exist without an object false, but it is 
not even true that consciousness is never an object. 
It is possible for a person to judge of the conscious- 
ness of another, and to know something of it by 

* Comment on F.S. 1. 1. 1. 

• * Comment on FS, 1. 1. 1,SB£. vol. XL VIII, p. 43. 
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inference though not by immediate perception. Fur- 
ther, a man may make his own past mental states the 
objects.of his present consciousness, as when he says, 
‘ At one time I knew The conclusion which the 
Xdvaitins draw from this claim that consciousness is 
never an object, namely, that no attributes can be 
assigned to it, is thus seen to be ungrounded. Fur- 
ther, the theory is refuted by ample passages of 
Scripture. We will not examine this Scriptural 
evidence, except to call attention to the stress which 
Ramanuja lays on passages which speak of attaining 
release by knowing Brahma. If Brahma were such 
that it could never become the object of conscious- 
ness, the knowledge of Brahma would be impossible, 
and release could never be secured. 

The theory of avidya also is subjected to criticism. 
The Advaita theory, in spite of its insistence that 
reality is nothing but pure undifferenced intelligence, 
yet maintains that avidya exists. But if it exists, where 
does it exist? Is it in Brahma, or is it in individual 
souls? It cannot be in the latter, for the individual 
soul is itself the product of avidya, and nothing real in 
itself. Nor can it be said that avidya is to be found in 
Brahma, for Brahma is nothing but undifferenced 
intelligence, and is completely contradictory in charac- 
ter to all avidya. Further, if avidya has its basis in 
reality itself, all our efforts to attain release from it will 
be unavailing, and hence the practical aim of the 
system becomes utterly impossible. Not only is avidya 
thus subjected to criticism, but the vidya which re- 
moves it is equally incomprehensible. For if this 
knowledge is the knowledge that Brahma is pure know- 
ledge, we already have a difference between the 
knowledge which constitutes the essence of Brahma, 
and the knowledge that it is so. However we take the 
theory it leads to endless contradictions, which Rama- 
nuja examines in detail, but which we will not attempt 
to repeat. • , 
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The sum of Ramanuja’s criticism of the Advaita 
is this, that all knowledge, instead of pointing, as the 
followers of Sankara claimed, to a unity withoiu 
duality, shows rather that difference is implicit iij 
every act of knowledge. Even the texts which maintain 
the identity between the individual soul and Brahma, 
instead of proving this identity w'ithout difference, 
demonstrate diversity instead. The famous text, ‘ That 
thou art,’ instead of meaning that there is but one 
substance, is in Ramanuja’s opinion the strongest 
evidence of diversity. For if ‘thou’ and ‘that’ were 
really absolutely identical, the judgment which 
connects them as subject and predicate would bo 
tautological, and hence meaningless. It is possible to 
say that this merely proves that knowledge is not 
enough, and that reality can only be comprehended 
through some mystical experience. But Ramanuja 
would add that the clearest reason which he had for 
objecting to the Advaita view of reality lay in religious 
experience, since this gave witness to the distinction 
between the individual and the supreme soul. Yet the 
distinction in Ramanuja’s mind is not absolute, and 
his theory of modes was designed to make possible 
a conception of the world as relative diversity and 
yet fundamental unity. 

Neither the Sankhya nor the Advaita were with- 
out reply to the criticisms which were levelled against 
them, and the subsequent development of Indian philo- 
sophy consists largely in the attempts of the adherents 
of each school to restate their case and to defend 
it against attack. It cannot be .said that this debate has 
ever had any very definite conclusion, and in the nine- 
teenth century the discussions of the schools were 
still being carried on. But with the passage of time, 
some of the fundamental presuppositions held by all tho; 
schools alike have ceased to be convincing, and if the 
conflict is to be further prolonged, it is evident that the 
questions must be expressed in other forms. It is not 
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necessary for us, then, to undertake to judge which 
of these philosophies has the most claim to final truth, 
and since little radically new was developed in Indian 
^thought after this classical period, we may here bring 
our study to a close. 



CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUSIONS 

We have now come to the end of the task which 
we set before ourselves at the beginning of our work. 
We shall here merely gather together the main posi- 
tions which we have maintained in previous chapters. 
We set them forth in summary form as follows : 

1. The period of greatest significance for original 
thought in the history of Indian philosophy is that 
which begins not long l^efore 500 B.C. and which 
doses about A.D. 1 100. 

2. Among the many so-called systems of Indian 
philosophy, we may distinguish three which are in 
their first intention metaphysical. These are the two 
chief forms of the Vedanta, and the Sankhya. 

3. The Upanishads cannot legitimately be treated 
as a single unified philosophical source. In addition 
to large quantities of non-philosophical material, they 
contain many divergent philosophical points of view. 
To speak therefore of ‘the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads ’ is likely to be misleading. 

4. The contents of the Upanishads is determined 
partly by the fact that the word ‘ Upanishad ’ means 
‘ a secret ’, and partly by the use of the Upanishads in 
education. After the period of the early Upanishads, 
the term ‘ Upanishad ’ comes to stand merely for a 
dogmatic theological treatise. 

5. The literary form of the earlier sources of 
Indian philosophy is in large part to be explained 
by the fact that they were meant to be ‘committed to 
memory rather than read. 

6. Indian philosophical thought, both in its origin 
and through every step of its development is most 
closely,connected with religion. 
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7. Although both the Vedanta and the Sankhya 
acknowledge the authority of the Vedic Scriptures in 
some sense, they were successful in working out 
pxegetical distinctions which allowed their own thought 
to proceed largely unhampered by this doctrine. 

8. The doctrine of transmigration is assumed 
without proof through the entire period with which 
we are concerned, and has an important influence in 
determining the aim of all thinking. 

9. The institution of caste was less rigid in the 
time of the Upanishads than it later became. Its 
influence upon thought may be seen in the lack of 
contact between philosophy and technical knowledge, 
and in the failure of the philosophies to take serious 
account of ethical and political questions. 

10. The motive for gaining knowledge in Indian 
thought is throughout practical. In the early Upani- 
shads the motive is often the attainment of material 
ends. In the later .systems it is to secure release from 
transmigration. 

11. Indian thought is distinguished by its almost 
complete lack of contact with any conception of 
physical or mathematical science. It may therefore be 
compared more fairly with early Greek or with 
medieval philosophy than with modern western 
thought. 

12. The thought of the Upanishads arises not 
from one or two interests, but from at least five which 
may be distinguished. These are, the interest in 
finding the secret correspondences or identifications 
of things, the interest in the origin or basis of the 
world, the interest in the human body and mind, the 
interest in the fate of the soul after death, and the 
interest in the’ nature of the ultimate reality. 

13. A large number of conceptions of the ultimately 
real are to be found in the Upanishads. These may 
be classified into conceptions of the real as a 
substance, of the real as a force, and erf the real, as the 
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object of supreme value. It must be recognized, 
however, that no such clear distinctions are made by 
the Upanishads themselves, where we frequently have 
all these ideas more or less completely blended. 

14. The conceptions of the ultimately real in the 
Upanishads can also be classified according to their 
source as derived from either the physical world, or 
from the religious ritual, or from the human body and 
mind, or from abstract ideas.' 

15. The lists of dependent entities which are 
frequent in the early Upanishads result in part from 
the attempt to reconcile various conceptions of the 
ultimate reality. 

16. While the word ‘pantheism’ may be convention- 
ally used for describing one of the principal tendencies 
of the Upanishads, the use of this word is in danger 
of causing misunderstanding. In the most typical of 
the so-called pantheistic passages, the conception of 
immanentism is also present. 

_ 17. In the view ascribed to Yajnavalkya, that the 
Atman is the subject in knowledge, and hence not 
capable of positive description, we have a position of the 
utmost importance for the later development of thought. 

18. The philosophy of Sankara is the legitimate 
development of the teachings of Yajnavalkya. While 
it is probable that Sankara was in some degree 
influenced by Buddhism, such influence was indirect 
and subordinate. 

19. Sankara’s main significance is that he is a 
harmonizer and systematizer of the Hindu faith. His 
main interest is to provide an adequate dogmatic 
basis for his religion through his exegesis of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta Sutras. 

20. While Sankara’s distinction between metaphy- 
sical and empirical knowledge (vidya and avidya) is of 
genuinely philosophical significance, an important use 
which he makes of it is in harmonizing apparently 
discordant Scrip'tural teachings. 
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21. Yajnavalkya’s insistence upon the Atman as 
subject and upon its unknowability is clearly seen to 
exercise influence upon the thought of the later 
Upanishads. 

22. The theism of the KaUia and Svetasvaiara 
Upanishads fs an outgrowth of the old Vedic poly- 
theism, which is, however, transformed through the 
influence of the pantheism and absolutism of the earlier 
Upanishads. • 

23. Tendencies in the direction of theism may be 
seen in the earlier Upanishads and even in the 
teachings of Yajnavalkya. 

24. Theism receives its most definite expression 
in the Upanishads in the Svcidsvatara, with its three 
categories of God, the soul, and prakriti. But even here 
there is some admixture of other views. 

25. The fundamental basis of Ramanuja’s thought 
is to be found in the Svetdwalanx. 

26. Ramanuja’s primary significance is that he is 
the theologian of the Vaishnava religious movement in 
south India. 

27. Ramanuja’s chief philosophical contribution 
lies in his attempts to explain how it is possible that 
there should be diversity in unity. This he endeavours 
to accomplish by his theory of modes and by his 
conception that God is the soul of the world. 

28. Definite dualistic teachings are not to be found 
in the Upanishads, nor is it certain that Sahkhyan 
dualism was known to any of the classical Upanishads 
with the exception of the Maitri. 

29. Yet, the greater part of the detail of the 
SMkhya system is to be found in the Upanishads. 

30. The Sankhya is certainly dependent upon the 
Upanishads for its origin. Dualism is thus in India 
the outgrowth of monistic tendencies. 

31. Specifically, the Sankhya may have grown 
out of the theistic tendecies of the Katha and Svetds- 
vatara Upanishads, and may have b‘een in an early 
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stage ‘a kind of realistic theism, approaching the 
Visishtadvaita view of the Upanishads’. 

32. Sankara criticizes the Sankhya as self’Contra- 
dictory when it holds on the one hand that prakriti^ 
and purusha are absolutely distinct, and on the other 
hand that they are always connected in 'the ordinary 
course of life. 

33. Ramanuja’s chief criticism of the Advaita is 
that knowledge always implies difference, and hence 
no reality which can be known can be the ultimate 
reality demanded by the Advaita. 

34. The debates between the philosophical systems 
in India have tended to disappear not because of the 
settlement of the questions at issue, but because of 
diminished confidence in their common underlying 
assumptions. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

'Fhe following misplacements of diacritical marks and other 
errata have Ixjcn noticed in the text too late for alteration in this 
edition: P. 16, line 14 from top, read karma^kanda for karma- 
kanda ; p. 16, line 16 from top, read jndna-kdnda for jhdua- 
kanda ; p. 17, note 1, line 7, read fusion for fashion ; p. 17, note 
2, line 3, after 'Faittiriya insert Aiiareya ; p. 26, line 2 from fo(.)t, 
read Idrahmodyas for Brdhniodyas \ p. 26, last line, read Pralima 
for Brahma; p. 27, note l,read BrahnKxlyas for Brahmodyas ; 
p. 30, line 3 from foot, read Brahma for Brahma; p. 30, note I, 
line 2, read Brahma for Brahma ; p. 41, line 15 from foot, read it 
for liini ; p. 42, line 13 from foot, read Sutras for Sutras’ ; p. 46, 
note 3, lines 3 atid 4, read (in Tamil l^adu^ana^nhi) for in Tamil 
(Vadnyauamdt) ; p. 47, line 18 from top, read Sr/Zd/dskya for 6/7- 
bhashya ; p. 80, note 1, read Chdnd. 4.4. 1-2 for Chand. 4.4, 44.12 ; 
p. 09, note 1, under references to Brih. delete 3.4-5 ; p. 102, note 
l,read Chdnd. 3.18 for Chdnd. 39.18; p. 131, line 5 from top, 
read truth for trust; p. 138, line 3 from foot, read Madhva for 
Madhava ; p. 143, line 8 from foot, read Mriya for Maya ; p. 167, 
note 1, line 18, read dvaita for advaita ; p. 170, line 17 from foot, 
read dreams for dramas; p. 196, line 2 from top, read (isd) for 
(:isd) ; p. 198, line 4 from foot, read Is ana for isdna : p. 263, line 
10 from foot, read cxloiir for order. 
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